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PREFACE. 


^q^?ESTROUsof  eniighteniug  those  who  lived  in  the 
jT^  shade  or  in  the  gloom,  Dante  chanted  the 
grandest  of  poems  in  a  vulgar  tongue. 
Even  the  iyre  of  his  Master,  Virgil,  seerned  too 
small  for  him  who  aspired,  through  a  perfect  art, 
to  be  a  perpetual  and  universal  teacher  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  Putting  aside  Latin,  and  choosing  Ital- 
ian as  the  medium  of  h\s  verse,  the  poet  did  wise- 
ly ;  and  yet  the  use  of  a  liviug  language  has  not 
made  him  a  poet  of  the  people.  We  have  all  read 
the  pretty  tales,  recounting  how  the  simplest  of  Ital- 
ian folk  were  wont  to  please  themselves  as  they  la- 
bored, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  astonish  ingenuous 
barbarians,  by  singing  intelligently  whole  cantos  of 
the  Divine  Comedy  ;  but  vainly  shall  we  seek  the 
names  of  these  intellectual  proletarians.  Boccaccio 
would  not  risk  an  interpretation  of  Dante's  master- 
piece, before  invoking,  with  the  greatest  humility, 
the  assistance  of  the  God  of  Light.  Five  centuries 
have  passed  since  Boccaccio's  famous  and  imperfect 
essay.  Age  after  age,  religiously,  patiently,  schol- 
ars have  toiled  over  the  pages  of  the  Divine  Com- 
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edy.  Still,  ill  our  day,  a  writer  of  uncommon  learn- 
ing and  intellect,  CesareCantii,  has  said  that  "even 
an  Italian  reader  of  Dante's  trilogy  is  obliged  to 
study  it  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  book,  consulting, 
alternately,  the  text  and  a  commentary."  What- 
ever his  fate,  had  the  poet  of  the  universe  sang  al- 
ways to  the  music  of  the  little  lyre  he  first  tempted, 
he  has  been,  and  is,  and  will  ever  be  the  poet  of 
educated  people  only  ;  and,  even  among  these,  he 
can  be  understood,  inasmuch  as  he  is  intelligible, 
by  the  studious  alone. 

Though  a  reckless  or  an  incompetent  translator 
may  relieve  us  of  many  of  the  difficulties  that  an 
Italian  cannot  escape,  no  translator,  however  skil- 
ful, can  turn  Dante's  text  into  light  reading.  As 
Frederick  von  Schlegel  wrote,  when  M.  Ozanam 
was  in  his  cradle  ;  "A  preparatory  initiation  into  a 
vast  extent  of  varied  knowledge  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  understand  the  poem  either  as  a  whole  or 
in  detail."  Dante's  geography  and  astronomy  are 
not  those  of  our  school  books.  The  allegory  of  the 
poem  is  far  from  being  transparent.  One  may  be 
well  read,  and  yet  find  Che  poet's  local  history  and 
allusions  puzzling.  And  how  many  fairly  educated 
persons  can  follow  the  poet  closely,  as  he  développa 
and  resolves  the  most  practical  cases  in  ethics,  and  ' 


the  most  abstruse  questions  in  theology  and  phil 
osophy  ! 

Within  a.  twelvemonth,  1  read  a  review  of  no  li 
than  fifty-three  Italian  works,  recently  published, 
intended  to  explicate,  or  to  illustrate,  iJante's  texl 
and  the  Venetian  and  Tuscan  critics  require  at  least 
two  periodicals  to  hold  and  preserve  their  luci 
tions.  Foreigners  may  consider  themselves  fortunate 
in  escaping  a  school  of  criticism  so  voluminous  and 
so  distracting,  whose  chief  apology  is  the  poet's  fre- 
quent and  vain-glorious  abuse  of  that  same  vulgar 
tongue  which  he  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  plain 
people;  and  yet  the  foreigner  is  helpless  without 
the  critic  and  the  commentator. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years,  in  Italy  as  well  as 
outside  of  Italy,  the  world  of  learning  has  shown 
the  most  helpful  and  healthful  appreciation  of  Dan- 
te's work,  great  and  small.  American  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish students  have  composed  creditable  transla- 
tionsofhis  master-poem  and  many  volumes  intended 
to  explain  away  difficulties,  to  familiarize  a  read- 
er with  the  poet's  personality,  to  explicate  his  teach- 
ing or  to  describe  the  machinery  of  the  Inferno, 
the  Purgatory,  and  the  Paradise.  Helpful  and 
healthful  are  not  epithets  applicable  however,  to  all 
the  volumes  published  in  English  or   in  the  Ian- 
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guages  of  the  continent.  Many  have  been  harnafu! 
and  even  vicious.  For  a  long  time  in  Italy,  the 
spirit  of  revolt  has  pretended  to  derive  inspiration 
from  Dante's  pages,  and,  to-day,  the  Italian  Anar- 
chists, enemies  of  God  and  of  mankind,  shamefully 
claim  him  as  a  precursor.  The  Protestant  tradi- 
tion that  the  must  illustrious  of  Catholic  poets  was 
a  foe  to  the  Papacy  is  still  alive,  and  though 
many  non-Catholics  are  led  to  study  the  trilogy 
because  of  Dante's  glorious  imagination;  strange 
philosophical  and  theological  science  ;  forcible, 
compact,  unique  style:  passionate  expression  of 
sentiment  and  of  creed;  there  are  few  who  are  not 
prejudiced  in  his  favor,  especially,  and  one  might 
say  invincibly,  because,  more  or  less  justly,  he  at- 
tacked ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and,  more  or  less  considerately,  censured  eviis  that 
afHicted  the  Church,  in  his  day.  Only  a  Cath- 
olic can  duly  estimate  the  value  of  Dante's  cen 
sures,  which,  however  violent,  impugn  in  no  wise 
the  doctrine  or  the  divine  organization  of  the 
Church;  as  only  a  Catholic  can,  with  full  intelli- 
gence and  perfect  sympathy,  comprehend  the  phil- 
osophical views  and  theological  tenets  of  the  medi- 
tative religious  poet,  who  -'towers  above  all  others 
in  solitary  grandeur." 
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Of  Catholic  English  guides  through  the  Intrica- 
cies of  the  Dantean  labyrinth,  there  has  been  a 
dearth,  all  the  more  surprising  when  we  recall  the 
many  good  books  written  in  Italian,  French  an^ 
German,  Not  more  than  a  couple,  among  the  sev- 
eral volumes  deserving  a  careful  translation,  have 
beer  offered  to  a  public  that  should  have,  and  that 
daily  shows  an  increasing  desire  to  have,  a  more 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  grandest  of  Catholic 
poets,  and  the  most  sublime  of  all  poets.  We  can- 
not doubt,  therefore,  of  the  success  of  this  agree- 
able translation  of  Frédéric  Ozanam's:  DanU,  and 
Catholic  Fhilosophy  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  a  work 
received  with  genera!  applause  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  and  one  whose  utility  has  not  been  di- 
minished by  the  lapse  of  years. 

More  than  once  M.  Ozanam  has  told  how  his  in- 
terest in  the  poet  was  first  awakened.  During  a 
visit  to  Rome,  in  the  year  1833,  when  he  was  just 
twenty  years  of  age,  the  sensitive  and  thoughtful 
Frenchman  found  himself,  one  day,  standing  in  the 
Camtra  ddla  Segnuiura  before  Raphael's  Disputa. 
Lowering  his  eyes  from  the  heaven  in  which  angels 
and  saints  are  grouped  beneath  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
he  began  to  examine  the  faces  of  the  doctors  and 
pontiffs  of   the   Church,   who   are   distributed   on 
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cither  side  of  the  altar  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. One  head,  garlanded  with  iaurel,  attracted 
him.  Who  was  the  noble  and  austere  stranger  that 
Raphael  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  beside  St.  Am- 
brose, St.  Augustine,  St,  Thomas  Aquinas,  St. 
Bonaventure,  and  Innocent  III.  ?  Dante!  Why 
should  the  painter  thus  honor  a  poet?  This 
question  M.  Ozauam  answered  satisfactorily,  only 
after  years  of  most  patient  and  enthusiastic  study. 
His  first  essay  on  the  subject  was  written  m  1838, 
when  he  competed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters.  Seven  years  later  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  work  appeared;  and  shortly  afterwards,  it 
found  one  German  and  no  less  than  four  Italian 
translators.  In  1843  M.  Ozanam  began  a  series  of 
studies,  which  were  printed  in  Le  Correipondant,  on 
"  The  Franciscan  poets  in  Italy  during  the  Thir- 
teenth century"  ;a  series  that  he  completed  and 
published  only  a  short  time  before  his  death  in 
1853.  Not  the  least  valuable  chapter  in  this  ad- 
mirable volume,  which  still  awaits  a  translator,  is 
the  one  dealing  with  "  The  Poetical  Sources  of  the 
Divine  Comedy."  To  fit  himself  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem that  Raphael  made  for  him,  M.  Ozanam  under- 
took a  French  translation  of  the  Divine  Comedy, 
with  an  extended  commentary  on  the  poem.     Seven 
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years  he  devoted  to  tliis  work;  and  of  the  sev- 
en, four  were  expended  on  the  Purgatory  alone. 
Could  we  ask  for  a  more  telling  proof  that  Dante 
can  be  "popularized  "  only  among  the  educated 
and  the  studious! 

Nominated,  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  a  Professor 
in  the  Sorbonne,  for  life,  M.  Ozanam  determined  to 
turn  his  studies  on  Dante  to  profitable  use.  He 
had  always  intended  that  they  should  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  comprehensive  history  of  Christian  civili- 
zation which  he  had  planned  in  his  youth;  and  it 
was  in  accordance  with  this  design  that  he  made 
the  Divine  Comedy  the  subject  of  his  lectures,  at 
the  Sorbonne,  between  the  years  1847  and  1850.  Of 
his  translation  and  commentary,  we  have  only 
"The  Purgatory  of  Dante,"  published  after  M. 
Ozanam's  death;  a  work  that  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  that  has  benefited  many 
students  of  the  incomparable  Catholic  poet. 

Readers  of  "  DanU,  and  Catholk  Philosophy  in 
the  Thirteenth  Century"  can  feel  assured  of  the 
competence  and  honesty  of  their  guide.  His  chief 
aim  was,  once  for  all,  to  expose  the  guile  of  those 
whosought  to  associate  Dante, — whoso  passionately 
loved  truth  and  the  disciples  of  truth  and  who  glo- 
ried in  anathematizing  public  errors  and  the  adepts 
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of  error, — with  '•  the  tumultuous  rabble  of  the  hetero- 
dox ";  and  then,  doing  the  poet  justice,  to  prove  his 
right  to  stand,  where  Raphael  placed  him,  "  among 
the  most  noble  disciples  of  eternal  orthodoxy." 

With  textual  diflliculties,  with  criticism  purely 
literary,  M.  Ozanam  did  not  occupy  himself.  He 
confined  himself  to  the  study  of  Dante  as  a  states- 
man and  philosopher;  to  his  political  experiences 
and  philosophical  education;  to  a  sketch  of  the 
philosophical  movement,  prior  to  the  thirteenth 
century;  to  a  review  of  the  poet's  philosophical 
opinions  and  of  the  teaching  of  his  preceptors. 
The  author  of  "Dante,  a/id  the  Philosophy  of  Ike 
Thirteenth  Cenltiry"  à\û  not  exhaust  the  subject. 
He  made  no  such  pretension.  His  purpose  was 
merely  to  culture  a  small  part  of  a  most  fruitful 
field  that  had  long  been  allowed  to  lie  fallow. 

Commendation  of  a  work  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  half  a  century  of  criticism,  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous. M.  Ozanam  knew  how  to  interest  as 
well  as  to  instruct.  A  reader  of  this  volume  will 
find  that  he  has  formed  an  acquaintance  not  alone 
with  Dante,  the  philosopher,  but  also  with  Dante 
the  man;  and  that  the  author  has  brought  the 
thirteenth  century  very  near  to  us,  permitting  us  to 
appreciate   more   intelligently   its    characteristics. 
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and  profitably  to  compare  mediœval  civilization 
with  that  which  we  call  modern.  Perhaps,  treating 
of  the  poet's  political  opinions,  M.  Ozanam  attrib- 
uted to  them,  here  and  there,  a  signification  that 
the  poet  himself  would  have  disowned.  Still  the 
author's  ingenious  views  may  suggest  to  some  in- 
dustrious Catholic  a  closer  study  of  a  tempestuous 
period  of  French  history;  a  period  covering  the 
years  between  idjo  and  1S55.  If  M.  Ozanam's 
political  views  had  a  peculiar  tint,  it  was  merely  a 
reflection  of  the  color  of  his  lime. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Antoine  Fréd- 
éric Ozanam  tempts  one  to  write  at  length  of  the 
virtuous  and  talented  and  brave,  and,  above  all, 
charitable  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  rather 
than  of  the  scholar,  writer  and  '  orator.  Still  it  is 
fitting  here  to  recall  his  gift  of  eloquence;  a  gift 
that,  long  before  his  appointment  to  the  Sorbonne, 
had  gained  him  fame  and  position.  How  elo- 
quent he  could  be,  with  the  written  as  well  as  with 
the  spoken  word,  many  passages  in  this  book  man- 
ifest. The  mastery  of  the  Italian  singer,  the 
majesty  of  his  conception,  the  virile  power  of  his 
language,  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination,  could  not 
fail  to  arouse  the  sensitive  soul  of  Ozanam,  es- 
pecially   when  he    was    engaged   in    searching  the 
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soul  of  one  who  loved,  with  a  love  so  tender,  so  ar- 
dent, so  loyai  "  the  daughter  of  God,  the  Queen  of 
things,  noble  and  beautiful  above  all  others.  Phil- 
osophy." 

The  translation  of  ^'  Dante,  and  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century,"  now  presented  to  ail  en- 
lightened public,  needs  no  compliment  other  than 
that  paid  it  by  an  American  writer,  widely  es- 
teemed, and  affcctionatelycherishedbyall  who  knew 
him  personally, — Brother  Azarias.  He  stood  spon- 
sor for  the  work,  as  1  am  informed  by  the  distin- 
guished Director  of  the  Cathedral  Library,  pro- 
nouncing it  excellent.  Thanks  to  him  also,  ic  found 
a  long*sought  publisher,  in  the  person  of  one  who 
has  done  much  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the 
modest  Christian  Brother,  whose  rare  talents  were 
ever  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  truth.  His 
scholarly-essay  on  the  Spiritual  Sense  of  the  Divina 
Commedia,, evinced  extensive  research  and  fruitful 
study,  and  adds  weight  to  his  approval  of  this  vol- 


Hearing  that  the  translator  is  one  of  the  gentler — 
and  shall  I  hot  say";  the  more  poetical — sexj-  Cat^- 
otic  men  may  express  surprise  ;  and  indeed  a  few 
may  feel  remorse.  Let  us  hope  that,  influenced  by 
the  example  of  one  .painstaking    and  intellectual 
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woman,  others  may  be  led  to  attempt  work  no  less 
serious  and  serviceable,  leaving  the  "  short  story  " 
to  the  more  volatile  and  vain  male  sex.  To  me,  it 
seems  eminently  right  and  proper  that  a  woman 
should  have  made  it  possible  for  English  readers  to 
acquire  a  correct  notion  of  the  philosophy  of  Dante, 
as  well  as  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  Divine  Com- 
edy. Was  there  ever  a  man  who  honored  women 
with  an  affection  like  unto  that  the  poet  avowed 
for  those  "  three  blessed  ladies,"  Beatrice,  St.  Lucy 
and  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God! 

Great  works  demand  and  deserve  meditation  ; 
and,  in  a  sense,  all  good  books  are  great.  Dante's 
epic  compels  meditation  ;  M.  Ozanam's  good  book 
deserves  meditation.  Not  alone  silver  shalladelver 
find  in  it,  but  also  the  more  precious  gold.  The 
poet  gave  an  example  to  all  who  would  have  sound 
knowledge  about  deep  things.  At  first  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  the  phil- 
osophers; but  he  persisted,  and  finally,  through 
patience,  he  penetrated  them.  Not  to  his  patience, 
or  to  the  natural  powers  of  his  mind,  did  he  award 
all  the  credit  for  his  successful  mastery  of  things 
subtle  and  profound.  After  pondering  long 
books,  having  sought  Philosophy  where  alone 
loves  to  dwell,  "  in  the  schools  of  the  religious 
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in  the  assemblies  of  philosophers,"  Dante  felt  bound, 
giving  the  world  the  result  of  his  experience,  to 
inculcate  a  lesson;  an  old  lesson,  though  one  not 
easily  learned.  ^'  May  God  permit  thee,  reader ,  to 
gather  fruit  from  thy  reading,'*  said  the  poet,  in  "  the 
twentieth  strain  of  the  first  song,  whose  awful  theme 
records  the  spirits  whelmed  in  woe/'  These  sig- 
nificant words  may  well  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
Frédéric  Ozanam's:  Dante,  and  Catholic  Philosophy 

in  the  Thirteenth  Century, 

John  A.  Mooney. 
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Dante,  and  Catholic  Philosophy  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century. 

PRELIMINARY     DISCOURSE. 
Ttaditixm  of  Letters  in  Italy,  from  the  Latin  Decadence  to  Dante. 


MID  the  doubts  and  passions  disquieting  our  age,  the  past  in- 
terests us  mainly  by  its  relations  to  ourselves,  that  is,  by 
what  we  still  retain  of  it.  The  chief  interest  of  the  his- 
tory of  literature  consists  in  seeking  out  among  the  intellectual 
monuments  of  all  the  ages,  the  ways  of  Providence  and  the  general 
laws  governing  the  human  mind.  Literatures  follow  one  another  : 
we  are  concerned  in  knowing  whether  they  are  bound  together  and 
continue  one  another  ;  whether,  by  the  side  of  the  poetic  instincts 
which  everywhere  awake  spontaneously,  there  is  a  learned  dis- 
cipline, which  constitutes  art,  and  which  the  nations  transmit  one 
to  another,  always  taught  and  always  teaching,  accomplishing  but 
one  and  the  same  work  as  they  follow  one  and  the  same  destiny. 
To  state  the  question  in  briefer  terms,  what  we  wish  to  know  is, 

if  there  exists  a  tradition  of  letters. 
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Modem  reaearcliOB  IjavB  begun  to  re-liiik  in  liistory  the  BUO- 
cesaion  of  epochs.  On  one  Rid?,  tlie  langnuges,  legends,  and  doc- 
trinea  o£  claHsio  antiquity,  which  were  Ihonghi  ti)  have  originated 
in  the  regions  where  the;  chieSy  flourished,  have  been  connected 
with  the  ciTilfzatioDa  of  the  Orient.  The  old  pretensions  to  au- 
tochthonous  dovelopniDnt  liave  disappeared  before  tlio  proofs  of  a 
common  and  distant  dérivation.  On  tlie  other  side,  in  the  little 
known  depths  of  the  Middle  Âges,  in  the  ajatenia  of  its  schools, 
and  in  the  works  of  its  great  masters,  wo  have  bwn  obliged  to 
recojçniïe  the  legitimato  sources  of  rondem  science  and  art.  The 
world  at  large  hua  i^ensed  to  date  from  Luther  the  awakening  of 
human  reason.  Thus  has  been  established  on  the  one  hand  the 
unity  of  the  centuries  of  antiquity,  and  on  the  other,  tliat  of  the 
Christian  ages.  It  now  remains  to  study  more  closelj-  tlie  inter' 
Tsl  separating  these  two  eras  in  the  world's  bistary.  We  muat 
examine  whether  letters  perished  during  the  terrible  years  occu- 
pied by  the  tall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  tlio  inciiraioni  of  the 
barbariana.  Were  they  then  extinguished  to  be  subsequently  re- 
vived by  a  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances,  or  did  they  un- 
dergo a  transformation  which  was  to  save  them,  and  thus  preserve 

The  Kenaisaanee,  for  a  long  time  placed  at  tlie  period  of  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  has  by  some  t>een  thrown  back  to  the 
date  of  the  Crusades,  and  by  othera  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 
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Even  befcrre  Charlemsg;De,  we  Snd  the  Roman  miiaes  Bheltfired  in 
Iriih  and  Anplo-Soxon  monasteries.  But  we  jnust  come  to  cloear 
HUftrtera  with  these  researches.  They  should  IjepMraiiedontheir 
proper  ground,  in  luly.  the  last  refup:e  of  antiquity  and  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  Middle  AgPS.  Thpre  It  ia  that  we  may  obtain  a 
view  of  the  most  memorable  tranfitlon  which  has  erer  taken 
place.  Through  what  phases  did  letters  pnax  during  cloven  hundred 
yeare,  from  ihe  Liitin  lipcadonco  to  the  first  writings  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue?  How  did  the  human  mind  lay  aside  itq pagan  liaiiitit 
to  take  ou  u  new  chnractor?  This  is  the  revolution  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  follow,  seeking  in  its  long  courue  to  discover,  it  wo  can. 
the  unity  of  the  tradition  of  letters.  Urst,  we  will  consiider  thnl 
tradition  b»  existing  among  the  Romans,  audi  as  antiquity  h.td 
made  it  in  the  age  of  Augustus;  then  we  will  n-atch  it  aa  re- 
generated by  Christianity;  we  will  examine  whether  it  traversed 
tbo  period  of  inirbarism,  and  bow  it  was  reproduced  in  the  works 
of  Italian  genius,  whence  in  turn  it  want  forth  to  reign  over 
every  literature  in  Kiirope. 


If  we  consider  Roman  civilization  at  the  opening  of  the  mod- 
em era,  weshnU  find  that  it  had  ita  roots  in  the  whole  of  antiquity. 
We  see  in  it  the  result  and  abridgment  of  the  anterior  civilizations, 
and,  aa  it  were,  the  latest  effort  of  cbe  human  mind  after  the  lapse 
of  four  thousand  years.     The  Latin  language  itself,  by  the  inooii 
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testable  origlnaJity  of  ila  character,  lij  its  radical  aualogias  witli 
the  Greek  and  tlio  Sanscrit,  beara  witness  W  the  primitive  ^ell^ 
tionE  Qiistiiig  between  the  Orient,  Greece,  aod  Italj.  Rome  appears 
Id  have  received  from  the  East,  through,  tbe  Etruscans,  its  gravest 
relif^ous  institutioos,  the  remains  of  a  di.^llgured  truth  notlacking 
grandeur.  I  mean  that  science  of  atiguries  and  worship  of  the 
moneswbiehmadeoflite  a  ceaseless  commucionwith  the  gods  and 
with  ancestral  apirit'4.  The  arts  and  the  sense  of  hcnntr  ciime  to 
Borne  from  Greece,  through  the  neighborhood  of  llie  Dorian  oilies 
of  Calabria  and  Sicily.  Later,  after  the  Macedonian  war,  Greek 
pedagogues  were  to  be  bought  in  tlie  slave  market;  patrician 
youths  studied  in  the  schools  of  Âthena  or  ai  Rhodes  ;  the  Latin 
miutes  grew  rich  by  imitation,  another  species  of  conquest.  Sut 
the  oharacterisijc  qualitj  of  the  Roman  genius,  that  which  it  owed 
only  to  itself  and  to  the  old  Laiiiim  where  it  had  its  birth,  was 
the  pracUcal  sense  of  justice,  the  instinct  of  rights,  of  law.  Laws 
were  reduced  to  a  science — jumjinidenrt  Eloquence  defended 
law  at  home,  while  arms  imposed  it  abroad  ;  tlie  entire  existence 
of  the  ancient  Rottmns  was  enclosed  in  this  circle.  It  was  by 
reason  of  the  energetic  precision  of  their  mental  constitution 
thftt  they  surpassed  all  who  had  preceded  tllem.  The  Greeks 
wrought  for  glory,  the  Rtanutis  for  empire  They  desired  not  to 
much  the  admiration  as  the  obedience  of  men.  They  used  letters 
as  H  power.     The  ri-meml)nince  of  public  atfttira  (ie«  jiuhlka's  is 
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impressed  on  their  finest  works,  as  the  name  of  the  senate  and 
the  people  on  their  monuments.  By  the  majesty  of  Cicero's  har- 
angues, we  recognize  a  speech  which  is  mistress  in  the  affairs  of 
tlie  world;  the  poetry  of  Virgil  is  never  detached  from  the  politi- 
cal cause  which  it  has  embraced:  art  has  something  to  do  beside 
charming  ;  it  must  be  of  use.  There  was  then  at  Rome  in  liter- 
ature as  in  society,  a  secular  tradition,  of  which  Italy  was  the  or-  7 
gan,  in  the  middle  portion  through  Latium,  in  the  South  by  the 
Hellenic  colonies  of  Magna  Grsecia,  and  in  the  North  by  the  Asi- 
atic colonies  of  Etruria  ;  so  that  all  the  labors  of  the  past  had 
there  found  their  goal,  and  all  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  earth 
seemed  to  have  put  their  hands  to  the  work  of  forming  their 
masters. 

Now,  the  three  chief  things  constituting  Roman  civilization, 
namely,  religion,  laws,  and  letters,  were  bordering  on  their  deca- 
dence. "We  must  follow  them  in  their  downward  course,  to  learn 
if  their  destinies  divide  or  run  side  by  side,  to  know  what  was  to 
be  done  away  with  and  what  retained. 

The  downfall  of  paganism  was  not  at  all  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  it.  The  ancient  religion  did  not  disappear 
rapidly  to  make  way  for  the  Gospel.  Notwithstanding  the  scoffs 
of  philosophers,  the  multitude  were  slow  in  deserting  its  altars  ; 
the  advent  of  the  emperors  gave,  to  it  a  species  of  restoration  : 
minds  were  led  back  to  it  bv  the  lassitude  of  doubt  or  the  uneasi- 
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neas  of  reraorse.  Ita  Btrangtli  was  rpnewed  by  the  inlrodactioii 
of  the  foreign  worships  of  Sorapis  and  Mithras.  But  tlieae 
borrowed  religions  only  brought  lo  it  &  more  learned  error; 
they  abnliahed  neither  impure  observances  nor  bloody  rites. 
Pr^fftnism  did  not  then  reform  itaeif  aa  if  to  meet  the  truth  halt 
way!  it  disputed  the  ground  to  the  very  end.  The  last  tracée 
were  long  preserved,  and  that  which  thus  remained  was  au  ob- 
stacle uud  not  a  help  for  the  future. 

Ifut  thus,  however,  did  legislation  fare.  At  first  it  seemed  as 
if  the  entire  Roman  edifice  were  about  to  crumble.  The  emperor, 
who,  under  this  military  title  vras  merely  the  head  of  the  plebeians, 
completed  the  destruction  of  tho  patrician  city,  long  sliaken  in  it^ 
sacerdotal  and  military  constitution.  Tlie  city  perished,  and  with 
it  disappeared,  little  by  little,  ila  pitiless  lawsand  the  jealouasolem- 

empiro  wbb  iu  course  of  establishment  The  provinces  developed 
under  a  conunon  administration  ;  their  uaagea,  collected  and  oodi- 
fled  by  the  Jurisconsults,  formed  u  public  or  natinnitl  law,  which 
waa  put  forward  to  oppose  the  rigor  of  the  old  civil  law,  and 
which  guve  new  fonndations  to  tJie  family,  to  property,  and  to 
justice.  It  was  this  public  law.  that  is  to  say,  the  law  which  the 
world  had  made  for  itself  through  the  medium  of  Bome,  which 
WM  preserved  in  the  compiUtiODS  of  JusUniau  to  become  die  bnsix 
of  future  Bocielies,    AU  Europe  is  founded  on  this  iiiîierîlanoe. 
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The  destiny  of  letters  is  similar  to  that  of  laws.  At  first,  they 
are  seen  to  decline  rapidly.  A  time  came  when,  the  processes  of 
art  absorbing  the  mind,  the  care  for  the  form  carried  away  the 
thought,  and  began  to  lower  its  flight.  That  moment  was  deci- 
sive. An  arrogant  reaction  set  in  against  the  great  writers  of  the 
preceding  age.  The  illusion  of  false  theories,  the  glitter  of  de- 
clamatory exercises  and  of  public  lectures,  completed  the  aberra- 
tions of  eloquence  and  of  poetry.  Inspiration,  which  gives  life, 
retreated  ;  and  with  it,  style,  which  is  the  light  by  which  we  see 
the  thought.     And  yet,  this  is  the  very  period  when  Latin  liter- 

* 

ature  laid  hold  on  the  future.  Rome  then  achieved  two  memor- 
able acts  for  the  diffusion  and  the  preservation  of  human  learning. 
First,  as  she  saw  that  she  had  received  from  the  Eastern  na- 
tions all  she  could  expect  from  them,  Rome  turned  toward  the 
West.  She  there  found  rude  manners  and  undisciplined  minds  ; 
she  undertook  to  lift  these  to  her  own  level.  During  the  long 
period  when  her  conquests  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end;  she 
subjugated  the  earth  a  second  time,  and  even  more  completely, 
by  her  language  and  her  institutions.  The  propagating  move- 
ment may  be  followed.  We  see  letters  start  from  the  North  of 
Italy,  and  spread  by  way  of  Roman  Gaul  into  Spain,  where  they 
raised  up  the  brilliant  generation  of  the  two  Senecas,  Lucan, 
Quintilian,  and  Martial.  They  afterwards  passed  into  Africa,  in 
the  time  of  Comutus,  Fronto,  and  Apuleius,  to  return  to  Gaul, 
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and  even  to  Travos  on  the  coaBnea  of  Germiinj,  with  tlie  pane- 
gyristB,  with  Ausonius,  RoHios,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  Thus 
did  forei)çnera  oblAin  citizea^hip  in  iLe  republic  of  letters  aa  well 
as  m  the  Btate.  Some  W4U  not  ignorunt  of  the  danger  of  this  in- 
vasion ;  alie  was  aware  of  what  ahe  must  lose  in  eiegance  and 
nobility,  in  thus  consorting  vith  the  sons  of  liarbnrinua.  Her 
glory  coneists  io  not  having  been  repelled  by  the  eight  of  tiiem. 
She  naturalized  lliem,  civilized  them  ;  she  pursued  at  her  nwn 
risk  and  peril  the  education  of  the  writen>  and  the  nntinualitieR. 
This  was  not  simply  the  courra  of  events  ;  it  wiu*  a  benefit  iiti- 
(leratood  !ird  intended.  Plinj  pro 
nmrkable milogiiinn,  that  "The gods 
give  to  the  world  a  seraner  sky,  to  i 
gether  discordant  tongues,  and  to  rpstore  ki  i 
And  Tertullian,  going  a  Htep  farther,  coined  ii  nev 
qiient  burbiiriBin,  to  ejtpresa  that  imivereiil  cult 
spread  abroad  from  the  British  IslandH  ui  tlie  extr 
gory  ;  he  called  it,  Rovianiiat. 

At  the  same  time,  and  tliat  the  widening  circle 
centre,  a  new  power,  unknown  to  preceding  ages, 
of  estûbliahmant:  pnWio  instnietim.  Egypt  Imd  its  initiBtion», 
surrounded  by  mystery;  at  Athens,  the  care  of  literarj'  initruc- 
tion  was  left  to  the  good  will  or  the  cupidity  of  the  learned.  In 
Italy,  Ihe  land  of  discipline,  teaching  was  to  become  a  magistnoy. 


jMJii  Italy  thin  re- 
m  t<)  liHye  chosen  her  to 
nil  empires,  to  bring  to- 
tore  ki  man,  hvmantiy.'' 


which  wa 
itleaofTTar 


ight  have  a 
8  in  progress 
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Cjeaar  eanctioned  it  bj  aurroimding  it  n-ith  i 
privilegoB;  VeBpaaiaii  asBigned  a  public  aaiary  lor  tho  nuiinto- 
nsnee  of  mastDre  uf  Iwlles-lettres,  Tlien  sruse  those  celebrated 
schoolu  of  the  Capitol,  to  which  order  and  prosperity  were  ingured 
b;  imperial  legislatioti,  and  wliich,  imder  the  reig:n  ot  Vatentinian 
rn.,  counted  thirty  profeaaors,  surrounded  bj  inuumerable  pupils. 
Two  instructorB  laiight  philosophy  and  jurisprudence;  there 
wet«  three  Latin  rhetoricians,  flva  Greek  sophiste,  ten  Oreek  and 
ten  Latin  graninixrians.  Twenty-nine  liV)niries  iicid  the  learned 
treasures  of  Hutiquity.  Similar  foundutioiis  were  multiplied 
throughout  Italy,  and  a  constitution  dF  Antoninus  Pius  extended 
t)]em  to  tlui  nties  o£  the  provinces.  At  the  sight  ot  these  potent 
means,  one  is  Bit  Bret  aurprisod  at  tlio  irodiocrity  ot  IIip  reaults. 
One  uanirally  looks  witli  disdain  upon  schools  wliieh  follow  ages  . 
of  greatness,  and  whence  issue  only  obscure  generations.  In  rain 
did  QuintiUan,  in  his  "  Inatitntes  of  the  Orator,"  undertake  the 
éducation  i\l  the  eloquent  man.  He  was  not  permitted  actually 
Vi  see  the  ideal  orator  whom  he  so  solicitously  endeavored  to 
form.  However,  let  us  bewars  ot  too  rash  a  juiigment:  those 
prammarians,  artificers  in  words,  who  passed  their  days  in  con- 
troversies regarding  syntni,  were  watching  over  the  preservation  i 
of  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  laiiRiiageB  in  the  world.  Those 
Bcholiaata.  whose  pemisteut  cominentariea  seem  to  fasten  like 
ofloker-wonnB  on  the  writJoga  of  poets  and  prose-aiithorB,  will 
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yet,  ill  liie  diBciiBaioa  of  every  flyllablu,  nuiintHin  the 
of  Ihe  Wits,  Uiruw  liglil  upon  obscure  paagages,  and  proatirvt  ilic 
remombrance  of  ueuges  that  have  pnased  Kway.  To  tliem  do  we 
owe  the  boon  of  being  able  to  read  intelligently  the  wurka  of  tlie 
great  men,  their  maatera  and  own.  Macrobius,  Serviuii,  Teren- 
tisiiUB  Maurus,  Martianus  Capella,  by  gathering  together  the 
learning  of  Uieir  time,  became  the  teachers  of  the  Middle  Âgea. 
Wait  a  few  hundred  years,  and  from  thoae  very  schoola  which 
aaem  to  you  ao  useless,  will  eome  forth  disciples  beyond  their 
utmost  liopes  ;  from  them  are  \a  issue  the  radiant  figures  of  Dante 
and  Petrareb.  In  this,  as  in  eo  many  other  cases,  it  is  found  that 
man  has  been  working  for  a  future  other  than  the  near  one  in  his 
thOHghta.  Ha  does  otherwise  than  he  intenda  to  do,  oflfin,  much 
.more  tlian  he  dreiims  of  ;  and  when  his  work  is  completed,  we 
cannot  retrain  from  admiring  tlia  all-powerful  will  that  worked 
with  him.  Now,  this  obscure  labor  which  preserved  to  iis  classic 
lettera,  this  teaching,  which  hod  its  focus  in  Italy,  and  its  reys 
everywhere,  ia  what  I  mean  by  tradiivm.  Tradition  thus  gave 
shelter  to  art,  that  the  period  of  fltorma  might  be  safely  traversed, 
as  the  ark,  on  the  eve  of  the  deluge,  gathered  the  living  creatures 
withhi  its  hold.  The  ark  was  but  a  darksome  refuge,  poor  and 
narrow,  and  yet  all  the  nobler  part  of  nature  found  ehelter  there. 
Similarly,  the  tradiljon  of  lettera  asems  reduced  to  the  meagre 
scaffolding  of  scholastic  glossca  and  grammatical  rules  ;  and  yet  it 
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holds  within  its  bounds  all  the  great  literary  epochs  of  Europe. 
Where  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  only  a  decadence,  we  must 
recognize  a  starting-point. 

II. 

But  while  letters  were  to  be  saved,  pagan  society  was  to  end 
by  a  dissolution  relaxing  sucessively  all  its  thews.  That  was 
the  period  when  the  Christian  Church  began  its  work  in  Rome. 
Between  these  two  inimical  societies,  an  abyss  existed  ;  how  was 
the  human  mind  to  bridge  it  ?  How  should  Christianity  enter  in- 
to letters,  and  letters  into  Christianity  ?  Here  the  question  pre- 
sents itself  in  all  its  difficulty.  And  it  is  here  that  we  must  en- 
deavor to  grasp  the  secret  bonds  by  which  the  ages  are  knitted 
together. 

Firsts  the  Gospel  penetrated  into  Roman  civilization  by  a  latent 
influence  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  We  must  look 
closely  at  that  interior  and  communicative  power  which  was  ex- 
erted upon  the  pagans  themselves  ;  we  must  go  down,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  moral  catacombs,  hollowed  out  beneath  the  soil  of  pagan- 
ism, in  order  that  the  final  upheaval  might  be  wrought  We  may 
follow  the  traces  of  the  Apostolic  preaching  into  the  palace  of  the 
Ctesars,  and  we  may  watch  the  regenerative  thought  slowly 
spreading  by  the  current  of  opinions,  even  into  the  laws  and  into 
literature.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  we  sud- 
denly meet  with  two  decisions,  one  oi  which  modifies  the  right  of 
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life  and  death  held  by  masters,  and  the  other  emancipates  women 
from  the  perpetual  tutelage  exercised  by  their  kindred.  And 
these  two  acts,  subversive  of  the  whole  public  economy  of  tlie 
Romans,  contrary  to  all  previous  efiorts  of  jurisprudence,  to  the 
entire  tendency  of  manuers,  are  found,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
at  the  very  moment  of  tlie  propagation  of  the  new  faith  which  frees 
the  slave  througli  the  power  of  conscience,  and  woman  by  virginity. 
The  hidden  action  of  Christianity  shows  itself  especially  in  liter- 
ature, as,  for  example,  when  we  come  to  investigate  the  celebrated 
question  of  the  relations  of  St.  Paul  with  Seneca.  We  soon  recog- 
nize the  profound  difference  existing  between  the  stoicism  of  the 
Greeks,  of  which  the  basis  was  wholly  pagan,  and  the  views  of 
the  Roman  stoic,  who  re-establishes  the  relations  between  God 
and  man,  througli  grace  and  love.  Thus  in  the  presence  of  the 
new  dogma,  a  silent  reform  had  been  wrought  in  the  system  of 
the  stoics.  This  better  doctrine,  adopted  by  Seneca,  recognizable 
in  Epictetus,  was  to  come  to  the  throne  with  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  to  give  to  the  empire  its  last  fair  days.  So  that  the  Gospel. 
accAised  of  the  decadence  of  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  really  delayed 
the  course  of  events.  Wliile  pagans  wore  burning  Christians  in 
the  gardens  of  Nero,  the  torches  of  those  festivals  were  already 
*    enlightening  the  world.  * 

*  A  decree  of  the  senate  under  Claudius  abollsbes  tbe  tutelage  of  the  rel- 
atives over  women  who  have  reached  a  twelve-year-old  majority.    An- 
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The  celebrated  thesis  of  the  relations  existing  between  Seneca 
and  St  Paul  has  been  so  compromised  by  incompetent  criticism  that 
one  can  no  longer  refer  to  the  subject  witliout  adducing  the 
proofs.  The  strongest,  that  which  has  been  the  most  neglected, 
and  which  appears  to  us  decisive,  is  the  distinction  between  the 
two  stoicisms  ;  on  the  one  side  that  of  Zeno,  Chrysippus.  and 
Clean thes.  whose  metaphysics  teaches  the  absolute  unity  of  nature, 
the  divinity  of  the  world,  the  future  absorption  and  annihilation 
of  the  soul  in  the  divine  essence,  the  sum  of'all  things  enclosed  in 
a  fatal  circle  of  successive  destructions  and  creations  ;  finally,  the 
exaltation  of  the  human  being  so  far  as  to  make  him  a  portion  ol  the 
divinity  ;  this  last  is  a  pagan  doctrine  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Indian  Vedanta.  Od  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  esoteric  doctrine 
of  Seneca,  who  distinguishes  between  the  divine  and  the  human  per- 
sonalities, God  acting  as  a  father,  and  2^reventinghy  His  assistance 
man  who  corresponds  by  love  ;  add  to  this  the  combat  between 
the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  immortality,  moral  freedom,  and  the  pre- 
cept of  universal  brotherhood.  These  doctrines  are  not  inferred 
from  obscure  illusions  contained  in  the  public  writings  of  the 
philosopher;  they  are  found  in  his  most  intimate  correspondence; 
they  fill  entire  epistles  ;  see  especially  letters  41,  42,  05,  102,  120. 
If,  besides,  such  doctrines  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  personal  ele- 

otherfrees  slaves  abanduned  by  their  masters  on  account  of  sickness  or  old 
ajfe.  See  M.  Troplonp's  Mémoire,  analyzed  in  the  Comptes  rendus  de 
V Académie  des  sciences  murales  et  politiques. 
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nation  of  tdiaracwr  of  a  man  dishonored  by  bo  miuiy  weaknesBea, 
ono  DiituraU;  thinks- of  the  circumstances  that  miglit  have  brought 
him  in  eontuet  with  Die  teaching  of  St.  Panl,  Tiiese  are  indicated 
in  the  eiceilent  Mémoire  of  M.  Greppo  ;  the  preadiing  of  St.  Paul 
HI  the  Âreopagiia,  his  discussions  with  the  Athenian  atoics,  his 
appearance  at  Corinth  before  the  pro-consiil  Annaeua  Gallio,  a 
brotlier  of  Seneca's,  and  his  arrival  at  Rome,  where  he  was  placed 
in  the  ouslody  of  Afranius  Burrhus,  prefect  of  the  prffilorium. 
Snee  the  above  was  written,  I  have  seen  tlie  lueation  ol  the  re- 
lations between  St.  Paul  and  Seneca  treated  witii  much  powerand 
itigenuitj  in  tJie  "  Césars,"  by  M.  de  Champagny. 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  study  Christianity  in  itself,  amid  all 
tlie  obscurity  of  these  first  two  centuries  we  find  it  already  id  the 
full  poBSCBBion  of  its  a^nritual  power:  it  bears  within  it  all  that 
il  is  to  bring  forth.  The  Church  is  but  just  bom,  and  yet  it  has 
fts  hierarchy  crowned  by  the  papacy,  its  litui^y  conaecratod  by 
tlie  Eucharistie  sacriflce.  In  tlie  representations  of  sacred  per- 
BODS  and  tilings  in  the  catacoml>s,  no  see  the  beginnings  of  llie 
traditional  typen  of  Christian  art  ;  later,  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
will  rise  to  the  li^ht  of  day,  and  the  basilicas  that  cover  them  will 
Bit  to  the  very  heavens  tlieir  triumphant  ciipolan.  The  sacred 
Bcriplurea  open  a  well-spring,  previously  unknown,  wherein  letters 
are  to  be  renewed.  The  jirte  u/We  ifoWv*  are  the  beginuings 
of  modem  history,  and  in  the  alli^orlcul  "  Viùons  of  Hennas  " 
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we  recognize  a  new-born  poetry,  l.Jle  first  example  of  lije  books 
of  visions  BO  numerous  in  the  Uiddle  Â|i;eE,  iKxika  ihat  will  flnuJl.v 
inspire  the  Divine  Comedy. 

Tllirdly,  tlie  Chriatinn  religion,  notwithstanding  its  radical  ueii- 
nesa,  did  not  abjure  tha  old  ciTilization  which  it  had  come  to  regen- 
erate. One  must  not  here  loolt  to  see  a  desperate  conepiracy,  a 
rtetiberate  revolt,  tlie  flicile  heroism  of  enmity.  The  men  whu 
were  given  to  the  lions  did  not  deny  their  Roman  fatherland  ;  lliey 
believed  in  its  deaUnies,  they  looked  upon  the  empire  aa  the  sole 
bond  which  hindered  the  world  from  tailing  asunder, -end  tliey 
asked  oFGod  its  preeerratiou.  Tiie  arts  tent  them  antique  forms 
for  the  eiprassion  of  their  thoughts;  their  sepulchral  paintinga 
still  recall  the  methods  of  pagan  artists;  in  them,  tlie  figure  of 
Orpheus,  by  ft  bold  flymhol.  represent»  Christ  drawing  hearts  to 
Himeelf.  At  the  same  time,  tha  first  Fathers  of  the  CImrch  reo 
-ogoise  the  services  of  reason  ;  they  find  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
philoBophers  the  scnttered  traces  of  au  incomplete  tnith,  some- 
thing like  a  far-away  pnrtidpation  in  the  Eternal  Word.  Scventl 
disinples  of  Plato  receive  bspLiam  without  laying  aside  the  philoS' 
opher's  elonk.  One  of  them,  St.  Justin,  opens  at  Rome  the  first 
Hohool  of  orlhodoi  philosophy  ;  he  closes  its  doors,  after  a  lapse 
of  twenty-five  years.  otJy  to  seal  wîtli  his  blood  the  alUance 
tlancefortli  concluded  between  science  and  faith.  Tiivia,  in  the 
very  times  of  the  persecutions,  Christianity,  already  the  ruler  of 
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the  future,  of  which  it  contains  all  the  germs,  binds  to  it  the  past, 
whether  by  the  secret  ascendancy  wliich  it  exercises,  or  by  the 
voluntary  acceptance  of  the  entire  legitimate  inheritance  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  conversion  of  Constantine  hastened  the  course  of  events  ; 
lie  did  not  press  tliem  at  once  to  their  final  conclusion.  We 
must  not  think  that  the  Caesars,  when  they  became  neophytes, 
carried  the  world  with  them:  idolatry  resisted;  however,  it  sub- 
stituted apologies  in  the  place  of  tortures,  and  the  struggle 
became,  a  discussion.  At  the  same  period  began  the  quarrel  of 
Arianism.  These  two  questions  were  agitated,  not  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  world,  but  in  the  cities  of  the  East,  in  Greece,  and 
in  the  full  daylight  of  Italy.  All  Rome  was  stirred  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  re-establishment  of  the  altar  of  victory;  heresy 
deemed  itself  sovereign  at  the  Council  of  Rimini.  The  fate  of 
the  human  race  was  the  question  in  dispute;  a  fruitful  perplexity 
stirred  the  liuman  mind  to  its  very  depths  ;  and  in  the  furrow 
thus  formed,  sprang  up  a  new  science,  Theology.  In  its  turn, 
literature  ended  by  following  the  other  powers  of  the  world  :  it 
became  Christian,  not  without  hesitations,  not  without  profana- 
tions, not  witliout  sundry  vicissitudes.  The  rhetoricians  entered 
the  Church  ;  those  were  tlic  days  of  Lactantius,  of  Victorinus. 
and  of  the  most  glorious  of  the  deserters  from  the  schools,  St. 
Augustine.    Africa  asserted  lier  claim  to  him.     Rome  could  not 
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It  was  said  that,  like  Plftlo,  St  Ambrose  had  been  ïisited  in 
[lis  cradle  bj  bees,  which  bad  left  their  honey  upon  Jiia  lips.  A 
young  orator,  brongbl  up  in  the  Roman  echoole,  he  bad  appeared 
with  Bitraordinaiy  applauaii  in  the  eouria  of  Milan.  He  still 
vFore  the  purple-bordered  robe  of  the  magnatrate  when  he  was 
prcdidmed  bishop  by  Ibe  inspiration  of  the  people.  We  cannot 
be  BBtoniebed  if  the  bubits  of  secular  éloquence  appear  in  hie 
discoursaa,  if  be  remerabers  Cicero  even  when  contending  with 
bim,  if  he  writes  hymns  in  the  metrea  of  Horace.  Tlie  old 
national  genius  is  still  keeping  watch  with  bim  when  ho  saves 
the  peace  of  the  empire,  whiai  hia  words  bold  the  tjiant  Maii- 
mus  in  Treves,  and  wben  his  letters  stop  on  the  Danubian  frontier 
tbe  conquering  bands  of  tlie  Morcomanni.  Meanwhile  the  grace 
of  the  episuopatfl  urges  him  onwaril  and  leaves  liim  no  repose; 
he  lakes  part  in  oil  the  controteraies,  all  the  dangers  of  liis  times. 
Symmachus  and  the  deputies  from  tbe  senate,  when  they  ask  for 
the  restoration  of  their  idola,  find  him  on  Iheir  way  ;  ana  when 
the  Aj^n  impress's  satellites  seek  to  force  tbe  gates  of  the 
temple,  he  is  found  standing  upon  the  tlireshold.  Thus,  al!  has 
ita  place  in  Ibis  great  mind,  and  the  same  heart  that  led  bim  to  re- 
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proiich  Theodnsiua  with  the  massacre  of  ThoBBslanlca.  will  induce   j 
him  W  aell  tlie  aiicred  vessels  for  tlie  raoaoiu  of  cuptfvEa,  and  to 
alied  abuudant  tear?,  weeping  tlie  death  of  a  brother,  or  the  fall 
of  a  siii'StrickGU.  virgin. 

Two  other  wrilBre  must  delain  as  yet  a  moment.  St.  Paulinus 
a  disciple  of  the  poet  Auaoniui,  deserted  the  pagan  muses  ant 
his  rich  posseBsions  in  Aquitaine,  to  pass  his  life  in  tlie  shelter  of 
the  tomb  of  SI.  !Felii  of  Ffola.  His  pensive  pietj'  loved  T.he  beau- 
tiful sky  of  Campania,  the  davotiona  to  a  fatored  saint,  pilgrim- 
ages frequented  by  a  population  that  returned  from  them  to  lead  i 
better  lives.  But  sacred  literature  followed  liim  into  his  retreat  ;  i 
a  few  ehoaen  souls  shared  it,  aod  a  lively  correspondence  kept  up 
his  relations  with  the  most  illustrionB  persons.  One  cannot  deny 
him  a  sliare  in  the  intellectual  destinies  of  Italy,  and  io  the 
affairs  of  Christendom. 

Later,  when  the  days  of  Kome  were  «earing  their  end,  St.  Leo 
the  Great  seemed  to  bold  them  back.  This  pontifE  was  called 
the  ChrisUan  Demosthenes  ;  in  the  pulpit,  he  recaUed  St.  Paul, 
and  in  the  pantiticnl  chair,  St.  Peter.  Ital}'  had  nothijig  stronger 
to  oppose  to  the  inTSsion  of  Attila,  Three  hundred  thouaaud 
barbarians  stopped  at  the  passage  of  the  Miucio,  in  the  presence 
of  the  aged  prieai  A  few  years  luter,  within  tlie  walla  of  Rome, 
he  assuaged  the  fury  of  Genseric,  obtaining  from  him  the  Uvea  of 
the  citizens  and  the  preaervation  of  buildinga.    We  shall  never 
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know  how  mutli  (Courage  and  geiiiuH  have  tieeii  requireii  to  pro- 
serve  aotil  tliQ  present  da;,  nil  tlint  remain  of  llio  atiiiicH  of  ihat 
CÏI7  on  which  was  iet  loose  liie  vengeance  of  tlie  whoie  world. 

Thus  the  Cliurch  ittruggied  iigninat  paganism  and  lieresy,  that 
minds  might  be  set  free,  and  at  the  same  timo  kept  liack  thu 
barbarians,  and  proionged  the  existence  of  tiie  uid  civiJiuiliuu. 
The  biahopa  relieveci  the  weary  legions  of  the  care  of  the  Umpire. 
Id  the  period  of  terror  whieh  preceded  tiie  fall  of  the  Weatfltn 
throne,  each  year  of  delay  was  a  beneftL  Morals  and  roauners, 
law  and  literature,  needed  time  10  prepare  for  themselves  places  of 
refuge.  IVith  the  bishoprics,  centres  of  study  were  multiplied 
tlirou^^hout  Italy.  Then  must  have  commenced  the  parochial 
Mcb<x)lB,  mentioned  in  52Q  (Â,  D.)  by  the  Council  of  Yaisuo. 
Becular  instruction  had  yielded  lo  the  influence  of  the  general 
law,  and  the  tradition  of  letters  was  thenceforth  Christian.  Tet 
it  forsook  neither  its  patriotic  memories  nor  its  devotion  to  great 
models.  All  the  energy  of  the  Roman  accent  wan  renewed  in 
the  songs  of  the  poet  PrudentiiiB,  when  he  placed  on  the  lips  of 
the  martyr,  St.  Lawrence,  the  following  hj-mn:  '■0  Christ! 
name  hke  to  no  other  under  the  sun.  splendor  and  virtue  of  the 
Father,  author  of  heaven,  founder  of  these  walls  !  Thou  placedst 
Itome  as  b  sovereign  at  the  summit  of  eartldy  things,  willing  that 
the  world  shoidd  serve  the  people  who  bear  the  steel  and  wear 
the  logs.     Behold  how  the  whole  humau  race  has  passed  under 
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the   Ihw  of   Rhivhi?.      HostUo  ways  of  life   draw   near  K 
another,  and  ai'e  blended  together  in  Ihoiiglit  mid  in  wort 
GJirist!  grant  to  Thy  Romans  thnt  ttieir  dtT  may  he  Chrintian,   ] 
that  city  by  which  Tliou  hast  jçiven  one  and  the  same  faith  V 
tlie  aiUea  of  the  eartli.     AH  tlie  provinces  are  united  iaoneoreed;  \ 
the  world  has  yielded  ;  may  the  imperial  city  yield  in  its 
may  Romulus  be  faithful,  aud  Kuma  believe  in  Thoal  " 


<n  of  the  barbitrians  iipens  a  tiiird  period  wheo  tl 
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n  tilings 
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in  lesK  than  two  eentiiriBu  (404-557  ),  did  llic  Dortbem  hurdea  dot- J 
olate  Ituly,     They  followed  one  anoUier  so  closely  that  tive 
eratioQB  were  subjected  to  these  terrors,  aud  passed  away,  bear-fl 
ing  witii  them  thai  uncertainly  regarding  the  future  which  do-.  I 
strays  the  power  of  laboring  for  it.     As  hope  died,  so  were 
ories  blotted  out    The  antique  world  there  ends,  and  there  \ 
the  mûdem  world;  ills  a  btrtU  on  the  day  following  a  death,  Bnd. 
in  the  darksome  hour  which  eeparates  the  two,  ail  tmnai lion  dis- 
appears. 

However,  amid  these  Hnne<i  irruptions  of  which  the  disastrouB 
effects  cBDQot  'he  denied,  we  muy  call  to  mind  another  ^t  not 
less  oonaidwable,  I  mean  tlie  panifie  arrirtil  of  vast  numbera  of 
barbarians  within  the  Roman  empire     Aft«r  Ciewr  had  led  (he 
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Germans  at  Pharsalia,  they  jçradually  filled  the  army  as  mercen- 
aries, country  places  as  colonists,  a  variety  of  offices  as  citizens, 
until  finally,  when  they  had  become  consuls,  patricians,  prefects 
of  the  praetorium,  sons-in-law  to  the  emperors,  they  occupied  so 
large  a  space  that  none  was  left  for  their  masters.  These  stran- 
gers, half  Romans,  placed  between  the  old  inhabitants  of  Italy 
and  its  new  conquerors,  prevented  a  shock  which  must  otherwise 
have  reduced  everything  to  dust  and  ashes  ;  their  regular  domina- 
tion smoothed  the  passage  from  liberty  to  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. 

The  two  facts  which  we  have  just  indicated,  the  pacific  entrance 
and  the  violent  invasion,  characterize,  in  Italy,  the  successive 
conquests  of  the  Goths  and  the  Lombards. 

And  here  we  pause  to  recognize  the  reparative  mission  of  The- 
odoric.  His  arrival  in  Italy  was  at  first  a  legal  reclamation,  exer- 
cised against  the  Heruli,  in  the  name  of  the  Cœsar  of  Byzantium  ; 
then,  a  peaceable  taking  possession,  consented  to  by  the  senate 
and  acquiesced  in  by  tlie  people.  His  benefactions  restored  the 
walls  of  the  cities,  their  aqueducts,  their  amphitheatres,  and  the 
still  more  precious  ruins  of  their  liberties.  The  hierarchy  of  titles, 
of  offices,  and  of  magistracies,  preserved  its  prestige  ;  the  laws 
regained  their  power.  This  leader  of  Germanic  bands,  who 
could  sign  his  name  only  by  means  of  a  perforated  plate  of  gold, 
did  himself  honor  in  wearing  the  purple  ;  he  gave  a  Roman  code 
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of  iawa  to  hia  disarmod  warriors,  Hurrounddd  himBall  with  l 
tsries,  quteatore,  apd  counta  (comto),  and  discoiiraeii  with  them  A 
concerniDR  maiims  of  philosophy,  the  couraea  of  the  stars,  the  I 
nature  of  rivers  and  seaa.     Rome  lent  to  him  lier  aiiapicea.andho  J 
aeemed  to  meditatn  tliB  formation  of  a  new  Empire  of  the  Weal,  J 
thua  antedating  by  three  centuries  the  work  of  Chariemagae. 
general  tdliatice  was  formed  among  the  Germanic  nations,  under   l 
tlie  patronage  of  the  Gothic  race,  wliieh  then  held  the  finest  prov-  ' 
Inces  of  Europe.     Thus  was  contact  with  Latin  science  and  cc 
toms  civilizing  a  people  who  apolie  an  admirable  language,  ai 
whose  heroic  memoriea  were  in  fhemselveE  an  epic  poem,     Wlio.'l 
would  not  have  predicted  foij&iis  race  a  long  historical  deetinftl 
The  dawn  of  a  rising  civilization  began  to  break  from  tlie  ahorei  ^ 
of  the  Adriatic  \a  the  pillars  of  Hercules.     And  yet,  the  mon- 
arohy  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  lasted  only  siity-nine  years.    Tba  J 
decisive  cause  of  ita  ruin  will  not,  I  tliink,  be  hard  to  Hnd. 
heresy  of  Ariua,  tliat  impotent  and  disputatioua  doctrine,  which 
lacked  the  courage  to  abide  by  tbe  useful  obscurities  of  faith, 
■which  loved  the  shadow  of  tbe  throne  and  the  protection  of  em- 
preasea  and  eunuchs,  did  not  possess  the  strength  needed  Co  up- 
hold anew  society:  it  failed,  and  the  new  order  of  things  tell 
from  ita  grasp. 

In  connection  with  Theodoric,  appear  two  men  to  whom  letters 
owe  rauoh,  Bcethiua  and  Cassiodurus. 
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sttiiua  still  belongs  to  the  piist,  Ilescencled  from  the  fumilips 
of  Aniciua  and  Mnnlius,  he  iiiiited  in  his  liouse  nil  the  niemomla 
of  the  old  patrician,  all  the  honors  of  the  republic.  We  see  him 
oti  H  certain  duy  pasa  from  the  senate  to  the  circus,  and  there,  be- 
tween his  two  eona,  consuls,  aorroundeci  bj  liclore,  distribute  lie 
lar^ssGS  of  the  prince  to  the  assembled  people,  who  fancy  thera- 
selres  back  in  the  times  of  the  Ctesars,  once  more  enjoying;  bread 
and  games  [jianem  el  circsnaes).  Duritig  hia  infrequent  leisure 
moments  he  visited  in  thought  the  schools  of  Greece  )  his  tnins- 
latJona  of  Ar  istotle.  and  of  the  cammenlators  of  Ar  istotlo,  em- 
braced the  entire  system  of  the  Feripatotics:  thence,  and  eapeci- 
ftlly  from  a  |)aaaage  in  hia  version  of  Porphyry,  was  one  day  to 
tSBue,  with  the  controversy  between  the  realists  and  thenominul- 
ista,  the  whole  scholastic  philosophy.  On  the  otlier  hand,  his 
■"Treatise  on  Consolation."  destined  to  achieve  greut  popularity, 
and  betimes  tmnslalciâ  into  many  tongues,  waa  to  introduce  to  the 
Uiddle  Ages  the  ideas  of  Plato,  regenerated  by  Christian  mysti- 
dsm.  The  sdtnce  of  antiquity  received  in  his  person  the  baptism 
ol  blood.  He  died  a  martyr.  To  this  day,  the  people  of  Pavia 
kneel  at  hia  tomb,  nnd  the  peasants  of  the  valley  of  Chiavennu 
point  out  to  the  traveller  the  louer  of  Bcethius. 

Oaseiodorus  fulfils  anotlicr  destiny  ;  he  stands  nearer  to  the 
iMrtwriana,  nearer  to  tlie  future.  Wa  meet  ium  in  tlic  court  of 
the  conquerors,  the  historiitn  of  their  eiploits,  llie  panegyrist  ai 
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Iheïr  reigns,  ïn  fine,  the  mioiBtflr  of  Theodnric.  vl  Amalaaiintlii,  J 
of  Athalario,  o£  Theodntas.  always  emplojinjt  llieir  pmver 
wliatever  retrained  of  enlightennout.    The  resurlpt^  uf  the  princM^  I 
dr^wn  lip  by  him.  Hïlute  Rome  witli  the  imptwing  tiilea  of  Uitgig^k 
LeUers,  Itchier  of  Eloqftenct.  Rmple  0/  ViHiM.     Througb  liiiu  titsj 
senate  received  the  order  to  re-eatabligh  tlie  public  salury  of  ll 
gnimniBriuoB  mid  rhetoridana.     This  man  lived  through  0 
tire  period  of  historj.     Ho  Imriad  the  Gothic  dynasty  wliich  ) 
had  ioaugurated.     But  when  the  authority  of  kings  OH^ped  b 
gmsp,  he  mndp  for  himself  anotlier  und  more  lasting  dominatioB^fl 
Amid  the  ware  of  Belieariiie  and  Tutila,  he  soupjit  «belter  (or  hie   , 
lAtin  penatea  boneiich  11  Christian  roof:  lie  founded  11  uionaetery 
In  liis  retreSit  itt  Vivarta  ;  he  enriched  it  with  boolcs,  and  peopled 
it  with  laljorioiiB  nionlta, — copyiBls,   tninHlolora,  ami  compiler» 
Fie   himself  set   the   example;  after  having  in  his  IiistihxtiOM,  t 
Divint  and  Human,  traced  for  tliem  an  encycloptcdia  of  m 
pomneous  le*miug,  he  thought  of  the  less  favored  posterity  which 
was  I0  follow,  and.  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  penned  a  traatise 
on  orthography. 

These  admirable  lives  were  not  wasted  in  soliWry  effort».  The 
restored  schools  of  the  Capitol  attmct^d  a  tai^e  number  of  stmn> 
gers.  An  active  correspondenoo  united  the  literary  men  of  ItiUy 
with  those  of  Gaul  ;  the  orations  of  Ennodiiis  shook  the  forum  of 
Milan.     And  when  the  clencnii,  Arator,  read  in  public  the  Acts  of 
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the  Apoaties  versiâud.  Die  clor^j  and  pooplo  of  Rolli«,  assembled 
to  hear  lilm.  filled  ânring  three  days  the  church  of  St.  Fetor  in 
•oiiuxXis. 

OtllET  daja  began  with  Ibo  (conquest  of  the  Lombards.  "That 
cruel  iiatiun,  113  il  sword  that  liad  leaped  from  ita  gcabbard.  mowed 
down  iW  liarveBt  of  the  human  isDe."  IncCDdiaiy  bands  of  Arians 
and  idalaiers  fell  upon  the  conreiits  and  the  churches;  the 
dttes  were  sacked,  the  Uelds  dovaatatod,  and  wild  benata  wan- 
dered in  plates  previously  inhnbited  by  mon.  The  ravagera  went 
to  the  very  walls  of  Rome  to  bear  away  citizens  into  slavery. 
Witliin,  consternation  reigned.  Terror  cauaed  the  disappearance 
of  tlie  magistradee,  tlie  eenite,  the  people,  all  those  great  shadows 
ot  great  things.  Amid  the  uaiversal  dismay,  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff IitnMeK,  iutemipting  the  course  of  his  homihes,  left  his  pulpit 
becaute  life  Imd  become  burdensome  to  bim.  The  Fathers,  in  a 
council  at  Llie  Laleran,  held  in  SSO,  coiil!es.!!ed  that  uone  amoog 
Ihem  "claim  to  escel  in  profane  eloquence,  for  Che  fury  of  many 
tribes  has  desolated  these  provinces,  niid,  surrounded  by  ba.r- 
bkriang,  the  strvants  of  God,  reduced  to  live  by  the  labor  of  their 
banda,  lead  lives  filled  with  care  and  anguish."  Tt  waa  during 
those  two  centuries  of  miaery,  when  Italy,  torn  to  pieces  lij-  the 
liings,  tlie  Lombard  dukes.  aLid  the  Byzantine  eiaichs,  knew  no 
repose,  tîiat  ai>iid  liic  silence  of  thought  and  the  craab  of  falling 
ruina,  letters  might  have  perished  1  — then  or  never. 
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They  were  Baved  by  MonaatiGism  ani!  the  Papacy.     The  genius-   ] 
of  Italy,  upheld  by  these  tvro  tutelary  iustitutiona,  weathered 
the  storm. 

UonasUcIam  liad  received  ita  organizatioD  on  the  ere  of  the 
danger.  The  austerities  of  the  Ihebuid  liad  lont;  before  found 
courageous  imitatora  Iti  the  West;  but  these  bands  uf  conohitea  , 
were  still  awaiting  a  qommoii  low.  L'nder  the  rei^n  of  the  Gotlia 
and  toward  the  year  500  (A.  D.J,  certain  shepherds  of  SuWaoo, 
clearing  away  the  brambles  from  Hie  entrance  to  a  neighboring 
cave  wherein  they  thought  they  had  seen  a  wild  beasl  Btirring, 
diBcovered  a  yoimg  man;  soon,  judging  of  him  by  the  gcntleneag 
of  his  words,  they  took  him  for  an  augel.  Benedictii.4  was  his 
name.  Educated  in  the  Koman  schools,  wearied  with  theaordid- 
nesa  of  the  ture  of  terrestrial  things,  he  had  Hed  to  the  wildemess. 
Numerous  penitents  soon  gathered  under  his  direction.  The  cells 
of  Hont«  Caaaino  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  the 
last  refuge  of  paganism.  Thence  was  it  that  the  man  of  Qod  was 
to  Bend  forth  his  disciples  to  the  exlremiljes  of  Sicily  and  of  Oaul, 
the  beginning  of  that  beneficent  invasion  which  was  to  overrun 
CUristendom.  It  is  said  that  one  night,  when  his  monks  were 
asleep,  and  he  wiilebed  alone  in  a  tower  of  tlie  monastery,  as  he 
looked  forth  upon  the  heavens  he  beheld  around  him  a  great 
brightness,  and  he  saw  the  whole  world  illumined  by  a  ray  of 
sunlight,     Tliat  ray  of  light  was  the  Benedictine  rule.     It  was 
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liumble  and  Bhort;  but  it  embrnced  labor,  u' hid i  aubjugates  the 
eHrtli  ;  prayer,  which  is  mistroaa  of  heavEQ  ;  and  charity,  which 
conquers  men  ;  it  than  restored  to  humanity  the  empire  of  itself 
and  of  all  Ihii^tB  elae.  The  rule  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
u  ronvenliial  library,  and  soon  usage  joined  to  this  the  function  of 
tuition,  Tlie  ohftrtera  deposited  in  the  archives  became  the 
landmarkB  of  the  first  chronicled.  The  legends  of  the  saints 
tlitBw  athwart  ttieir  papes  tlie  beams  of  a  new  poetry.  From  the 
ume  of  tJie  second  generation,  Monte  Cassino  had  its  historj'. 
From  auother  quarter,  and  in  the  North  of  Italy,  even  amid  tlio 
much-feared  Lombards,  the  monastic  colony  of  St  Columbauns 
(612)  brought  to  Bobbio  the  learned  traditiona  of  Ireland.  Thu!* 
was  the  sacred  Are  of  letters  kept  up  under  the  care  of  the  aus- 
tere virginity  of  the  cloister.  What  is  there  astonishing  in  the 
fact  tliat  the  monks  preserved  antiquity  Î  They  were  themselves 
antiquity.  They  spoke  its  language,  wore  its  gannenta,  kept  the 
form  of  its  habitations.  If  it  had  been  given  to  Pythagoras  to  re- 
turn and  visit  the  shores  of  his  beloved  Magnï  Gnecia,  when  he 
beheld  the  pious  repubhce  founded  by  SL  Benedict  and  considered 
their  life  in  community,  their  silence,  the  grave,  cloaked  figures 
pacing  the  porticos,  he  might  liave  thought  he  had  come  upon 
Ilia  own  schools.  And  vet,  the  two  institutions  were  divided 
from  one  another  by  the  entire  breadth  of  Ohristiauity.  These 
wera  the  men  n'hn  were  to  renew  llie  face  of  Europe  by  faith,  by 
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learnmg,  and  by  Ltie  cultiviicidu  uf  Lho  soil.     Dc  lachcd  irom  time,    j 

Ihey  wero  of  all  times  ;  monks  were  to  be  eternal  muii. 

About  the  same  lime  (590-604),  the  Papacy  attained  ti 
potency  in  the  peraon  of  St  Gregory  the  Great,  u  lieroic  priest   ] 
raised  up  to  meet  t)iQ  perils  of  iliose  evil  dayn.     Whilst  the  «'alls    I 
of  Romo,  aliaken  by  cantinunl  aaSHulta,  threatened  to  fail  upon   I 
)iim,  hia  thoughlfi  were  at  Ûieends  of  tlie  earth;  in  the  East,  r 
pelling  tiie  onWrpriseB  of  the  Bywntine  coiin  :  in  the  North,  uo 
verting  the  Anglo-Saxons;  in  the  West,  eomploting  the  overthrow 
of  Arianism  aranne  the  Visigoths  of  Spain.     Hia  diseouraes  o 
the  freeing  of  Elaves,  his  reform  of  tiie  Clmrcii  Chant  and  his 
wrillnga,  still  lield  as  among  the  baaea  of  tlieological  iustnicdont   | 
accomplished  mueh  in  the  itiCereat  of  future  times.     He  lias  been   | 
HCciised  of  wialijng  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  tlie  antique  ages  by 
tliB  destnicliuti  of  books,  but  (10  one  now  believes  tlie  solitary 
and  equivocal  testimony  of  John  of  Snlisbury,  who  lived  six  Imn- 
dred  years  later.     That  pontiff,  w)id  haa  bean  set  down  aa  inimi- 
cal to  letters,  mude  liio  study  of  ihpm  oblijnitory  for  tlie  prieal- 
liood  ;  under  Iiis  auspices,  the  most  lewrned  clerics  mingled  with 
the  moHt  ploiis  monks.     The  eon  of  a  senator,  lie  had  himself 
held  the  office  of  prKl«r,  and  «imetliing  of  the  old  patrician 
always  still  chmji  to  him.     "  None  of  thuso   who   served  him," 
says  the  contemporary   bioRrapher,   "hnd  anything   biirbarous 
either  in  their  laiigiiaRe  or  in  (heir  dress,     Lattnity  was  there  to 
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be  recognized  whether  under  the  trabea  or  the  toga;  it  was  a 
Latin  palace,  where  Latin  customs  were  retained."  Bœthius  has 
been  called  the  last  of  the  Romans  ;  this  name,  which  again  others 
bestow  upon  Brutus,  I  should  give  to  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  did  I 
not  see  after  him  the  character  of  the  masters  of  the  world  reap- 
pear in  some  of  those  illustrious  Popes  of  whom  the  procession 
will  not  be  closed  by  Gregory  VII.  I  do  not  see,  the  world  has 
not  yet  seen,  the  last  of  the  Romans. 

Contemporary  historians  extol  the  learning  of  St.  Martin,  Leo  II., 
Gregory  III.,  and  Zachary  :  their  epistles  stand  in  proof.  Rome 
had  not  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  affairs  of  all  nations.  She  con- 
tinued to  stamp  the  she- wolf  of  Romulus  upon  her  coin.  The 
Papacy  did  not  hand  over  to  the  barbarians  the  keys  of  the  city. 
Learned  ecclesiastics  from  England  and  from  Asia  met  witliin  her 
precincts.  In  690,  there  came  to  Rome  a  monk  of  Tarsus,  named 
Theodore,  a  pupil  of  the  schools  of  Athens  ;  this  monk  was  des- 
tined to  bear  with  him  ancient  literature  to  the  archiépiscopal  see 
of  Canterbury.  The  teaching  of  grammar,  that  is  to  say.  of  liter- 
ature, continued  in  the  city  ;  the  Vatican  library,  meagre  as  it 
might  be,  sent  Greek  manuscripts  of  Aristotle  to  Pepin  the  Short 
The  basilicas  were  enriched  with  mosaics  and  paintings.  The  in- 
defatigable activity  of  the  human  mind  showed  itself  in  the  ad- 
mirable controversies  sustained  by  the  theologians  of  Italy  with 
the  Monothelites  and  the  Iconoclasts.     But  civilization  was  above 
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all  perpetitaleâ  b/  that  which  is  ils  moat  faithful  depositorjr, 
nanielj,  bj  the  languages.  The  Homan  Church  bore  lo  tlie 
iiorthem  nations  the  ancient  idiom  of  the  proconsuls,  disputed 
with  Oonstantinople  in  the  language  of  St.  Jolm  Chrjsoetom,  and 
earefoll;  gathered  together  the  primitive  terta  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  Gonaeorating  bj  solemn  adopliou  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
she  saved  whatever  there  was  of  most  eniiaent  iu  the  past,  the 
genius  orLatium,  of  Greece,  and  of  the  Orient 

And  thus  likewise,  tradition  periahed  not.  It  was  preserved  in 
the  Church,  and  hence  in  Christendom.  Amid  the  obaourit7 
which  extends  from  the  seventh  to  the  eighth  century,  the  human 
mind  did  not  deatro;  its  work  of  so  man;  years.  Tho  Sovereign 
Artificer  wrought  in  silence;  or,  if  He  seemed  to  slumber  for  a 
moment,  the  Church  watched  for  Him.  calling  to  our  memory  tho 
legend  of  the  pious  nrUst,  who,  on  awaking,  found  tJie  interrupt- 
ed pieture  of  the  preceding  evening  finished  by  unseen  hande. 
IT. 

At  length,  by  the  bleiidinsf  together  of  the  nncieiit  tmliza 
tion,  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  barbarians,  a  new  aociet*  is 
formed.  It  is  founded  on  Ihe  concord  of  the  priesthood 
empire;  it  ta  developed  even  amid  their  discords  wemu 
U  until  it  finds  ila  exprgEHion  in  a  new  literature. 

The  society  of  the  Uiddle  Ages  was  constituted  on  the  day 
when  Charlemagne,  kneeling  at  the  tomb  of  the  holy  apostles. 
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rec^red  tlie  crown  frQin  the  hands  of  Luo  II]..  wlijle  ilie  usiieiN- 
bied  milllicude  cried  out:  "Lung  life  miil  lictory  to  CIinrlPB 
Autpixtiis,  crovmed  bj  Ood.  llje  greut  iind  piiclBc  emperor  ul  tlie 
HoinuiiH  1  "  Thon  wèib  realized  tlie  idea  of  a  universal  uiotinrcliy, 
heir  of  llie  CiEBiira,  aud  cunsecratcd  by  Chrlatiuuity,  wliicli  wiis 
[o  extend  eqtuitlv  over  botli  Latin  Bud  Geimiin  naliong,  and  wbicli. 
CO  express  this  uiliance  of  all  ilie  agei^.  waa  to  be  luUed  the  Huly 
Roman  Empire,  The  great  man  well  knew  the  extent  of  thu 
rights  EutHJaCiiig  beneath  the  folds  of  this  purple,  und,  by  a  ci\- 
pitulajy  of  802  (A.  D.l.  lie  reqniroil,  in  vinuy  of  Ills  imperii;!  title, 
a  new  oatli  of  Sdelilr  tVoin  those  uhu  luid  done  homage  t^  him 
simply  as  kiti|r. 

Cliarlenmgiio  hud  fourni  [xnver  in  Iialy:  ht'  ihiiro  found  Itarn- 
infCHlHO.  When  he  visited  tiome  for  the  lirat  time  (174),  the 
KChonl  children  nenl  out  a  mile  beyond  the  walls  to  meet  him  : 
letters  reniçnized  their  proleetor.  They  uccompatiied  hini 
-lliroiigiiont  his  entire  progress  ;  the  captme  of  Pavia  gave  to  liim 
Paul  the  Deacon  and  Peter  of  Pisii;  later,  at  Parma,  he  met 
Aleuin.  The  Popes  supplied  him  with  akilful  masters  in  the 
seven  arts,  to  the  end  that  the  study  of  grammar,  calcnlation,  nnd 
singing  might  lie  properfv  purKned  in  France.  A  Lombard  olerii:, 
Bnined  Tlieodiilpli.  with  no  patronage  save  hia  knowledge  of  the- 
ology  and  his  I^tin  verses,  became  biahop  of  Orleans  {misstiB 
iominicus)  and  OlIC  oI  the  grandees  of  the  realm.     Thus  did  learn- 
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ei1  men  £rom  the  PeniDSula  eniiprate  bsyond  tho  Alps,  in  order 
vo  uaniat  in  thuL  reatomtion  of  liiimaD  knowledge  w)ilcb  UiP  great 
emperor hlid  iu  iâa  miud  wlieu  be  anked  from  Heaven  twelie  men 
like  8l  Jerome  and  &.  Augustiuc  tliai  ûie  lace  uf  tijo  earth 
Nng:)il  be  icDewed, 

Italy  xeemed  exIiauGted  b;  llje  effort  alie  liud  niaile.  lier 
Huiitlicni  provioced,  <liv]di.-d  beLneeii  ibc  Greeks  and  the  dukes  of 
Beneventum,  niid  Uivaded  by  the  Saracens,  did  tint  Bbare  in  the 
beueliuial  unity  of  tbe  empire.  Soon,  the  decailenoe  of  tbe  Corlo- 
viDgian  dyimaty,  the  civil  wars  which  endued,  the  profana 
of  the  Holy  See,  ainl  llie  inviiaioii  of  lliu  Huns,  provBd  a  série 
diauEtera  equubug  tbe  borrora  of  tbe  preceding  age.  During  the  i 
long  years  that  elapsed  until  tlie  reign  of  Otbo  ihe  Great,  we  ai 
Ismpt^d  to  aak  if  antiquity  bas  siirvired  throngb  such  great  li 
born,  and  if  Cbriatianity  has  grown  by  tlie  foateriiip;  of  aiiub  emi- 
nent geniiiB,  only  to  perish  tr^ether  through  tljc  evils  of  tbe  timei 
and  the  corruption  of  men. 

However,  upon  closer  inspection,  we  lind  bf;Iit  aniid  tlio  o)iii»h. 
and  Its  indications  are  more  numeroua  llian  during  the  preceding 
cenluriea.  A  law  of  Lothaire  eatabllsbeil  scboola  iu  tbe  nine 
principal  cities,  which  schools  proved  so  many  centres  of  instruc- 
tion for  Tuscany,  the  Marches,  Lombardy,  and  Friuli.  In  S2G. 
A.  D.,  a  Roman  council,  bekl  by  Eugene  11.,  decreed  that  in  epis- 
copal seals,  and.  when   needful,  in  places  depending  on   tbem, 
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pains  be  taken  lo  maintain  luoslEra  far  the  icudiïng  of  lotCerB, 
"seeing  tliat  such  knowledge  in  eapecially  useful  in  turthering 
tite  study  uf  the  Divine  Law."  This  decree  was  renewei]  in  S53, 
Snuie  yeurs  ial«r.  tvheu  Luuis  It.  visited  Benevontum  (370),  there 
were,  there,  anrajrding  to  the  chronicler,  thirty-iwo  philosophers, 
of  whom  the  most  renowned  was  tJie.  in  truth,  very  little  ro- 
noivned,  Hilderic.  One  author  of  these  days  grotina  over  Beeintr 
poetry  descend  among  the  crowd.  The  demon  of  Latin  verseH 
possessed  men  even  in  country  places: 

Hoc  faciiint  iirhi  :  lioc  qnoque  niH. 
More  iiaefiil  Iftbon  consecnite  the  memory  of  Bartliariua,  alihot 
of  Monte  Cuasinu.  of  Bistiop  Hatto,  and  of  AnufilasiiiB  the  Libra- 
rian, who  extracted  the  annals  of  the  impncy  from  the  acts  of  the 
martyrs  and  tlic  Ohurch  arohiTos  lliitt  l)iey  might  lake  their  place 
in  history,  Whi-n  at  lenstli  '  Itho  the  Great  took  up  the  intemipteii 
prqjecls  ol  Charlemagne,  it  was  afniin  h>  Italy  that  he  looked  for 
the  inslninients  of  his  designs.  By  his  orders,.  Lu itprand,  bishop 
of  Cremona,  underlook  the  embassy  to  Cons  tan  tinoplo,  of  w-liiuh 
lie  baa  left  ns  ao  remarkable  an  account.  We  see  therein  the  old 
iigeof  the  Byrjiiiline  empira,  obatiimm  in  its  liaughty  isalatiun, 
when  indeed  Europe  hud  begun  to  need  it  no  longer.  Toward 
the  game  epoch,  a  cleric  of  Novara,  called  to  the  German  court, 
stopped  at  the  convent  of  St.  ITall.  Accompanied  by  a  library  of 
a  hundred  vohimca.  Qreek  and  Latin,  and  prejmrod  on  numerous 
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lull,  lie  purposed  b)   i 


The  ultiitmoTitaiie  w 
I  nil   tlie  monnsteriei.  J 
in  Bpnlicj-,  and,  ii 

wp  piirioiigly  enoagl!,.W 
e  upon  one  of  the  Unit  1 


queationa  wliich  lie  had  liiid  out  for  di>i( 
put  to  t]ie  proof  and  to  astound  the  viaaV 
Bui^in  thoardorof  dispaW.os  liehimBelf 
custom  of  speaking  the  vulgar  tongue," 
the  great  deliglitof  the  Gennan  LaliniKl». 
satirized  ;  ihe  tiile  was  uoiscd  iibrwid  i 
Gunzo  deemed  the  occurrence  wnitliy  of 
letter  in  which  he  excuses  his  misfuriiuK 
amid  tlie  display  ofclasstoai  érudition,  coi 
Testiges  of  modern  IlBlinn. 

Otho  II.  gave  back  to  Italy  more  than  she  hnd  lent  W  him;  he 
gave  to  the  Holy  See,  Sylvester  II..  who  r(?>opena  the  series  ok 
great  popes.     The  times  that  were  in  preparation  I'alled  for  nolh- 

Wheii  the  quarrel  broke  out  between  tlie  prjPBlJiODd  and  tb»  1 
empire,  tlie  Csssar  vraa  Henry  IV..  a  scton  of  that  Salic  houaa-^ 
whose  violent  dominuIiDn  threatened  Qcrmuny  with  a  n 
linrharism.  Of  the  tradittoDS  of  the  Roman  motiarchy,  he  koevr^f 
nothing  but  the  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  public  trsMury; 
represented  rather  the  ^ild  Oermiiri  kirigahip,  upheld  by  the  power  ] 
of  the  feiiditl  ayalem.  The  head  ofa  nulitury  aristocracy,  he  held] 
to  it  the  Inshopn,  by  the  bond  of  invc»«iiiure.  nhich  made  of  the. 4 
Church  a  BeL  and  the  priests,  by  concubiiiHge.  which  would  liaT»  J 
made  of  the  priesthood  a  caste.    Thus  would  these  two  orders, 
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Hia  nobility  and  the  clergy,  liavc  pressed  with  all  their  wel(çht 
upon  Christian  society.  On  the  other  aide,  the  true  imperial  gen- 
ius, the  genius  Ibr  govermuenl,  wLieh  emaneipntea  and  enlighwns, 
WS3  at  Rome  in  tlio  coiii>sela  oî  tlie  papacy,  io  the  tlioughts  of 
Gregory  TIL  Tbis  Italian  monk  had  ioherited  from  the  old 
Romans  all  the  power  of  the  law,  mintij  arms,  and  fba  faicli. 
Fmm  the  depths  of  the  Lateran  palace,  where  he  waa  besieged, 
now  by  Ihe  sedilioua  multitude,  and  now  by  the  anathema  of  a 
schismatic  conventicle,  he  made  all  the  proviucea  of  ihe  West 
yield  to  the  uniformity  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  and  conquered 
the  otntinate  résistance  of  Germany.  When  the  German  em- 
peror went  to  Canossa  and  humbled  himself  before  the  pontiff, 
this  was  again  the  triumph  of  civilization  over  Ihe  barbarian  world. 

When  thus  guiding  the  dealiniea  of  the  Church,  Gregory  VII. 
and  bis  successors  were  serving  the  cause  of  letters  ;  in  many 
ways  did  they  adTaoce  it. 

And  firstly,  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  common  saying  that  the 
arts  are  bom  aiid  Sourish  best  in  times  of  peace.  If  there  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  wars  of  extermination,  invasions  and  tyrannies 
which  crush  intelligences  beneath  the  brutal  reign  of  force,  it  is 
otherwise  with  those  memorable  contesta  which  employ,  force  in 
the  service  of  great  interests,  and  consequenlly.  in  that  of  great 
ideu.  The  human  mind  delights  in  stru^Ies  which  call  forth 
the  discussion  of  great  questions;  it  grows  a-  the  midst  of  per- 
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plezi^e*  ;  it  ueeds  the  e«vero  condiLions  without  which  n 
is  producUv»,  sa^eriiag  and  bottoui.  The  ogea  al  Perides  ■ 
AiigUBtua  were  tho  offspring  of  Salamis  and  Phar«alia.  The  di»] 
(jiite  i»ticeriiin|;  iuvaBtitiirL-H  uwnke  iwholuBticiani.  Men  wankj 
forced  to  cliooae  between  exconimiLnicution  and  llie  ban  of  tJi^fl 
empire;  lienco,  mon  wore  obliged  to  think.  Tlie  triumph  of  Qwil 
papHcy  guvi!  riBe  to  tlie  oruBadea;  lilce  nil  civilizing  want,  thflf  I 
were  lo  be  Buluied  witii  cau  tides. 

In  the  gecund  pUice,  Uie  pojiea.  ivho  made  every  effort  ti 
(orni  the  clergy,  did  not  uuglcci  the  poieniaid  of  learning'.  Thpy,  1 
Bought  to  insure  the  indepotidonce  of  tJio  priestliood  hy  conferring  J 
oQ  it  i\  poBHPi^Bioti  which  the  feudal  sceptre  had  do  power  V^M 
transmit, — etilightoniiiGnt.  They  exulted  tiie  digniiyof  tlie  pinMt  J 
by  the  eiiforcement  nf  the  law  of  colihaoy  ;  bnt.  when  depnrlm^  J 
him  of  raniily  joys,  oilier  consolations  were  to  be  found  to  gl 
honor  to  his  solitude:  lettet^  were  nealfd  at  his  hefirthatotM.  | 
The  Romim  council  of  1018  reminded  Christendom  of  the  decrra^l 
whioli  hail  Instiliitod  clmirs  for  iuatriiotion  in  the  liberal  u: 
oonnoctioli  with  catlieilral  tiliun-hea.  Thia  impulsion  was 
aive.  and  Italy  ausl^ned  it  liy  a  glorious  concurrence.  Tbraa' J 
men,  I.nnlraDc,  St.  Anaelm,  nnd  Peter  Lombard, 
iionh  of  Europe  to  inaugurate  the  rovivul  of  learning.  Lanfrai 
[tiive  to  dialectics  greater  eiactness.  the  writings  of  St.  i 
restored  to  mctaphysicB  the  Tigw  ci  its  flight,  while  the 
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of  Peter  Lomburâ  lent  lo  theology  Uie  excellent  term  which  later 
seemed  to  bo  ilieii  forever  in  the  Samma  ol  St.  TtlomaB.  Their 
Iifteons  aroiiaerl  tlie  npirit  of  philoeoplij  iu  France;  their  disciples 
opened  the  grett  schonl,  whiltier  furly  tliciiisanil  atudenia  llirunged 
frnrn  the  four  qimrtera  of  the  world,  wliere  clashing  opiuioiin 
cUimed  ftrnjiGs  u!  adhtreuLE.  where  finallr,  the  entire  learued  life 
of  thft  Middle  Ages  umue  into  pluy  «iUi  u  fai-doiii  until  iliL>n 

[d  course  of  time,  the  Italian  cities,  iioited  under  the  putronagc 
of  the  sovereign  pocllfloite  against  the  oppresaion  of  tlie  [eiidB- 
lory  biahops  aod  the  imperial  depeties,  ulso  engaged  in  the  war» 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Bepulchre.  Whilst  the  Lombuni 
leag:ue  avenged  the  ruins  of  Uilan  and  dictated  the  peace  of  Con- 
Htance,  the  ships  of  Pisa,  of  Venice,  and  oEGenoa,  retiimiog  from 
tlie  East,  brought  ihe  jioctic  brenlh  of  Asia  in  the  folds  of  their 
BdlB.  The  vIctonouB  dries  hastened  to  take  possession  of  l)iD 
soil  by  the  erection  of  nioniimeute  «-hicli  should  bear  witness  to 
their  sovereignty  :  the  domes  of  St.  Uurk  arose  from  the  Adria- 
tic Other  comnnmities  begin  to  let  down  tiicir  history  at  this 
page.  The  Senate  of  Genoa  commands  oneof  its  consuls  to  write 
the  annals  of  the  republic;  the  chronicles  n!  Lodi.  nf  Conio,  ami 
L  of  Oremona,  are  drawn  up.  Tlie  uld  Roman  municipalitiea.  as 
r  iheyrebnild  their  walls,  revive  their  laws;  jurisprudence ag^n 
r  nourishes  In  Ihe  schools  of  Mantua,  Piacenza,  Padirn,  and  Modena. 
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Tlieae  are  the  days  that  wil 
versitf  af  BoI(^na.  Tlie  bb 
of  tlie  Peninsula.  The  Nor 
of  Uontereiile,  and  tell  in  ve 
tereata  of  learning  are  bouin 
gathen 


tof  UMUni^  ] 

>e  movement  is  felt  tu  the  vei;  ends  J 
anBinSidlrerecttliegildedbasflioa  J 
e  the  deeds  of  their  kiiigB.  Tbe  iii 
lip  with  those  of  the  fatherland,  art  I 
■s  ioBpiratioii  from  tlie  people,  and  leaches  them  to  under-  J 
stand  its  ultemnces  ;  all  tliat  blooms  has  a  new  sap  and  de^)^  j 
roots.  Wb  perceive  those  beginning»  of  organiiaiion  and  m 
IriUtf  which  are  llie  signs  oF  life  :  a  new  genius  is  on  t! 
birth,  liis  languHge  niuat  be  prepared  for  him. 

Bt-'tween  tbe  classic  language  of  the  leariied  and  ther 
lects  which  were  uol  written,  Italy  hud  at  Qreta  harbaroita  [«Ub,  1 
of  which  the  Srat  traces  have  been  sought  out  In  [he  cumediea  ot  ! 
Plaulua  stid  in  tbt  Oirlstian  inBcrlpiions.  It  would  be  useful  to  I 
follow,  A8  M.  Faiirii'l  bos  done  in  learned  leaaona,  tlie  vicissitudea  ] 
of  that  mobile  language,  moditied  b;  iiaage  and  bj  the  exigendei 
of  th«  times,  wlilali  held  sway  in  familiar  preaching  and  in  pub-  - 
lie  KotB,  and  which,  during  ieveral  centuries,  sufficed  for  iha 
wantB  of  the  hiinmn  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  Provençal  poetry  j 
had  penetratad  inKi  I.ombardj'  nndor  favor  of  the  alliai 
ing  together  tlio  noliilily  of  the  two  nigiona.  We  early  in  the  day  ' 
gee  troll  bad  our»  vlnlilng  Iho  toudi»!  courts  ot  Monttortat,  Sate,  1 
Verona,  and  Miilaniri'm.  BiTiiard  do  Veiiiadoiir  roceivi«  i 
ol  poetry  Id  the  cathedral  of  Dologna,     At  the  same  time,  tba 
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French  language,  iotroductii  hv  tlie  Normuii  conquest  into  Uie 
soulhem  provincee,  is  retRined,  and  becomes  popular.  Ii  la  the 
on]]'  language  spoken  lit  tha  court  of  Palermo  down  to  the  reign 
of  William  I.  Into  it  nre  trnnalaied  l]ie  Latin  books  whicli  Uii' 
lords  of  the  land  am  no  longer  read  in  the  original  ;  Marco  Polo 
makes  use  of  it  that  tlie  nnrrntivo  of  his  adventures  maj  reach 
the  gmncleea.  St  Francis  ii^ks  alms  in  French  at  tlie  doors  of 
the  Vatican  basilica,  and  Sordello  bIiowb  himself  a  skilful  versi- 
fier, no  less  in  langue  d'Oil  than  in  laague  d'Oi.  So  many  eiam- 
pies  Hnidl}'  emboldened  that  bctautifiil  Italian  tongiia,  which,  two 
hundred  years  aXler  its  birili,  had  not  jet  dared  to  appear  in  the 
world  oi  letterB.  The  tliïrleenl)i  century  was  ushered  in  by  songs 
of  a  harmony  until  then  iiuknoHii,  The  freemen  of  Florence  and 
of  Siena  exchanged  love  verses  with  tlie  Sicilian  courtiers  of 
Fredenc  II-,  while  amid  the  Umbrian  bills  was  heard  tlie  canticle 
of  St.  Francis  of  Asaist.  The  people  were  amazed  that  they 
coilld  comprehend.  From  tlie  bauks  of  the  Ârno  to  the  Pharos  of 
MesBUa,  the  voices  were  repeated  as  if  by  so  many  echoes;  they 
recognized  each  otiier  as  EpeakinV  one  and  the  same  language, 
nnd  human  thought  possessed  in  the  world  one  admirable  instru- 
ment tlie  more. 

And  here  ends  this  study  ;  for  at  this  stage  we  already  see 
RicorduDO  Malespini  gatliering  together  the  documents  for  the  first 
history  written  in  popular  prose;  Brunetto  I^atini  pens  the  first 
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Viwg  puoni  ill  llic  ciilniiioti  tongue  '.  B'.iii  tlieee  are  the  friendB  al 
(JiH  teBchera  o(  DHnle.    This  last  name  wbtdb  ua  thai  antiqui 
ia  not  destrajed,  but  tlint  madern  tluiaa  bare  begun. 
V. 
Tliua,  letters  never  perialied     Aod  thiia,  tlie  periadof  cc 
harborlam,  whieh  was  Hrst  preaiimed  tu  extend  over  a  ten 
lliousaiid  yeara,  from  the  fall  of  the  Koman  empire  to  the 
of  CunaLantinople,  aad  which  waa  gradually  reduced  until  it  « 
held  lo  coTcr  only  tlie  aerouth  and  the  teiitli  centuries,  vaniah 
Itefore  a  closer  ejtamination.     Burbariam  might  usurp,   i 
nilod  eichiaWely.     A  (^ntiniial  protest  preserved  the  rights  ^b 
learning.    I  do  not  find  the  universal  ignorance  deplored  by  c(n.-'| 
temporary  writers  ;  and,  for  Ihe  very  reason  tliat  manydeplotOB 
it  an  eloquently,  I  fail  to  believe  in  it.     The  Iitiman  intellect  lu 
had  thja   lioBor,  that   the   rnin    of  the  ancient   warid   and  Itwtfl 
irruption  of  Invading  horde»  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  agaiii«(S 
it.      Providence,.  !n   nhoae  counsels    nothing  ia   iuaigniflcuit,*! 
tviitched  over  Ihe  doatinj  of  art  as  well  aa  over  tlie  mutations  Vt\ 
llii-  iiBllotiB.    The  world  was  never  left  witliout  sotne  luminon 
ninlr«  whereat  ii  might  rc-hght  ila  iDrelies.     Only  times  whkStV 
have  fuitli  neither  In  Clod  tior  In  mnii,  only  im|iiauB  ^ea,  belieWia 
in  an  nlirnal  iii){1>t 

Implni|iin  n'Inmain  tlinnnrunt  tiHicula  iioot^m. 
Tlili  l«lm  ■olldl}'  oaMbllahwl  will  nervo  to  bring  out  a  lltwaiy  ] 
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doctrine  1od|j  uiirecognizeil,  wliicli  doctrine  is,  that  two  lIiïdjçs 
ore  tiecBSSnry  for  the  perfecting  (>(  nrt:  on  one  sida  tlio  (reedoni 
of  i[i»pirstiun  which  comes  und  goes,  dillering  according  to  times 
and  places  ;  od  tlie  octier.  ihe  iiiithority  of  tradition,  wliich  is 
continued  in  inslniction,  in  critieiBm,  iind  in  (lie  learned  languugea. 
On  one  Imnà,  genins;  on  the  other,  labor.  Genius  is  a  gift,  and 
the  few  periods  wbidi  really  possess  it  attain  Iheir  glory  onljr 
through  the  austere  discipline  of  labor,  throng)]  a  long  apprentice- 
ship under  tuition.  Lalior  ts  a  law  :  courageously  pursued,  there 
is  DO  time  so  miserable  that  it  cannot  derive  honor  from  it.  Care- 
ful work  moy  even  console  aoeiely  for  temporary  absence  of  gen- 
ius, since  labor  facililutes  tlie  re-sppearnuce  of  genius  by  holding 
for  it  the  place  it  hiis  left. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  may  trace  in  liiatory  ihe  course  of  learning, 
even  as  Bussuel  lliere  traced  the  eoitrse  of  religion  and  of  empire. 
The  law  ol  labor  is  also  tlie  law  of  the  hereditary  succession 
which  it  présentes,  and  of  the  progress  which  it  prepsres.  Knowl- 
edge can  advance  only  by  staying  itself  upon  acquired  certain- 
ties; ctie  arta  are  illumined  only  by  Ihe  light  aSurdud  by  gtuit 
models.  Amid  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  hi^  works,  we  see 
the  mind  of  mua  pursue  one  and  the  same  end,  seeking  heauty, 
irath,  justice.  We  find  a  deaiRn  traced  on  high  wliith  la  carried 
ont  here  below  by  a  serira  of  laborers.  And  thus  again  in  demon- 
RlTBtod  the  unity,  tlie  solidarity  of  the  human  raca,  ft  Christian 
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dogma,  toward  wltidi  now  tend  all  the  conclaaoiis  of  science. 

The  condnuily  between  pagan  aniiquiCf  and  CliiiBtian  times, 
whicb  appesrad  to  be  Interrupted,  was  really  preserved  in  Italy. 
Thiit  beautiful  country,  situated  on  tbe  Mediterraneao,  the  centre 
of  communicfttion  of  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  subjected  to 
vicisBJtudea  which  never  allowed  it  to  cooatitute  one  distinct  na- 
tion, truly  aeenig  destined  to  some  nobler  function  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  of  mankind.  Italy  is  Ihe  organ  of  Borne,  and  Borne  ta 
the  immortal  depository  of  the  political,  literary,  and  religious 
tradition  of  the  world.  She  educated  those  western  peoples,  long 
known  u  tlie  Latin  races,  who,  imbued  with  the  Latin  faith, 
Lfttin  law,  HJid  the  Latin  language,  have  everywhere  loft  their  in- 
effaceable imprint.  Our  entire  civilization  is  moulded  by  Borne. 
Thus  do  the  destinies  of  the  wholo  of  hurosinity  rest  upon  thai 
myslcnuus  city,  uiid  we  must  say  with  the  great  writer  whom  we 
■ra  about  tu  study  :  '•  No  fartlier  proof  is  needed  to  show  that 
at]  fnpucliil  piiividonce  ol  God  has  presided  over  tlie  birth  and  the 
grontnoMs  of  this  holy  city:  Bnd  I  am  Bnuly  persuaded  that  tlie 
stonas  ol  Its  vrallii  aru  entitled  to  respect,  and  the  ground  on 
whloli  It  «tftnds  Is  worthy  ol  VBLiorution  beyond  anything  that 
mm  have  luld  or  bcliuvud," 

It  Is  becttiiae  he  utidaraluud  thu  destiny  of  Italy  that  Dante  be- 
cltinn  ihnnsllonal  pool,  and  at  the  name  time  the  poet  of  Christen- 
dom.   VhUa  iMplmtlon  nnvor  dMooudod  upon  more  eloquent 
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lips,  never  did  tradition  tind  a  more  faithful  heir.  Dante,  great 
as  be  was  for  liaving  dared  so  luuch.  was  perhaps  still  greater 
by  reason  of  having  known  so  much.  During  six  hundred  years 
commentators  have  not  ceased  to  study  the  Divine  Comedy,  and 
consequently  to  learn  from  its  pages.  It  has  been  treated  as  we 
treat  the  Iliad  and  the  ^^neid  ;  and  1  wonder  neither  at  the  admira- 
tion nor  at  the  persevering  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  There  is,  in 
fact,  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  study  in  the  great  epics  01 
Homer,  of  Virgil,  and  of  Dante,  for  the  reason  that  they  represent 
three  momentous  eras  in  the  history  of  the  world  :  Greek  antiq- 
uity in  its  budding,  the  destiny  of  Rome  binding  the  old  times 
with  the  new,  and  the  Middle  Age  which  touches  upon  our  own 
day.  It  is  this  which  makes  at  the  present  moment  the  popular- 
ity of  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  assures  to  it,  not  a  i)assing  favor, 
not  a  triumph  of  reaction,  as  some  say,  but  a  serious  attraction,  a 
permanent  authority.  AVhat  we  look  for  in  it  is  history — the 
genius  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  genius  of  the  troubadours, 
of  the  Italian  republics,  of  the  theological  school,  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  This  it  is  that  holds  an  imuunerable  auditory  at  the 
feet  of  the  old  poet.  When  I  behold  this  multitude  of  readers, 
interpreters,  and  imitators.  Dante  seems  to  me  well  avenged.  To 
the  exile,  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  who  experienced 
how  bitter  is  the  bread  of  the  stranger,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  as- 
cend and  descend  the  stairways  of  other  men,  Hock  a  crowd  of 
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the  obscure  or  tlie  illustrious,  asking  the  bieud  of  the  word,  aud, 
in  his  turn,  he  will  make  all  generations  of  men  of  letters  ascend 
and  descend  by  his  stairways,  by  the  steps  of  his  Inferno,  his 
Purgatorio,  his  Paradiso.  And  we,  we  also  are  his  people;  lience 
we  shall  not  consider  wasted  the  time  we  may  devote  to  the 
doing  of  something  in  his  service,  and  cousetiuently  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  great  cause  which  he  served — the  cause  of  religion, 
tiberty,  and  lettora 


INTRODUCTION. 

'^^feLxHEN  tlie  piljçrimage  to  Rome.  8o  often  dreamed  of,  is 
finally  realized,  and  the  traveller,  impelled  by  a  pious  cu- 
riosity, lias  ascended  the  great  staircase  of  the  Vatican, 
and  has  surveyed  the  wonders  of  every  age  and  of  every  country 
gathered  together  under  favor  of  the  hospitality  of  thatmagniticent 
residence,  he  renchos  a  si)oi  that  may  fitly  be  calle<l  the  sanctuary 
of  Christian  art.  the  SfoHze  of  Raphael.  The  artist,  in  a  series  of 
historical  and  syinl)olic  frescos,  has  there  depicted  the  glories  and 
the  benefactions*  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Among  those  frescos  is  one 
on  which  the  eye  rests  most  lovingly,  both  by  reason  of  the  beauty 
of  the  subject  and  the  felicity  of  the  execution.  The  Holy  Ku- 
charist  is  there  represented  on  an  altar  lifted  up  between  heaven 
and  earth  ;  heaven  opens,  and  amid  its  splendor  permits  us  to  see 
the  Divine  Trinit}',  the  angels,  and  the  saints  ;  the  earth  lieneath 
is  crowned  by  a  nmnerous  assemblage  of  pontiffs  and  doctors  of 
the  Church.  In  one  of  the  groups  composing  the  assemblage,  the 
spectator  distinguishes  a  figure  remarkable  by  the  originality  of 

its  character,  its  head  encircled,  not  by  a  tiara  or  a  nn'tre,  but  by 
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d  wrenlli  of  laurel.  'I'lia  poimtomnce  \%  nobia  iind  aualere,  no- 
wiae  Limmrtliy  of  audi  company.  A  momentarj  glance  inw  thi' 
memor}'  briugg  to  ruiud  Daiim  Alij^liieri. 

The  qiieadoii  then  iiatiirally  rises,  by  what  right  has  the  por- 
trait of  Biicli  a  man  lieen  intmiUiceii  among  those  of  tlie  voner- 
atod  witnesses  of  the  faitli,  ami  tiint  by  an  snist  nccnslomed  la 
tlip  aerupiiliiuH  olisaivnuve  of  liturgical  traditions,  under  the  eyes 
of  the  popes,  in  tlie  very  citttiiel  of  orlbodosy  ? 

The  reply  to  llie  qneation  is  inferred  at  sigiit  of  ilie  iilinost  re- 
liKJons  honors  paid  by  Ital;  to  tlie  memory  of  the  man,  honore 
which  annoiniee  liini  to  Imvs  l«en  something  more  than  &  great 
ptipl.  Thi'  4l]0phenlit  of  Aquileia  t<till  show  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tolmin'j  a  rocli  wliii'li  they  «ill  naiife'*  seal,  where  he  often  came 
to  meditate  on  (be  thoiigiils  suggested  by  enile.  The  dwellers  in 
VeroDA  delight  in  pointing  out  the  church  of  St  Helen,  where,  aga 
traveller,  he  tarried  to  sustain  a  public  thesis.  In  a  monastery  of 
Camnldoleai,  slnnluweil  by  the  wild  liills  of  Gubbio,  a  carefully- 
jircserved  bust  rectillB  the  fad  that  he  there  fonnd  several  miKitha 
iif  siililude  and  repose.'  Ravenna,  nobly  jealous,  keeps  his  ashes, 
lint  Florence,  especially,  has  surrounded  with  expiatory  honors 
nil  that  remuiiis  to  lier  of  him  :  the  roof  which  sheltered  his  head, 
s  ivhercoii  be  wiuj  acuiiBinmcd  to  sit.    She  has  even 
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awarded  to  him  a  species  of  apotiieusiii,  Uj-  maklug:  Uiotto  repm- 
RCQt  Iiini,  clad  ia  triumplml  robes  and  witli  crowned  liead,  under 
one  of  tho  portioos  of  tlie  metropolitan  church,  almost  miionglhe 
patroD  aaiuts  oE  the  citj. 

Monuments  of  anotbor  kind  aflord  a  still  more  explicit  lei^li- 
inoii]-.  Siicli  are  tlie  public  ulmirs  founded  in  tlio  foiirleenih 
century  at  Florence,  Pisa,  PJacenza,  Venice,  and  Bolognu,  tor  the 
interpretation  of  the  Divine  Comedy  :  and  such  also  are  lite  com- 
mentaries on  the  poem  wliicd  occupied  the  time  of  tlie  groveat  per- 
sons,  aa  for  cinmple,  the  ArclibiaJiop  of  Milan,  Tisoonli,  wlio  em- 
ployed for  tliis  work  two  utiaons  of  Florence,  two  theologians, 
and  two  philosopliers;  or  the  bislinp.  John  of  Serravalle,  wliu  do- 
voted  to  xlike  labor  his  leisure  hours  when  attending  tlie  Council 
of  Conelancc.'  Tlie  finest  mindaof  Italy  bow  reterently  before 
this  elder  brollipr:  Boccaccio.  Viliani,  Morsilius  Ficinus,  Pnulus 
Joviua.  Tarclii,  Gratina,  Tirsbosclii,  have  all  greeted  Dante  witli 
the  title  of  philosopher.  The  unsnimoua  opinion  of  his  day,  for- 
mulated in  a  line  which  has  become  proveibial,  proclwnied  him  as 
both  a  doctor  of  divine  verities  and  a  si^e  who  permitted  notliing 
human  to  escape  hira: 

Theologus  Dantea,  □uUius  dogmatis  e:<per».° 

'  Ftncolo,  KilinbnrB  HeUew,  T,  XXIX.  TlrabO'cbl,  History,  vol.  V. 

'  B«  ihe  e[dtaiA  composed  by  Gio».  del  VirifUJo.— Borcaoclo.  V«ji  di 
Oiint«.  Gtuv.  vnianl.History.  Bk.  IX.  Maralllus  Flclnus.  Epf«t.  Inter 
Clarnram  Vlrn'iim  Siiixt..  Roinœ.  1754.  PauliiBjDtiU8.£lug..c.  Iv.  p.  Id. 
Tarabt.  fircnlann.    fîrarlnn.  ilrUa  RiffJon  pMllui, 
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Tliese  friendly  voices  foiiinl  eclioes  heyunti  tlie  Alps.  One  of  (lie 
flrstFreneli  traiislalorBof  the  Divine  Ocmedy  tliil;  expresaes  hini- 
»df  in  the  dediealloii  iifhia  work  to  Henry  IV.;  '-Sire,  I  do  not 
Fear  tu  iimmi  Umt  thin  subllnic  puerii  oii^lit.  hy  no  means  t«  bo 
pliicod  widi  siiniiry  cumposilioiiti  that  the  divine  Plato  compares 
tn  llic  parden-piots  of  the  heanfifiil  Adonis,  wliieh,  Bprlnging  up 
iiLasinclodny,  fiidriiway  anddieasTOpiillv.  in  thia  noble  poem  tre 
IliiJ  an  excellent  poet,  a  profoinid  phiinaoplier,  and  a  jiidicioiiH 
iheologinn."'  German  eritieiRni  hiiapronouncpdn  similar  verdict 
Bnielier  recognizes  Dunle  >vf  "  tlie  lirst  nmong  the  modems  with 
wliom  the  Plaionie  muses,  after  seren  luindreii  years  of  Biile, 
found  an  BBjliini  ;  a  tliinlter  equal  lu  tlie  inoNt  renowned  »!  hll 
con  temporaries.  R  Biige  \vln>  rtonerreii  In  lie  niimbored  aniongthe 
reformers  of  philoaopliy.  "' 

But  siii.'h  is  iiniong  us,  perlshBlJe  crealnrea  that  we  are,  the  ft*- 
sility  of  memiiry  and  the  short  raiehof  ^Uiri',  that  ordinarily  after 
a  few  efiiiliiriea.  little  remains  lo  us  lint  tlie  mere  name  of  those 
wlio  have  most  honored  iiiinmnity.  Sitcb  names  often  attain  im- 
mortality thronph  tJie  sctiuu  of  a  traditiomil  but  i^nr>nint  udmini- 
tioii,  like  to  tiie  legendary  dolphin  which  bore  o\er  (lie  wbtps  in- 
differently a  mockilif;  aniinal  i>r  aii  inspired  [Kiel.  If  these  indo- 
lent conrtesiea  of  posterity  ™iiielimesprolit  persons  of  little  worth, 

'  De(li<aUnn  nT  iRe  Ablie  Graniiler's  translatlnn. 
'  BruKker.  UM.  crmc.  phti/w..  Period  s.  Put  I-,  Bk.  I..  Tti.  I.   See  alio 
F.  Sch1««(i1.  HtUor;  of  Utentare,  Boofc  IL,  Cbap.  I. 
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to  honor  remnin  buried  in  lli«  duat  So  thai,  if  they  could  sud- 
denly riae  from  their  graien.  we  rio  not  know  wliicli  feeling  would 
inoslafiect  them.  intiigiiHlion  at  Using misktiown,  orprideatlwiiig 
ao  BYirrounded  hy  boiDage,  even  vrhen  so  little  really  understood, 

Dante  has  passed  through  the  exprrienre  <\\  tliese  strange 
vicissitudea  of  human  glory.  The  work  of  «0  itmny  vigils  und  of 
siicli  loving  care,  to  w)iicli  be  devote<l  his  life  (lud  by  which  lie 
conquered  death,  the  Divine  Comi-dy,  haH,  after  the  lapse  of  si'» 
hundred  yeai's,  cumu  down  to  uh,  but  with  the  loss  of  11  portion 
of  its  philoBopliie  interest,  that  is  lu  say.  with  the  loss  of  that 
part  of  it  which  the  author  esteemed  the  moei  highly. 

Among  thuan  who  are  called  cultivated  persona,  many  know, 
of  the  entire  poem,  only  the  lufernn,  and  of  the  Inferno,  iinly  llie 
inscription  on  the  entrance,  the  episode  of  Franceaca  da  HirainL 
and  the  death  of  Ugolino.  The  singer  of  the  resignedly-burne 
[luiQB  of  Purgatory,  the  narrator  of  the  triumphant  \  iBions  of  Par- 
adisl',  seems  to  them  hut  a  Binisler  apparition,  one  bugbear  the 
more  amid  the  fabled  darknœs  of  the  thirleputh  century,  uiready 
peopled  by  so  many  phantoms.  Others,  more  highly  instructed, 
have  not  been  more  jiiat:  Thus  Voltaire  si'cs  in  the  Divine 
Comedy  merely  '■  an  odd  work,  yet   resplendent  with   natural 
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^  dciuils,  above 


beauties,  wlierein  the  author  lifts  himseU,  ii 
the  bad  taata  of  his  age  and  his  aiibjei:!."  '  If  tlie  critics  nf  our 
own  day  liure  Approached  the  reading  of  the  poem  nilli  more 
serious  dispositions,  some  liave  found  in  it  ojjy  tlie  n^curd  of  a 
piously  romuntio  paasion,  and  others  a  political  nmiiifealo  written 
under  the  dictation  of  revenge.  For  both  these  classea,  the  nu- 
merous passives  relatinft  to  dogma  are  nothing  but  the  purMlti*: 
VBgBUition  of  a  too  fertile  luiiid,  iu  fact,  the  ill  weeds  of  tliat  eon- 
temporary  leaminp  which  siruclt  root  everywhere.'  Finally,  the 
historians  of  philosophy,  wliile  allowing  all  that  pertaina  to  it  In 
this  vast  composition,  have  contented  themselves  witli  announc- 
ing the  thesis,  without  enteriug  into  the  controversy,  iJius  lead- 
ing UB  to  think  that  they  htive  underestimated  the  importance  ol 
the  result.  And  yet  it  was  to  them,  it  was  to  meditative  minds, 
free  from  tiie  contagioi!  of  error,  that  the  old  poet  appealed,  when, 
interrupting  his  uurnitivi.',  he  lliought  with  sadness  upon  Ihosn 
who  would  not  coniprtheiid  liiui,  and  cried  out  with  a  noblj-  sii|.. 
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Thus,  in  proposing  to  set  forih  in  clearer  light  the  Philosophy 
(IT  Dakte,  wb  do  not  pretead  to  point  ont  a  fact  hitherto  unper- 
celved,  bnt  to  inaist  upon  a  fact,  luo  much  neglected.  The  sm- 
bilioii  of  (liBcovery  is  not  oura,  Wa  luive  thought  we  should  ba 
doiii^  us  much  as  aur  powers  would  permit,  and  also,  somelhhi!; 
for  the  ndvBDCtment  of  knowledge,  if  we  nere  to  seek  out  some 
tUtiam  furnished  by  respectable  authuritiaa,  und  follow  it  througli 
its  dBvélDpniBnte,  which  may  offer  more  than  one  species  ot  in- 


And  Srst,  of  aJl  things  in  the  Middle  Âges,  the  most  calumni- 
ated, and  the  last  to  Shd  rehabilitution,  ia  its  phQoeopb;.'  Ig- 
norance in  regard  to  it  aroused  contempt,  and  contempt  in  turn 
encouraged  ignorance.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  as  speak- 
ing a  barbarous  language,  as  pedantic  in  its  form,  and  monkish  in 
its  spirit  Under  so  unfavorable  an  exterior,  we  readily  fancied 
it  entirely  confined  to  theological  atudies,  and  often  given  over  to 
profitless  speculations  or  endless  controversiea.  It  aeemed  to  us 
that  Leibnitz  had  treated  the  School  with  great  indulgence  when  hc 
Bssured  us  that  we  might  find  gold  amid  its  refuse.  But  here  ^in 
Dante)  is  a  philosopliy  expressed  in  the  most  melodious  language 
of  Europe,  in  a  popular  idiom  comprehended  by  women  and  chil- 
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dreu.  Its  lessons  arc  caodeles,  recited  \ 
leisure  hours,  «nd  repeated  by  artisaiiF 
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the  School  and  tlie  reatrietiona  o£  the  tloiater,  blending  itself  with 
tlio  Hwoutest  tnyateries  of  the  heart,  the  noiaiest  contesta  of  the 
public  Bqnare;  it  is  familiar,  iuic,  und  wholly  popular.  If  we  try- 
to  fulliiw  the  course  of  ils  explorations,  we  and  it  setting  out 
from  n  profound  study  of  liiiniau  nature,  conatantl}^  adTHncin^, 
Bxteading  its  guosSBs  over  the  entire  creation,  und  in  the  end, 
but  only  in  the  end,  losing  itifeir  in  tho  contemplation  of  Che  De- 
ity. We  ûnd  it  everywhere  a  Eoe  ta  dialectic  aubttotics,  using 
abstractions  most  soberly  and  only  as  necessary  formulas  to  ea- 
oniinate  positive  knowledge,  little  given  lo  dreaming,  and  less 
concerned  witll  tite  reform  of  opinions  than  with  tlie  reformaUon 
o(  morals.  Then,  if  we  inquire  into  the  origin  of  thiBpliiloBophy, 
we  leiirn  that  it  was  born  in  the  shadow  of  the  chnir  oE  scholas- 
tic doctrines,  that  it  gives  itaelf  out  as  their  intirpreter,  tllat  il 
proves  its  mission  and  glories  in  it.  We  have  here,  doubtless,  a 
plii'nomcnon  remarkable  in  itself,  but  tliere  may  be  atilt  more  bo- 
hind  :  the  puéril,  perchance,  may  reconcile  us  with  his  teachers; 
we  may  even  scat  oursel  ves  at  their  feet  Accumulated  preju- 
dices may  lie  diseipated,  und  their  dispersion  will  enable  us  to 
reco^ize  a  vast  gap  in  the  history  of  learning  \  a  gap  -arm  weU 
known,  and  soon  to  be  filled. 
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There  are  prcjiiiliceK  of  iiHollier  kind  whiuli  it  is  no  less  inipor- 
lant  lo  Bel  aaide.  Tliere  are  mfttij' now-a-dnyB  wlio  deem  poelry 
inerely  uti  aSitir  of  art.  trlio  hpo  iti  it  only  a  relati\'e  beaut;  result- 
iiii;  frotn  Lho  Iripltf  Imnnuny  of  the  tliougliCa,  of  the  tboliglita 
tvitii  lilt'  woriin,  utul  of  tJio  words  iimoug  thetnselvoB.  These 
litjiit-mindeel  soiilamako  i;o  account  of  the  logiciil  value  of  llioiight, 
tiof  of  the  moral  BigniUcance  of  wonla.  An  is  to  IhLMn  a  iiiiTt 
aoiin'e  of  plesaiire,  withoiii  any  ulterior  aim.  tor  tlie  reustip  that 
1^1  l)i(<ra  life  is  a  p^eant  ivlilioiit  Horloiis  meanin)!  ;  they  are  lieUl 
captive  in  the  visilile  world  within  purtuU  t:losed  fur  tliem  by 
seiiaiiahsm  and  doubt.  Tlieh'  traditions  are  IliosD  of  stindry  poets 
of  antiquity,  and  of  some  of  modem  times,  wlio»iïng  only  olHensa- 
tiotia  mid  passions,  and  whose  greatest  irinmpli.  is  to  nronaa  in 
those  who  listen  to  Ihem  terror  and  piiy,  affeclions  for  the  most 
part  sterile.  Ilence  the  indifferonoc  which  in  onr  diij  gri-ata  flo 
many  poetical  efforts;  licncetheraiicor  of  neKlectodiiiilhors;  and 
hunoe  also,  il  we  may  so  piiraae  it,  that  reciprocnl  isolation  of 
lilnratiu'e  and  of  society  which  prevents  their  nniting  for  iheir 
iiuilual  viviâcation.  Now,  Ijere  is  a  ]ioet  who  appeared  in  a 
tumiiltiions  age.  who  lived  lis  if  enveloped  in  storms.  Yi>t,  Im'- 
hiudtiic  moving  shadowsof  life,  he  divined  ininifiluble  realities. 
Lad  by  reaijoii  and  by  faith,  he  outstrips  lime,  pi'nntratES  \n\fi  tlie 
iuvisiWe  world.  tlitTe  laltea  iioasession.  and  ^■stBblislieH  liiniself  as 
I  his  mitive  land — be  who  hag  do  longer  a  coinitry  hare  below, 
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From  that  lottj  alalio 
he  id  Hble  to  aee  at  on 
IS  acd  judg 


1,  wlicii  Ilia  cjea  fall  upon  hiiman  things, 
uttlie  beginning  and  llieeud;  conaequentlf, 
QS  tllCDi.  His  diBcoiirses  are  instructions 
and  iiiFluencB  conscience,  wliile  hj  their 
rliytbni  thcj  take  &rni  root  in  tlie  tuemor}'.  They  are  like  a 
preacliing  uddresaod  to  the  midtilude,  au  eiliorting  never  silent, 
taking  men  captive  bj  seizing  upon  the  strongest  of  th^  endow- 
ments, IntoUigHnco  and  love.  This  is  then  a  poetry  whioh,  Co  the 
tliree  harmonies  whence  beauty  resulls,  joins  two  others,  (be  har- 
mony of  the  ihoug-ht  with  thnt  which  is,  that  is  to  say,  truth  ; 
and  the  harmony  of  the  word  with  that  which  ought  to  be,  name- 
ly, morality. 

It  thus  possesses  a  double  vaUie,  menial  and  moral,  respondinji; 
to  the  dearest  needs  of  the  greatest  number  of  men:  it  wins  the 
comprehension  of  tliose  wliom  it  has  comprehended  ;  it  is  a  work- 
ing power;  it  Sb,  as  the  phrase  runs,  sodal.  Here  again  is  ft 
phenomenon  that  undeniably  merits  a  place  in  the  history  of  art. 
h  is  indeed  more  than  a  phenomenon,  il  is  an  eiamfila,  and  sn 
ciample,  when  it  is  eicellent,  carries  with  it  the  refutaUon  of 
contrary  theories. 

The  union  of  two  things  so  rare,  n  poetic  and  jiopular  philoso- 
[iliy  and  a  philosophic  and  really  sadal  poeiry,  constitutes  a  mem- 
orable event,  indicating  one  of  the  liiglieat  degrees  of  power  to 
which  the  human  mind  has  ever  attained.     If  evoiy  power,  or 
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force,  Bndt  its  excitmg  c 
the  event  ]tiBt  iuâJcaieâ  : 
culture  of  the  epocli  in  \ 


■liida  i 


iv ironing  it, 
lu  appreciate  the  ictellecliial 
ucuiiriCered.     As  we  pause 


witli  respect  before  the  tiwelling  wherein  an  llluatrioua  mna  waa 
Ijoro,  ulthouph  the  Walla  may  be  blackened  bj  age  and  we  do  nut 
comprehenil  its  Interior  arrangement,  bo  may  we  also  ieam  to  re- 
upecl  tliB  dviliïaiion  aiuid  wliicli  Dbo»  lived,  sltbougli  it  may 
seem  to  us  blurred  in  the  siiadow  of  a  far-away  time.  To  do  this, 
we  shaL  Imvo  to  modify  some  of  our  historical  habits;  «e  may 
even  be  obliged  to  tlirow  back  by  two  centuries  or  more,  tlie 
generally  admitted  date  of  the  renaissance,  whidi  date  caJumni- 
ously  lakes  for  grunted  ilic  dogruilation  of  the  ton  preceding 
generaliona.  Wo  shall  be  forced  lo  tonfeas  that  men  already  un- 
derstood the  art  of  ihiuking  and  of  speaking,  even  while  they 
still  kuew  how  to  believe  and  lo  pray.  We  ahall  render  homage 
lo  tliat  heroic  age,  that  beuutifiil  adolescence  of  Oiristiau  liiimiin- 
ity,  toward  wliich,  in  tlieSE  daj3  of  slonny  virility,  we  often  Imve 
need  to  turn  our  eyes.  Such  tardy  confessions  are  not  lucklu^  u^  ' 
iJie  present  time.  Yet,  if  we  may  be  pemiitted  to  attach  itny 
eâpecial  hope  to  the  result  of  this  our  own  work,  it  will  be  the 


hope  that  !>uch  avowals  may  be  multiplied, 
afeehng  of  tilial  piety  which  has  guided  us 
facta  and  ideus  to  be  set  forth  ii^  tliis  volum 


It  has  been  above  all 
wtiile  oollecting  the 
!:  they  are  for  us  a 


n  upon  ttie  graves  of  our  fatljerswbo 
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:E  of    i 


cense  to  be  offered 
(Trent  that  His  de- 


uC  tlie  altar  of  Him  wliu  mud»  tlicni  ^raod  ai 
signs  might  be  wruiiglit  out. 

These  motives,  determining  tlie  selection  of  the  philosupljiu 
point  or  yiow twciipied  by  un,  will  not  make  ua  forget  the  limit» 
of  the  lioriKun  which  it  uniLrueea.  We  sliall  not  attempt  to  tuko 
in  the  Immense  range  swept  liy  ilia  vision,  nor  to  follow  out  all 
the  mystarioiia  labyrintlia  uf  tlie  Divine  Comedy:  we  knuw  that 
thu  moiiiuries  i>f  tlie  past  iind  tlie  sucticâ  of  the  presetit,  political 
passions  and  passions  of  a  tenderer  kind,  nntiorml  troâîtiunti  end 
rellgloiiB  bclicfH,  honveij  and  eartli,  all  had  their  share  in  Ihit 


Wb  re(:i)(riii7.e  i 
gHthered  Kigcthei 


111  iMsiven  and  earth  bave  set  their  hand."  ' 

;t  portions  iLnt  are  epic,  fleglac.  didactic,  all 


u  liiinnoniouH  whole.  The  didactic  portion, 
in  its  turn,  seetiis  to  ns  difiHible  into  two  giarts  :  the  Hrst,  truly 
theological:  the  second,  truly  philosùphica).  But  tha  Iilvine 
Comedy  is  like  one  of  those  yast  inlieritances  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  wenh  and  impoTerished  ptisterity.  who  tniist  divide, 
tliatlliey  may  properly  till  It.  We  liavu  chosen  the  portion  hitherto 
till'  leiist  cidtivated,  liiil  perhaps  one  of  the  rieheat  ;  we  cannot 
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begin  lu  clour  up  the  ^ruunil    mile: 

KverytliiiiK.  in  fact,  ought  to  bn 
Aurroiitidiiiiçï  (dans  son  milita).  V, 
late  Booie  oats  f  ubjei^t  ia  order  the 
entirely  withdraw  il  from  the  iiiHi 
Belt.  In  pverj  abatniclion,  there 
renlit}',  as  in  ao  artiSctal  vacuum 
quantity  of  air.  A  philosophical  aysiem  In 
is  the  product  of  all  thefacultienof  the  ?oul 


when  MB  eudûHTor  to  iso- 

i  of  things  oxt«rior  to  it- 

ains  Bome  small  degree  ot 

re  ulwajs  remains  u  small 

isolated  fact,  it 

facvil  ties  obey  a 

previously -received  education,  iinpulaiona  external  to  the  aoul 
itBelf.  It  will  thetl  be  useful  to  begin  by  studying  the  general  aspect 
oIDanle's  epoch,  tlie  phases  of  contemporary  scholastic  teaching, 
the  especiul  cliHrscteriatics  of  the  Italian  school  to  wlileli  he 
helonged,  the  studies  and  the  vicissitudes  which  filled  up  his  life, 
and  llie  inHiiencc  wlilch  all  tlicae  causes  combined  necessarily 
exerted  upon  hia  cioctrines. 

tt  was  âoubtle^ïi  in  the  Divine  Comedy  timt  the  genius  of  t)je 
author  found  expression.  But  genius  can  never  be  nil  coulained 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  form,  let  that  form  Ih^  iis  vaaf  as  it 
may;  it  overHnwB  the  lioiinduries  set,  und  wliether  hj  preluding 
it»  uhonen  work,  or  by  occnaioually  iuternii>ling  it,  it  linda  other 
□baniiels  fur  the  exuberance  of  its  inspirations,  Tlius  the  hand 
tbnt  traced  the  Divine  Gnmedy  threw  off,  as  if  in  play,  otlii'r 
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writings  whicli  are  a  comiuiiniurj-  iipou  it.  ard  ila  natural  comple- 
ment. From  u  comparison  ol  these  fteveml  documents,  one  with 
niiutlier,  btit  in  the  main  adhering  to  the  conceptiuns  encoun- 
tered  in  the  poem,  we  shall  endeavor  to  bring  forth  a  complete 
Rnal^siB  of  the  author!!  philosophy.  After  sketching  the  sepa- 
rate foatnreB  of  tliia  pliiloBophj',  we  shall  trj  to  characterize  the 
lat  transport  ourselves  into  the 
centre  ol  which  it  aeema  to 
e  by  what  points  it  holds  to  each 
!s  of  tlio  Academy  or  of  tlie 
etwoen  tiie  renliats  anii  the  nominalialfl. 
x)nci^rning  mnleriulism  and  spiritualitj. 
t  above  sjatems  tljat  paaa  awa;  ;  we 
of  an  immiitahle  tribunal,  tliat  of  Be- 
1  lo  old  controversies  recently  renewed, 
we  shall  see  whether  we  nre  to  pluce  the  Italian  poet  amid  the 
tumultuons  crowd  of  heterodox  minds,  or  lo  admit  him  among 
the  noblest  disciples  of  otcrnid  orthodoxy. 

T)ie  logical  order  of  iheKO  reeearolies  presupposes  the  aolution 
of  several  hiplnrie  questions,  an  eihaustive  eiaminalJon  of  which 
would  neeessitaW  long  dlgrcpstons  ;  tliese  questions  willfonn 
Pie  subjecls  of  some  supplément» rj-  disquisitions;  the  book  will 
close  with  a  series  of  extracts  from  St.  Bonaventurc,  St,  Thomas, 
Albert  the  Great,  and   Koger  Bacon,  which,  containing  in  s 


whole  lakei 

1  together.    T 

divers  orders  of  ideas,  i 

have  its  pla 

ce.     We  will  t 

one,  how  it 

touches  upon 

Lyceum,  on 

Die  disputes  L 

on  the  rece. 

Then  wo  « 

■ill  rise  with  ■ 

«ill  follow  : 

it  to  the  foot 

ligion.     Lci 

iding  oursBlve! 
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cowpMasomeprmoipiilpoIrilaof  tlicLrtmi'hirig.  may  perliitps  render 
dearer  tlie  âoctriae  of  Dnnte  by  Hliowinp  tlijit  of  lils  maateri'. 
and  may  sid  in  iimkinft  known  the  Catholic  Philorophï  of  the 

THlRTBKNTn  CeNTT'RÏ. 

This  gnal  n^acbod.  if  wo  lorik  behind  lis,  u'e  «hall  mit  Lie  able 
to  conceal  from  oiirnelvea  tlie  iriRiifficieiiey  of  our  efforts.  The 
Divine  Comedy  is  in  some  Hense  the  comporte  result  of  all  the 
concpptionE'ortlii'  Midillc  Ag:ca,  each  one  oC  which  in  uirii  ia  tlie 
resultant  o(  n  (midonl  ivork  carried  on  thrangli  tbe  lenglli  and 
breadth  of  the  Bchoola,  Cliristiiin,  Arabian,  Aloxaiidriiiu,  Laiio. 
Grenk,  and  baving  its  beginninfi;  far  bock  in  the  sanctunHes  of  the 
HlnsL  It  wonid  be  worth  while  to  follow  out  this  lo[ig  genealogy. 
It  wonld  iic  M'ell  worth  our  while  to  know  how  many  centuries 
and  ^nenitionR,  how  many  vijiils  forg:otten  or  unknown,  though:» 
nhtaiocd  with  difficulty.  Ilieii  Bbnndoned.  reiimied  to  or  tnins- 
formed.  hod  been  required  10  render  such  u  work  poBsible  :  wlini 
it  coat,  and  coaaequenlly,  «bat  vahie  ia  to  be  placed  upon  it. 
But  a  study  of  this  kinrt  would  never  come  to  an  end.  U  Ber- 
iMidin  do  Siiiut-Pierre  diBcovered  a  world  of  insects  on  a  Htni«-- 
berry  vine.  Hnd,  atlei"  t'went)'  days  of  obaorvation,  withdrew  con- 
founded bcfoi'e  the  wnnderB  of  one  hiuiible  plant,  is  it  aslonisliitig 
that  one  great  man.  one  single  book  of  ilmt  great  man,  a  single 
aspect  of  that  book  nliould  suffice  for  tlie  labor  of  many  years  ? 
BM  will  tliB  ypurs  consumed  in  sticb  a  way  leave  no  regret  be- 
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hind  them  ? Like  to  our  poet,  a  pilgrim  through  the  limitless 

regions  of  history,  surrounded  by  all  the  figures  of  the  past,  we 
arc  allowed  only  a  short  converse  with  each  one  of  them,  under 
penalty  of  not  being  able  to  accost  the  rest.  To  us,  as  to  him,  it 
seems  that  a  voice  cries  out  : 

''  Already  is  tbe  moon  beneath  our  feet  : 
The  time  permitted  now  is  short;  and  thinfi^s 
By  thee  undreamed  of  still  remain  to  see/^  > 

1  Inferno,  xxlx.,  4. 


CHAPTER  1. 

RELIGIOUS,     POLITICAL,    AND    INTELLECTUAL    SITUATION   OP  CHRIS- 

TENDOM  FROM  TUE  THIRTEENTH  TO  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  ; 

CAUSES  FAVORING  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

^T^*v  iviNE  Providence  and  human  liberty,  the  two  great  powers 
whose  combined  operation  e^jphiins  history,  sometimes 
act  in  unison  that  tlie  work  of  tlie  ages  maybe  prosecut- 
ed with  increased  vigor,  and  the  face  of  all  things  be  renewed.  At 
such  times,  certain  unanimous  instincts,  dwelling  in  the  multitude 
as  if  manifestations  of  the  will  of  Ciod  (loj-  Dei),  change  their  di- 
rection. Political  institutions,  which  result  from  a  certain  devel- 
();)raent  of  the  faculties  of  man,  give  way  under  the  influence  of 
an  ulterior  movement.  Such  epochs  are  known  as  epochs  of  tran- 
sition. One  of  these  is  met  with  in  the  Middle  Ages,  extending 
from  tlie  middle  of  the  thirteenth  to  somewhat  beyond  the  first 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

I.  At  that  period,  the  Church  itself,  unchangeable  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  eternal  destinies,  admitted  a  certain  change 
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in  itf  tiction  iipoij  tliB  tempoml  affuirs  uf  Chrislendoiii.  If  it 
ag^D,  apontwoooctisiuiLi.  duâi^cudediutotbe  arena,  if  it  witliatood  | 
Frederic  II,,  nuâ  Philip  t]ie  Fuir  in  defenuc  uf  the  liberties  of  itlL 
ou  an  oilier  oci'asiun,  iu  preaenco  of  tlie  misFortiines  of  its  horn!, 
Boniface  VTII.,  it  judged  that  other  dajs  had  set  in.  It  thou  Ixi' 
gun  to  lay  aside  the  politicitl  giiurilianahip  it  hud  exercised  ovtr 
nations  still  in  tlioir  infancy,  but  now  become  strong  enough  tu 
lake  upon  thamselves  the  defence  of  their  own  causes.  It  alowly  re- 
treuted  within  the  limita  of  the  spiritual  domain.  Four  œcumeni- 
ical  eoiinciU,  one  at  the  Lateran,  two  ni  Lyons,  and  one  ut  Vienne, 
called  together  In  lass  that  one  hiindred  years,  Lad  already  extend- 
ed the  aomprulionsion  of  ijojrmas,  lind  lightened  the  iMinds  «(  dis- 
cipline, and  had  |>rovided  for  t)ie  reform  uf  morals.  Four  relig- 
ious orders  newly  instituted,  the  Order  of  St  Dominie  and  thftt  of 
St.  Francis,  tlie  Augustiniana,  and  the  Fathers  of  Mercy,  cnultlpllâd, 
wherever  they  went,  Ibe  light  of  instruction  and  the  works  of  love. 
The  thought  of  religion  hovered  less  frequently  over  battletlelds, 
Bnd  entared  less  into  the  coiLucils  of  princes,  but  it  had  succeeded 
in  taking  a  more  assured  pluce  at  family  flreBidea,  it  peiietraied 
more  deeply  into  the  solitude  of  individual  conscier 
(here  formed  virtue»  crowned  by  the  aureola  of  the  aainla.  | 
There  ore  few  periods  which  have  so  abundantly  peopled  o 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shorea  of  Africa  had  witnessed  tbefail- 
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lire  of  Iwo  cruBHiie»,  ihe  lust  Leroit  efforts  of  Chrisieodom  lo  [mas 
bejfmd  its  Earopeaa  boundaries.  Tlie  Clirislisn  world  luU  beeu 
forced  to  datand  its  northern  froutiers  aRsiaBt  hordes  of  Mongo- 
lifiiu.  and  Ui  win  its  soutliem  Ixiiiuds  back  Irom  the  Moors,  Sal. 
islied  with  preaerring  its  independenoe  from  tlie  powers  witlioiit, 
it  tiiBiioefortli  employed  its  energies  within  its  oiiii  borders.  To 
tlie  glorious  ira  of  conquest,  succeeded  the  Uborious  era  of  polit- 
ical organizatioti.  The  Holy  Romiin  Etiipire,  dishonored  by  tlie 
crimes  of  the  Hohenstaufea.  lost  the  linnuige  of  its  moat  illustri- 
ous feudatfiriea  and  ita  old  title  tii  iiniveraal  siipreiinicy.  Kseiiped 
from  tile  centralizution  which  menaced  tliem.  the  nevt-  imtionnli- 

irere  in  progress  of  esliiblislimeiit;  they  were  sepurti Ling,  one 
from  another,  orraBi^Ing  tlieir  Imumlarias,  and  tbis  not  witJJDiit 
Frequent  wars,  frequent  diplomatic  experiments,   tlie  ilrst  riidi- 

;s  of  Internationa!  law.  The  feudal  ariatocrocy  censed  to  be 
that  Biclusive  power  before  which  many  geuerations  had  ailauily 
howed.  Il  WHS  forced  10  enter  into  a  atniggle.  or  inW  h  series  of 
negotiations  with  royalty,  which  was  breaking  away  from  it,  iind 
with  the  clergy  and  the  people,  who  lioth  eneiTçetically  laid  eiiiiui 
a  their  respective  franchises.  Under  the  names  of  ICsUite».  'i\ 
Purliamects,  of  Dioia.  or  of  Curtes,  représentative  nsi^eitiljlieB  c\- 
idled,  where  the  Ibreo  orders  appeared  as  the  moral,  military',  and 
linancial  guardians  of  ilie  natiouH,  But  above  all  diil  ilie  Tliirtl 
Kstate,  the  fruit  of  the  emancipation  of  the  town.t,  iniTnased  by 
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the   enfmucbiEemenl   of  large   iiuiiitierB  of  ^orfs,   ingetiio 
maintalumg  in   its  ranks   thai  i 
sireiigili,  and  skilful  in  forming  alliances  with  the  older  puirerB, 
gradiiBlty  enlarfte  the  part  allotted  to  it  iu  piiliUc  itffaira.    Local 
and  arbitrarj-  cimtoms  yielded  to  tlie  general  aiilhority  of  the  or- 
dinances of  the  princes,  to  the  learned  aiitliority  of  Roman  jl 
prudence.     The  newly  codiËed  lawn  were  executed  throngli  t 
miuiatrj  of  a  aettled  magislnicj  which  admittad  plebeian»  to 
its  conrts.     From  that  junctnre  must  dsl«  Ihe  n 
civil  law. 

Peaceful  revoUitioiia  were  alao  in  progress  within  tlie  n 
thought     Theology  still  led  the  sciences,  but,  without  jealoti 
slie  beheld  them  grow  up  around  her.     The  trnvelaof  Uaroo  Pi 
the  miiaionary  efforts  of  a  tew  poor  friars  who  crossed  th 
"  of  northeru  Asia,  Genoese  vesaela  borne  by  the  winds  to 
ary  Islands,  had  onlai^d  the  limits  of  the  known  world, 
discorery  or  invention  of  tbe  compass,  of  spectacles  and  of  gi 
powder,  led  men  to  divine  forces  In  nature  till  then  unpereeiye^ 
On  every  hand  were  opened  schools  of  various  sorts,  often  e; 
cial  in  their  purpose,  aa  those  of  Salerno  and   Montpellier  for.J 
medicine,  and  ttiat  of  Pisa  for  jurisprudence.   In  theprincipal  divie 
ions  of  the  Christian  world  arose  universités,  really  worthy  0 
the  uiune    from  the    encyclopedic  character  of  tlieir  teachiiqffl 
and  the  multitude  of  studentif  tliey  attracted  from  the  moBt  d 
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turn  lauds.  Pii,riB  get  the  first  extUDple;  Oxford,  Bolognn,  Padua, 
SHltHQUiKct,  Nnple.'^  UpattL  Lisbon,  aud  Rome  followeil  it  before  the 
inpse  of  a  hundred  years.  The  progress  of  the  arts  had  bceii  still 
iiinrc  rapid.  The  day  nf  great  inspirations  wivt  already  past  : 
that  of  analytical  Uljor  Imd  bi^iin.  To  the  epics  of  chivalry  ami 
the  lyrics  wliïoli  liftd  been  sung,  flucceeded  a  poetry  friend- 
ly to  allegory  and  to  satire,  didactic,  oftou  pedantic,  which,  aban- 
doned by  maaio,  prasetved  only  rhythm.  Prose,  in  its  turn, 
withdrew  the  written  word  from  the  laws  of  rliythn.  to  subject  it 
solely  to  the  lan-3  nf  n  p:ruinniar  not  yet  ae[lle<l.  It  made  ite  first 
timid  aitempta  in  cullectionx  of  laivK  and  in  chronicles,  meacwhif? 
diing  the  character  of  modem  languagps.  The  arts  of  design 
followed  a  similar  course.  Architecture,  ufter  reaching  the  high- 
est perfection  possible  lo  tlve  Golliir  utyle,  strore  to  gain  in  elah- 
nratenes.i  vbat  it  perhaps  lost  in  purity.  Painting  and  sculpture, 
sheltered  twneath  its  shadow,  subjected  to  its  dispositions,  and 
treated  until  then  as  simple  subordinates,  no  longer  contented 
thenaselves  with  giving  life  to  utiiined  windows  and  peopling  the 
niches  of  basilica-s  :  they  \'Entured  upon  independent  compositions 
in  the  frescos  which  began  to  cover  the  walls,  and  in  the  decor- 
ations of  tombs.  Finally,  commerce,  which,  under  favor  o(  the  cru- 
Bodes,  hod  extended  the  circle  of  its  maritime  enterprises,  was 
now  busied  in  c-xploring  overland  routeH  and  in  multiplying  cen- 
tras of  trade.     Mauafactnring  industries  prospered  in  the  cities. 
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protecled  bv  muiiiDipal  tiberties.  The  transformation  of  aeiftlom  J 
into  vassalage  encouraged  agriculture,  an  previniisl}-  the  changa  I 
of  Blaveiy  into  sorfdom  had  r^enereted  it' 

Amid  these  varjing  forms  of  human  acdvity,  Philosuplij  could -I 
not  ramaJn  etaUonaiy,  The  noise  of  the  eiterior  world  p 
ed  even  into  tlie  deepest  solitudes,  and  there  defected  tl 
and  prolonged  the  diiration  of  the  most  serious  nieditaitJoD%  I 
QenerouB  soiils  are  unwilling  to  remain  on  n  level  lower  than  thstfl 
of  the  facts  which  liiej  nitoess,  and  great  ovents  call  forth] 
great  ideas.  But  the  movement  that  was  tuking  place  was  u  movo-  J 
ment  of  withdrawal  and  of  interior  organization,  when  elements.  1 
foreign  to  one  another  but  until  Ihsn  confounded,  separated,  op  J 
attracted  to  themselves  liomi^tieous  elements  until  then  dUfl 
vided.  This  movement  reproducing  itself  in  philosophy,  w 
Terted  intoreflecUoii,  abstraction,  recomposition,  that  Is  lo  saj,  hi*  I 
to  the  vei7  seta  which  conetitute  the  scienco  of  philow^hv. 
this  way  did  the  forces,  developed  bj  the  age,  benr  upon 
science  and  determine  the  exercise  of  its  jxiwers 

n.  The  men  of  the  day  co-opnraled  with  the  force  of  c 


■  We  ben  sp«k  nf  ibe  Wi'laBltuils  iil  the  art 
«r  Earo;»  only.  In  tuly.  oilter  rauHw  bud  pn 
and  more  mnlinnou»  prvB|iertly.  Tbe  fefts  m 
■re  nilK-c«l  hj  many  allustnnx  in  I>ui1»'k  poen 
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stances.  First  in  order  came  iJie  sovereign  pontiRB  ;  lonocent  IV., 
whose  iufleiible  courege  sirxifea  the  tbirteeutli  centiuy,  sought 
to  reign  bIeo  tliroiigh  tlie  ciiltivnlion  ol  inlelligenca.  Forced  to 
ftj  from  city  to  city,  aud  to  find  shelter  beneatli  foreign  roofa,  he 
gathered  arouod  him,  as  tlie  sole  ornament  of  his  exils,  a  group 
of  learned  men  who  formed  in  themselves  nn  entire  iitiiverBitv, 
Later,  extending  liis  aohcitude  to  all  the  schools  of  Christendom, 
he  was  filled  with  apprehension  at  seeitig  studenta  crowd  around 
tlie  cliaira  of  juriapnidenc'e  and  desert  those  of  philosophy.  He 
endeavored  \a  rc-direcc  attention  to  the  last  named  study  ;  he 
eren  attached  to  it  temporal  interest  by  deciding  it  to  be  anindis- 
pensable  preliminary  to  the  attainment  of  eccleaia£tical  honors 
and  beneliees.'  Urban  IV.  commanded  that  at  Rome,  Hnd  nnder 
his  own  eye,  physics  and  ethics  should  be  taught  by  St.  Tbomn» 
Aquinas      %    ryd»     afte   d  h   encouragcdamong  his  cm- 

dinalsplU      pi  eal  dl  n  which  he  himaelf  took  piirt.. 

This  hon  abl  fam  In  co  Id  cience,  and  made  it  forget 
the  haughty  co  t  mpt  b  t  n  d  pon  it  by  gilded  puppets  and 
ignorant,  ma  I  1  d  m  n  On  tl  e  papal  throne  and  in  the  person 
of  Clement  IV.,  Roger  Bacpn  found  the  sole  protector  of  his  much 

'  THabOBChl,  I.  lY..  Ifh.  I.,  nap.  II.  Duboulnv,  HintiUrr,  de  VUnlvennU, 


'  Ttraboscbl.  t. 
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calumniated  laborg.  Other  pope^  were  the  posae^surB,  tiotunl;  of 
frieniily  dispositions,  butof  peraona]  learning  and  a j us ily  acquired 
renown  ;  aiicli  were  Peter  af  Tarenlnsia,  orattir,  canoniat,  and 
mcCaphysicinn,  who  took  Iha  name  of  Innocent  V.;  aod  Joliu 
XXI,,  IjEttor  known  as  Peter  the  Sporiinrd,  wlio  ivas  the  author  of 
a  logic  received  with  unaoimoim  appmbHtion  and  long  regarded  m 
n  cluasic  i\  ork.' 

Among  aeculur  princoB,  several  followed  tlieae  examples.  FirHt 
iu  rank  came  FredericII-,  emperor  of  Germany,  the  wearer  of  I 
crowns,  whose  reign  nan  a  long  forty  years'  war,  and  who  ap- 
peared by  turns  as  l^islalor  and  aa  tyrant — a  conquering  barbar- 
ian under  his  tenta  in  Lombardj,  a  voluptuous  sultan  in  his  w-  < 
ragiioB  of  Apulia  and  ^cily.  a  troubadour  by  incUnatioii,  and  a  1 
philosopher,  perliapa,  through  ost«ntatioD.  During  the  hours  of 
Isisure  passed  in  his  well  filled  library,  Greek  or  Arabic  ma 
BCripta  were  often  unrolled  by  him  ;  he  wished  V)  make  them 
known  in  Europe,  and,  in  a  mnnifesio  drawn  up  by  his  chancellor. 
Fietro  delle  Vigne,  he  announced  the  translation  of  a  nnmber 
of  works,  includiog  probably  some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle.' 
Learning  met  with  no  less  favor  under  King  Eobort  of  Naples, 


'  Brocker.HW.r 
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Inudml  after  \m  âealh  m  ft  cnnsiirumaM  sage  ';  under  Alphon») 
of  Castile,  who  merited  tlie  title  of  tlie  Wise,  and  even  at  tho 
English  court,  where  an  adulatory  crowd  patherad  to  listen  to  the 
iBBSons  of  Duufl  Scotua,'  But  in  no  coiinlpy  better  than  in  France 
did  royalty  know  how  lo  reflect  honor  upon  itaeif  by  tlie  iofiu- 
eiice  which  it  everted  on  the  cultivation  of  the  human  under- 
standîDg.  The  tale  would  be  a  long  one  to  tell; — St.  Thomaa 
Aqnloaa  inyited  lo  the  table  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  king  making 
hia  aecretariea  w[ite  down  the  sudden  inapirations  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor  ;  Vincent  of  Beauvaia  admitted,  in  virtue  of  his  position  as 
reader,  lo  the  intimacy  of  the  same  prince;  tlieSorbonnefounileri: 
Phihp  the  Sold  naming  aa  instructor  to  his  son  the  famous  f^di- 
ua  Colonna,'  Tl  suffices  to  call  to  mind  that  tlio  benofactiona  of 
the  French  kings  made  the  proapority  of  the  Univorsltj'  of  Paris. 
They  gave  to  it  that  prestige  which  attracted  la  its  beochaa  forty 
thousand  students  of  every  nationality,  called  to  its  chairs  Uie 
most  illustrious  foreignera,  and  rendered  it  wortiiy  of  ijeing  sa- 
luted hj'  the  popea  as  the  foimtain  of  truth,  llie  centre  of  illiimi- 
nalion.*  So  that,  placing  ouraelves  in  the  thirteenth  contuiy  on 
ieat  hill  of  St.  Genevieve,  we  may  see  gathering  agtribiitarips 


TUabosohl,  I-  v..  lib.  l„  cap.  ir. 
BrocSer,  HM.  rrtfit.  jtfifloa..  clmp,  iH.,  seM.  t. 
Bructer,  ioc.  t^t.,  Hiubelet.  ITistotre  ût,  Franrx.  Vols. 
Bull  of  Aleiander  IV.,  cited  by  Raynaldus. 
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at  ils  foot,  all  iJie  intellectual  glories  of  tho  Culholie  aortdi  we 
may  hear  diBcuaaed  the  innnmerable  questions  raised  in  contra- 
veray;  we  maj-  deserj  Irom  uftr  the  evoUitiona  of  atnigglir^ 
minds  :  in  sbon,  from  that  view-puiui  we  may  overlook  the  entire 
Gonree  of  contemporary  plulosophj-. 

The  spiritual  power  tind  the  temporal,  so  often  araieâ  oue 
npaluBt  the  other,  were  tlien  iii  -agreement  regarding  their  action 
upon  the  labors  of  tbought.  Both  assured  to  conscieotioua  sttid; 
seciirit}',  liberty,  and  leisure.  Both,  above  all,  by  conferring-  up- 
on inslniotioB  public  coneecration,  imposed  on  ii  the  abnegation 
'A  ull  personal  rivalries,  and  formed  It  to  grave  and  conciliatory 


III.  One  of  the  mont  proraiuenl  consequences  of  the  protection 
'A  leamiog  b;  ilie  great,  was  thcrapid  multiplication  of  books  and 
imuslations,  and  hence  the  daily  increasing  ucceasibihty  of  ths 
learning  of  anliqiiity  and  the  doctrines  of  the  East.  The  latest 
writers  escaping  the  ruin  of  Rome,  together  trilh  the  Orga/Kom  cd 
Aristotle  and  the  treatises  of  St  Diooysiita  the  Arcopagite,  wars 
the  introductory  teachers  of  iho  first  Dvhuliistics.i  Later,  die 
cnisadee  had  fumiliarized  the  Latins  with  the  languages  of  Oraeoe 
nud  of  the  Orient.     The  works  of  St  John  Diiniaacen  were  trans- 

'  On  tbe history  olUietinwriuni  In  Lue  Middla  Arim,  <ee  the  Mcmotn 
de  M.  Barth^len;  Salnt-HUalre.  Vol.  II.   Bee  alio  Brucker,  fuc  ciL  ab. 
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kted,  acd  William,  abbot  o{  St  Denis,  brought  back  with  him 
from  CoDstantiaople  sunclr;  roHDuecripts,  among  which  mij^ht 
have  been  found  the  Phjsics,  UetaphrstcB,  and  Etilics  of  Aristo- 
tle.' Already  lisd  daring  pilgrims  gone  to  llie  achoola  of  Toledo 
and  Cordova  in  senrch  of  Mussulman  IsKming.  But  it  was  eapec- 
iaUy  toward  ths  period  now  occupying  iia  Uiat  Hellouiam  and 
Orientalism  intervened,  with  an  unexpected  display  of  strengtli, 
in  the  philomphicnl  destinies  of  the  West.  The  diverait?  of 
idioms  was  no  longer  an  obstacle  for  an  age  which  had  witnessed 
the  conquest  of  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  invasion  ot  Egypt  by 
tiie  armies  of  France  ;  the  works  of  Avioenna  and  of  Averroes  ap- 
peared in  the  Latin  tongue;  Moses  Uaimoiii des  made  known  the 
works  of  Mussulman  doctors  as  well  as  the  reveries  of  the  Jewish 
Eabbala  ;  at  the  auaa  time,  Ftulciny'a  Alma^iesta,  Plato's  Timaeus, 
the  books  of  Proelus,  and  others  less  renowned,  found  interpreters. 
But  groat  aliove  all  was  the  good  fortune  of  Aristotle  ;  his  works, 
already  tranahited  from  Arabic  varaious,  wore  retranslated  from 
the  original  teiL  Some  treatises  passed  even  into  tho  popular 
idioms.    The  opposition,  at  first  so  threatening,  of  the  Univoraitj 


I  Tae  maniaice  el  f)tbo  II.  to  Thi>opbanIa  must  bave  ronduoeil  totbere 
Hlabll>liment  »t  Inlerconraa  iMtweea  the  Wot  aud  (ireecu.  M.  BanbiJ 
emj  aalnl-Hllslre  baa  provfd  the  conllnullr  of  GreeS  studies  tlirough  tbi 
Middle  Ages.    Jourdain,  Rtdi^dlta  sot  Iu  tr 
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ni  Paris,  whicli  1ib4  obuiined  in  a  proriudul  comitil  ih? 
don  of  the  peripatetic  doctrices,  had  been  moderated  by  the  wii 
dom  of  PopeGregory  IX  ;  Ihia opposition  soon  began  to  admiieJ 
ceptiouB  ;  it  then  inclined  toward  a  general  toleration,  and  ended  1 
by  dying  out  under  the  influence  of  tljo  mtral  venerated  doctflre,  ] 
who,  covering  the  Stagyrit«  with  their  mantle,  conducted  him.  J 
not  merely  to  the  threshold,  but  even  to  the  very  centre  of  Ihe  1 
School."     At  the  beginning  ot  the  Toiirteenth  century,  claaaic  An-  1 
tiquity  and  the  East  received  a  sort  of  solemn  welcome  in 
Christian  Reputlie,  when,  at  the  council  of  Vienne,  il  w 
dained  to  establish  in  the  four  principal  universitioa  and  In  the  I 
place  where  the  Soman  court  ahould  have  its  residence,  chairs  <tf  | 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Greek.'    This  anthority   coneedeâ 
to  tlie  Ancients  and  the  Arabs,  was  not  arbitrary  in  its  principle  : 
it  WHS  due  to  a  long  series  of  hard  working  men,  not  without  BO 
occasional  anblime  iaapiration,  who  represented  the  learned  tn»  J 
dition  of  the  human  race.     If  this  tradition  cannot  be  acoepted.l 
without  eianlnatlon,  neither  can  it  be  neglected  without  impriKl 
dence.     The  secret  of  all  really  scientific  prioress  lies  in  an  ecott. 
otny  wisely  careful  ot  the  eipericnce  of  the  past  as  applicable  to  tht 

'  Lannol,  Se  Varli  -irMotrlfir  farluiii.    JouruaJu.  Rechercher,  db,  T, 

'  TlrsbOBcm.  t.  V.  lib.  m..  ™p.  tT.— John  or  Salisbury,  Robert  Oman- 

Ttte.  Roger  Baton.  Alhert  the  Great,  and  even  HÉlolae,  appear  to  ban 
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needs  of  the  future.  Woe  indeed  to  isolated  generations,  which, 
not  having  received  the  heritage  of  instruction  or  having  repudi- 
ated it,  are  obUged  to  begin  afresh,  frail  and  mortal  as  thej  are, 
the  work  of  the  ages  I 

Thus,  while  contemporary  events  communicated  to  philosophy 
an  enduring  movement,  and  the  good  will  of  men  in  power  gave  il 
a  direction,  the  appearance  of  antique  and  foreign  doctrines  marked 
for  it  its  point  of  departure. 


CHAPTER  rr. 


"TfjstT'HEî'  tliB  barbarian  invaded  Europe,  trampling  under 
V\r^  foot  the  loiig  cultured  £urrow3  ûf  LatiQcivUizalLon,  the 
smull  umoimt  of  Icuruing;  scattered  here  and  there  that  flUll  re- 
BiBineii  after  the  great  catastrophe,  whb  gathGrcd  together  by  pious 
liands,  closely  grasped  that  the  lofia  might  not  be  total,  and  eucloged 
withm  a  narrow  circle,  a  meagre  eiicyclopiedia,  which  roduced  the 
liberal  arts  to  the  niiiuber  of  seven,  divided  into  triviwn  and  gua- 
drivium.'  Philosophy  was  included  in  this  cycle  only  by  the 
least  of  its  parts,  dialectics:  theology  foimd  in  it  no  place;  the 
science  of  divine  tilings  remained  secluded  in  the  depths  of  the 
sanctuary,  apparently  inactive  in  certain  directions. 

But  brighter  days  vrere  at  hand.  Within  the  depths  of  the 
Banctuurj',  amid  the  inspiring  ceremonial  of  divine  worsliip  and 
the  reverbaraliou  of  tlie  preacher's  voiœ,  Theolt^y  liad  rouaed 
herself;  she  sought  lo  fona  n  conception  of  the  invisible  things 


'  Tbls  division  of  Uie  branche»  ul  learning,  probably  derived  from  a 
Pytbagorean  «inn*,  la  found  In  PMlo,  de  Congressu.  In  Tzelzts  CbH.,  II, 
STT.  [t  was  Intmdaonl  inUi  Oui  Went  by  the  writings  of  Caasiodonu  and 
HarttaniiB  Oapella. 
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which  Bbe  proposed  for  belief  ;  this  was  the  begiimisg  of  iho  mei- 
^ijihysical  stiidiea  of  the  period.  Theucefurlh.  dialectics  could  ti<> 
longer  be  conflned  wittiin  the  limits  of  tho  triviam.  Weary  of 
comlriiiing  words,  it  attompied  to  bind  together  the  coaceptiona 
which  had  been  elicited,  aod  thu»  roae  to  the  function  ofiogiu. 
Mstaphysics  sud  logic  found  theiuselvea  face  to  face,  and  a  dog- 
matic philosophy  resulted  from  their  union.  The  <!oudition3  oftliiH 
uniOD  dopaoded  upon  n.  primary  problem,  uiimely,  whether  there 
is  a  correspondence  between  the  invisible  existences  postuUiuiI 
by  metaphyHics  and  the  notions  deduced  by  logic — between  reali- 
ties and  ideas.  Ttiia  was  the  iunous  prolilem  of  unvietmU,  be- 
queathed by  antiquity  {in  s  tihrase  coiitaiiied  in  tlie  writings  ur 
the  Ale.tandriBn,  Porphyry)  to  the  Uiddla  Ages,  which  accopleri 
tliB  inheritance.  St.  Anselm  resolved  iï  by  concluding  liie  exis- 
tence i)f  Ood  irom  the  notion  of  God,  by  estubliâhing  the  necessary 
reality  of  the  idea  ol  perfection,  by  roalizing  all  general  ideas,  tinix 
making  himself  the  head  of  the  Realials. 

OlherH,  on  the  ooQlrary  with  Rosceliii,  refused  all  objeclin' 
value  to  general  ideas,  and  recognised  in  geniiE^  and  3|K.'Cies  ineiely 
arbitrary  creations  of  Iniignage;  these  were  the  Xoiiimaligtx.  '['he 
two  riïal  acliools  renewed  the  interminable  slrugglo  buLweeu  ideal- 
ism and  sensiani.  Tboy  had  illnstnous  champions,  as  William  of 
Champeani  and  Abelani  who  liileii  Christendom  with  the  din  of 
.   ThadlBciiBsiun  multiplied  Ihodiviaiuna; 
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jur  sects  of  Realists,  nod  Ihe  NominaliBla  numbered 


Tlieae  con  trad  ic  tory  cuiidiisions  of  human  reason  Boemedto 
Clare  its  inofficiency.  Some  rujecled  the  gncanain  aid  of  îogio 
iind  thouglil  to  rise  to  knuwledgo  Hy  intuition,  to  intuition  hy  1 
means  ol  aBCOtlcism,  There  was  tlicn  u  mystic  philosophy,  whtne 
principles  were  formulated  by  the  writii^  of  Godfrey,  Hugh,  iind 
lUchnrd,  bU  monks  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor.-  Theology,  whwi 
awakEog;  rational  Htudiea  from  slunibci-,  uallcd  tliem  out  upon  the 
border  lines  beiween  orthodoiy  and  liiiman  opioion.  These  bonn- 
rtaric:'.  often  ditBeult  to  determine,  were  frequently  not  property 
rera^aiied.  Certain  doctrines  arouaed  suspicion  ;  others,  aa  thoBS 
of  Anuiury  of  Chartres  and  David  of  Dinnnt.  c&lled  forth  aolemn 
anuthemaa.  From  tlie  rioient  crillisio»  bfiweeii  scieutillc  liberty 
undreligiousaiithority,  arosedoubL  Oonfuaed  memories  of  pagan 
tilerature,  and  ihe  &rst  influeuce  uf  Saracen  ltt^c1u^s,  encouraged 


I  The  dispute  between  the  Rcalisls  and  tbe  HomlnulMe.  prertoaalr  set 
lorUi  by  Brucker.  t'liap.  111.  Sei't.  3:  bj  DegErando.  Vol.  IV  ;  BQhle,  and 
Ttaeneuinnn  ;  bas  been  ahl?  anajyzed  In  the  prerace  to  the  edltton  of  the 
works  of  Abelard.  Essued  by  H.  Couxin.  Juhn  ol  Sstlsbury,  in  Ills  3feta- 
f(K*tis  died  by  BrucSer.  ibftl.  ennnieralea  six  .liftèrent  opinions  aa  dlTM. 
Inc  Beallsni, 

t  Cei)^,  Coune  of  HWory  of  ^iliusupliy.  Vol.  I. 
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scppliciEiiii.'  Tims,  (rom  )1ie  l)e|iinQiiig  o!  the  thirteenth  century, 
all  the  tendencies  nf  tiie  humftD  mind  liad  ahowii  lliemsalves,  and 
Iheir  yerj'  divergence  tealjlied  to  tlieir  energy. 

II,  This  ei'iiturjr,  already  gloriouB  under  aa  miiuy  titles,  wns  iil- 
ao  that  in  which  schulaatio  philosophy  reached  iln  apogee.  Thp 
abdication  o(  power  which  the  Chiirdi  was  iiboiit  to  make  in  the 
poUiicnl  rirder.  h^l  already  been  preluded  by  Theology  in  llie  intel- 
lectual order.  Theology  etoancipal^d  pliiloaophy,  which,  under  her 
tnition,  liBdncquiredslrDngtUotioHgii  to  standalone.  She  retained 
only  her  itiatenml  superiority  and  the  relations  of  ivclprocal  uasLat- 
Knee  i  tliere  was  a  certain  separation,  but  neither  in  oU  things  nor 
forever:  eniaiiciimlion.  but  no  mutual  disuvowal.  ''Tho  aelancfi 
of  KttitJi."  aaid  the  doctow,  ■'considéra  created  tilings  only  in  a» 
much  aa  tbay  reHect  an  imperfuct  inmgc  of  the  Divinity  :  human 
philosophy  caitHÎdera  them  In  the  modes  oE  being  which  are  prop- 
er to  ihemselvee.  The  philosopher  proposes  to  himself  the  invcH- 
tlgation  of  secondary  and  special  causes  ;  the  believer  meditates 
on  the  First  Citiiae.  In  philosophical  leaching,  we  start  from  the 
knowledge  of  creatures  to  reach  the  idea  of  Qod,  who  is  the  end  ; 
in  the  teachiuK  of  Faith,  we  U^n  by  the  idea  of  Giod,  and,  dis- 
eovering  in  Him  the  uuiveraal  order,  of  which  He  is  the  centre, 


r.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  1.  Prètfy  de  ritisT.  de  la 
rsc-Uir»  ol  Che  miWiv  cie  JuHlw.  p.  27ft. 
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we  came  U>  t)ie  knowledge  of  creaturca.  This  second  method  is 
(he  more  porfeut,  eilice  it  aasiuiilutes  hiimau  mlelligance  to  the 
Divine  InlelligencB,  wliieh,  in  conteraplating  ItsoU,  contemplates 
ull  things  in  Itself.  Anii  yet  the  science  of  tlieologiBos  may  bor- 
row somewhat  from  the  labor  of  pliUosopherg,  not  that  such  labor 
la  necessary  to  it,  but  to  lend  more  clearness  to  the  dogmas  which 
it  prefients  to  our  belief."  ' 

TheDcotorihas3i,ired  of  a  distinct  existence,  and  one  certainly  aot 
without  boDor,  philosophy  developed  freely,  and  we  may  see  tlie 
wide  limits  she  assigned  to  boraelf  when  deflning  her  own  posi- 
tion :  "  Philosophy  is  the  study  of  inWUlgible  truths  ;  and,  as 
these  truths  relate  to  word^,  to  thing»,  or  to  momls,  it  is  rational, 
natural,  or  moral.  Rational,  it  embraces  grammar,  which  has  ior 
its  object  the  oipresaion  of  ideas;  lo)(ic,  which  is  concerned  in 
their  transmission  ;  and  rhetoric,  which  aims  at  producing  cm»- 
lions.  Natural,  it  comprises  physics,  which  treats  of  the  genera- 
tion and  corruption  of  things;  mulhematica,  by  which  we  consid- 
er abstract  forms  and  ^neral  laws  ;  metaphysics,  by  which  we 
load  tilings  buck  to  ilii^ir  caust-,  Iheir  type,  their  end.  Uoral,  it 
l)earB  the  divers  names  nfmonasticH,  economics,  or  politics,  accord- 
ing as  it  aims  at  procuring  the  good  of  the  individual,  of  the  entity, 
nrnf  the  Nlole."  ' 


'  St.  Ttiomes.  Stimma  c« 


Ell  loi.  lib.  II,  o 


i.lV.SitmmaTluolflfftiie.  I 


'  Bt.Bonaventura.  4r  ReductloiieKrtlumadlliiurinQfatn.  Uem,B 
(loqufiim;  "  PhllosapblaeHtmedlum  per  quod  tbeologua  tsbrlrst  slbl  q 
Dbua  ai  crailurti  ex  qulbus  laDquam  per  HtHani  srlsltur  Id  caelum." 
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m  gave  to  philosophy  the  position  of  a  univeraaJ 
science,  sticli  u  the  ancients  coDceired  it  when  tiier  ^mbracad 
within  ilH  limits  eloqiietiee  iraii  poetrj-,  geometry  uad  l^alatioii, 
and  when  lliey  namod  it,  the  knowledge  of  things  humuii  and 
divine.'  It,  besides,  we  eliminate  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  malli- 
ematica,  which,  already  contained  iti  the  seven  arcs,  had  tlieir  own 
etiecittl  teacliing,  there  remained  logic,  pbyeics,  metaphysics,  and 
morals,  which,  all  taken  together,  constituted  t)ie  course  of  phil- 
osophy of  the  Sdiool,  embtaeitig  a  comprolteiisive  sygtem  of  doc- 
trines, questions  ttskeii  and  answers  given  in  regard  to  God,  na- 
ture, and  humanity,  thus  farming  Che  necessary  completion  of  Che 
previous  studies.  But,  since  ia  tliis  course,  logic  occupied  the 
first  place,  and  a  close  exainhnition  of  intellectual  phenomena  was 
made  before  permission  was  given  to  devote  oneself  to  tlie  explor- 
ation of  the  outer  world,  it  was  Srst  in  ideas  that  one  studied 
thingï,  tnitba  of  all  kinds  appeared  primarily  in  the  light  of  con- 
sciousneaa  ;  from  that  time, although  as  yot  Hithout receiving  any 
name,  eiisted  psychology,  on  which  branch  were  to  be  concen- 
trated the  philosophical  researches  of  the  modems.  So  that  all 
the  deflniliona  which  have  been  given  of  philosophy  at  every  peri- 
od of  its  existence,  the  broadest  as  well  as  the  deepest  are  ap- 
plicable to  th?  soliolastic  philosophy. 
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To  act  in  tha  new  sphere  opened  to  it  philosoph;  required  »  \ 
union  ol  all  ita  povers.    It  needed  an  organization  capable  or  di- 
reotiQg  the  widely  scattered  efforiB  of  thought  to  an  effident  co- 
operation.    We  have  already  mentioned  the  political  cauees  fa- 
voring the  convergence  of  the  eiiiiting  variety  of  ayalems.   Among 
the  niimeraua  sliadea  of  realism  aod  nOminiUiim,  tliere  were  Home 
which  nearly  approached  one  another.     Thus,  the  opiolon  of  Qit-    i 
bert  de  la  Porëe,  who  admitted  generality  only  in  die  lanrs  of  ns-    | 
tiire,  seemed  readily  to  Mend  with  that  of  John  of  SoUsbury,  who    ' 
allowed  the  legitimacy  of  fteneral  ideas  formed  by  the  abalraction 
of  the  qoalities  common  tt  many  individuals.' 

Thia  fusion  was  actually  effected.     And  while,  dating  from    ' 
about  the  year  1300.  all  Christian  tliinkers  took  with  pride  Uie 
name  of  realista,  conceptual isni.  an  outcome  of  nominatitm,  had 
penetrated  to  the  depiJis  of  tliuir  tpachiog.     Thus  were  reeonoiled 
the  two  schools  which  had  divided  the  urea  of  dc^matism  by  ad- 
hering without  reBorve  either  to  ilie  ejpprience  ot  the  bi 
to  tlie  infallibility  of  reason.     They  hIso  lonmed  to  appredate  the 
importance  of  mysticism,  and  borrowed  from  it  those  i 
perceptions  of  which  it  alone  possesses  the  aecret.     At  Cl 
time,  the  temptations  to  aceplicism  called  into  licing  by  an  imper-   ' 
feet  and  consequently  dangerous  knowledge  of  pagan  and  n 
aiilmaa  doctrines,  disappeared  before  a  complete  orudiUon,  which   I 
'  Bmdref.  Chap.  til..  SwL  8. 
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flllad  the  part  o£  a  wise  and  cautions  modiirulor.  The  finnl  reauli. 
WHS  a  veritable  edeclidEiii,  whereby  sn  alliani»  was  concluded 
embrudng  reason,  the  sanaea,  intiiilion,  the  tradition  of  the  piial, 
each  und  all  of  the  g:reat  [lowers  of  the  iiuderstaniiiiig.  In  lieu  of 
the  Bicluaire  sects  iij  the  preceding  period,  arose  illustrioua  doc- 
tors, each  one  representing  moie  especially  one  or  another  of 
tllB  said  powers,  but  not  thence  failing  to  reoogaize  the  others, 

III.  Alain  de  Lille,  Aieiaoder  Holes.  Tineent  of  Beaovato,  wid 
WQiiain  of  Auvergne,  were  merely  precnraors. 

Finally  appeared  Albert  the  Great  (I196-la80\  an  Atlas  who 
bore  on  hia  head  the  entire  rovmd  of  the  learning  of  his  day,  and 
who  no  whit  bent  beneath  its  weight:  famQlar  with  the  langtiagen 
of  sntiqnily  and  of  the  Rast,  he  drew  from  those  two  sources  of 
tradi^on  powers  really  gigantic.  From  the  benoiiea  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  where  he  had  sat  as  a  simple  learner,  he  passed 
to  Cologne,  where,  eslablisliing  his  chair,  he  appenred  as  the  ini- 
tialing hierophant  of  Germany.  His  chief  merit  lies  in  the  ei- 
lentand  Ihe  prolusion  ol  hisenidition,  However.he  did  not  nep- 
Icft  pyaehological  questions,  which  can  be  solved  only  by  the  pcr- 
soual  exercise  of  reason  :  he  pronounced  upon  the  origin  and  the 
value  of  ideas,  and  on  the  division  of  the  faculties  of  the  aoul. 
He  did  not  disdain  to  interrogate  nature,  and  to  aeeli  In  persever- 
ing ohaervatioa,  in  furnaces  and  crudblea,  unknown  powers,  such 
as  the  transmutation  otxnetuls-     He  went  still  farther,  in  regions 


â 
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inacceaaible  to  human  liaion,  impenetrable  to  induclion,  he  tbougbt  j 
to  discover  superuatiinil  agents  capable  of  modifying  the  regulac  I 
order  of  phenomeDii:  it  is  said  that  he  himself  believed  in  tlio  title  \ 
of  magidaQ  conferred  on  hito  bj  hia  dist:i[jleâ.  Iln  continued  I 
popular  in  the  memory  of  pOBtoritj,  a«  a  being-  ulmost  mythologi-  J 
cal  Bud  more  than  hiiinao.' 

In  another  quarter,  in  a  cell  of  an  obacuru  English  convent,  tha  \ 
loBpiTBtion.  whicb  gives  rise  to  great  diBooverieB  denccnded  o: 
poor  friar,  Roger  Bacon  (1S14^1291),     He  liud  studied  ut  Oxford 
and  at  Paria,  but  the  iinperfectioua  in  tlie  atudiea  of  his  time  had 
struck  him  at  au  earl;  period:  he  Bought  out  the  cnuses.  demon- 
strated the  need  of  reform,  proposed  its  conditions,  and  himiwlf    i 
He  held  aapecially  to  the  value  of  ecperiwie^;  1 
an  enlightened,  thoughtful  experience,  wliicli,  not  content  widi    | 
merely  inveBtigating  phenomeua.  calls  them  forth,  and  rsprodncM    I 
them  by  way  of  experiment.     Amid  the  sombre  shadows  of  Lis  J 
laboratory,  this  unknown  man  liad  k  viaion  of  the  fulura. 
SRjs:  "  Ouo  may  cause  to  burst  forth  from  bronze  thundeil 
more  formidable  than  those  produced  by  d! 

aions  a  terriblu  oiploBiou  accompanied  by  I 
a  brilliant  light.     One  may  multiply  this  phenomenon  so  far  as  to  | 

'  Couain,  Course  of  History  of  Pbllusoi>lif,  ToL  I.— Albert,  S 
Oreoturfi.  dE  AMma,  lib.  i.  tract,  a.  I.ibeUuBd«  .^lThinila.~-I» 
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destroy  a  city  or  ilh  army.  Art  cau  eoostruct  ÎDHtriimeDts  of  oav- 
i^tion  such  that  the  largest  vessels,  governed  by  a  single  mau, 
will  traverse  rivers  auâ  s«as  more  rapidly  than  if  tliey  were  flUed 
with  oarsmen.  One  may  also  nmke  larriagas,  which,  without  tlie 
aid  of  any  animal,  will  run  Willi  immeasurable  swiftness."  ' 

Roger  Becon,  however,  could  tear  himself  awny  from  such  hC' 
tractive  iovestlgatioDg  and  visit  other  portions  of  Lhe  domain  of 
philosophy.  He  solved  in  an  eclecticaenaeUieiiiieElioiiufunH'er- 
taU.  In  addition  to  eilernnl  experience  and  the  couceplions  of 
reason,  he  admitted  an  interior  experience  which  is  acquired  in  the 
communion  of  tbe  soul  with  God.  Heolso  licuepted  the  authority 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  antique  world,  but  not  until  it  had  been  test- 
ed by  severe  criticism  :  philology  waa  to  him  Che  object  of  many 
and  prolonged  meditations.  Provideuee  conferred  upon  him  length 
of  daya,  and  science  awaited  from  him  a  whole  ceotury  of  prog- 
reHB;  but  the  wonder  of  his  contemporaries,  who  named  him  tlie 
Admirablo  {Brxtor  miraWia),  waa  changed  to  odious  suspicion. 
YES  (dd  age  was  passed  in  u  prison,  and  light  was  lacking  to  his 
latest  labors.     lu  after  years,  at  the  era  of  the  "  Reformation," 

'  Ikver  Bacon,  dc  St^rtXi»  Ar\.\»  tl  A'otiine.  liuDpowd«r  appears  to 
IiBVe  been  employed  a  hundred  jeara  before  I1I9  time  h;  the  Moora  la  Spain. 
But  Baron  was  ciDubtlesB  one  ot  the  «arlleal  amoOK  tbe  learned  men  of 
Euroi»  to  make  fenown  Ita  wuDderruleff«-ts,  Keltharcanwe  with  perfect 
rertalntjpTBdltbhn  Willi  the  Invention  of  tbe  telescope. 
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hia  manuacripta  were  dealrojed  in  the  burning  oi  a 

rneti  whn  proteHaed  to  be  relightiog  ths  torch  of  reason  extin- 

giiinhed  by  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages.' 

About  the  same  period,  under  a  less  severe  aky,  at  the  fool  of 
the  hill»  of  Tuscany  and  Oalnbria  (whose  Blopea  have  given  birth 
to  so  many  great  men),  tvro  brother  geniusea  were  bom  :  nearly  of 
the  same  i^,  the  »une  day  found  them  brought  together  in  Paria 
to  recoivB  academic  honors  ;  a  mutual  friendship  unit^  them  dur- 
ing their  lives,  the  same  year  saw  Ihem  descend  into  the  touib, 
and  a  like  venerntiiin  placed  thom  botli  upon  our  altars.  In  his- 
tory, we  cannot  disjoin  St.  Bouaveotura  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 

St  Bonaventurc   il321-t214),   endowed  with  an  intelligence   J 
perhapi!  lesa  laborious  and  more  loving  than  that  of  his  illustrioM    . 
contemporary,  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  the  contemplatives, 
and  strove  to  harmonize  with  them  the  legitimate  exercise  of  all 
the  faculties  of  man.     ''From  God,"  according  to  him,   "all  light 
descends  ;  but  this  light  is  multiform  in  its  mode  of  c 
tioii.     The  eiterior  light  or  tradition,  illumines  the  mechanical  { 
artj<  ;  the  inferior  light  whidi  is  Uiat  of  the  sensea,  gives  rise  ir 
ns  to  experimental  ideas;  the  interior  light,  which  we  coll  res' 
sou,  makes  us  know  intelligible  truths  ;  the  superior  light  comei 
from  Oraca  and  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  it  rnvcala  to  ue 
the  tmtiis  whicli  xuiicLify.    The^e  divers  orderfi  of  knowledge  arc 
I  Precis  de  miiCuins  de  la  nMEotopMc  il  StB. 
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co-ordinaled  amoiig  tliem^Dlves,  and  Ibrm  >q  naccndisg  p 
Bion.  The  aoul,  sfter  Imving  dracertded  to  Ihe  studj  of  eitemal 
otgects,  ought  to  retire  within  itself,  where  it  will  dieeover  the 
rcflei  of  the  ctemsl  realities;  then  it  miiBt  rise  into  tho  region 
of  eternal  realities  that  it  may  coiiteiriplu»  the  Hrst  prindple, 
GikI.  From  Ihie  first  principle  it  will  see  einanHtin)t  laKuences 
which  are  felt  tbrough  all  the  degrees  of  creeticm;  reâescendîng, 
as  it  had  ascended,  it  will  recognlKe  traceaof  the  Divine  operation 
in  everything  that  is  conceiveâ,  felt,  and  tuiight.  Thus  all  the 
sciences  are  interpenetrated  with  mysteries,  and  it  is  only  by 
grasping  the  clue  to  the  mystery  that  we  can  reach  to  llio  pro- 
fouiideat  depth  of  the  science."  UnfortiiQat«ly  for  his  disciples, 
the  Seraphic  Doctor  (Doctor  Seraphiims)  aacanded  too  speedily, 
and  by  too  short  a  way,  to  the  mystic  heights  which  he  had 
pointed  out  from  below  :  he  died  during  the  sitting  of  the  second 
council  of  Lyons.  The  assembled  delegates  of  the  univeraitl 
Church  honored  his  obscqiucs.  And  tf  to  his  memory  was  siill 
due  another  kind  of  homage,  less  imposing  and  much  latar  in 
time,  it  was  found  in  the  fact  tliat  a  hiindred  and  fifty  years  after 
his  death  his  writings  consoled  the  fiions  Gerson  in  the  solitude 
to  which  heliad  retired,  wearied  with  the  sight  of  a  corrupt  sodety 
and  the  disputes  of  a  degenerate  school.' 

>  Priais  de  VhUt.  de  la  phUag.     BL  Bonav.,  de  ReduettOM  arUum 
ail  Thtato^am.— Genoa,  apvd  Bruoker.  lor.  ctl. — Dante.  Ptradlso,  xii. 
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St.  ThoDiBE  AquiniB  (1224-1274)  bud  hoard  bis  master,  Albert, 
daQne  tlie  human  mind  as  a  "  potenliul  all."  We  may  eay  timt 
he  Mmself  woa  tliie  ail  roolized.  Kever  were  more  excellent 
qualities  more  happily  canibiiied,  while  the  whole  was  gorenied 
by  a  lufty,  aerioHs,  meditative  reasou.  Hence,  when  liia  oompan- 
iona  in  atudy  calJtiâ  him  the  great  tiicllian  Ox,  his  teaoherH  ac' 
oapted  the  augury  for  him.  The  ordinary  abode  uf  his  thoughts 
was  to  bs  the  moat  rational  ol  all  science»,  tllat  conseqiienllj 
which  rules  sad  co-ordinatosall  the  otliera.  nauiely  ;  [uetaphysics,  ' 
There,  at  the  end  of  every  speculation,  the  inovitiible  problem  trf 
vviversals  presented  itself;  it  became  neceasiirj-  lo  pronounce  on 
the  objective  reality  of  rational  conceptions,  to  establish  the  equa- 
tion between  ideas  and  tiling»  St  TliomaB  admits  in  God  the 
exiatoQce  of  Ideas  archetypes  of  creation  ;  but  man  haa  no  dirwt 
vMon  of  these  archetypes.  His  knowledge  ia  formed  of  the  im- 
ages received  by  the  senses,  aail  tlie  abstnict  perceptions  which 
arise  from  them  when  viewed  lu  tlie  liftht  of  reason.  '  This  oon- 
eilialory  li^c,  which  conceded  a  proper  place  lo  tlie  intervenlion 
of  the  senses,  whs  to  lend  Si.  Thomas  in  liie  pliysicsl  researches. 
He  refuted  the  opinion  which  excluded  bodies  from  the  primttlre 
plan  of  creation  ;  he  gave  them  a  place  in  tlie  hierarchy  of  beings, 

'  St.  Thomas,  PriAog.  ad  Mutaphvir. 

■  SummaThenhiifiœ,  p.  I.,  q.  it.  art.,  13.— 'Jpiurul,  ds  Senna  relptctu 
ponicidarlwn  U  InteBcetu  ropeelu  unliMfwIlum. 
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ftnd  diBooTSred  in  them 
cesHelasa  tendency  to   perfi 
However,  his  speculative   i 


'eraal  order,  u 
loot-print  of  the  DÎTiiiity. 
ions  brought  liini  back   to 

1,  tlie  (uiii- 


pnictical  matters;  lie  estiiblished  llie  e: 

binding  together  in  the  net-worl<  of  their  precepts,  n 

ily,  and  Bocie^  ;  lie  also  recognized  the  excellence  of  coiuemplu- 

tiOQ;  lie  knaiv  the  paths  by  wliicll  tranBcecdent  virtue  niaj  lead 

to. the  inoieiliate  vision  of  eternal  truth.' 

Bat  it  was  not  enough  for  him  to  hase  proved  Iiia  ability  in  so 
many  different  depurtnients;  he  applied  himself  to  the  eiamina- 
lion  of  the  teaching  of  his  predecesaora  :  various  wrilinga  of 
AriBtotle,  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  the  Master  of  the  Sentences,  were 
all  in  turn  objects  of  his  conscientiiius  commentaries.  FiuaJiy,  St 
Thomas  conceived  a  work  worthy  of  him,  a  vast  encyclopiedia  of, 
the  moral  silences,  in  which  should  be  set  down  all  that  we  can 
know  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  tbeit  niHtiial  rolationa,  a  philoRopliy 
truly  Catholic,  Summn  (dïihs  ÛKologia.  Thst  monument,  ao  hat^ 
moDiouB  in  spite  of  the  apparent  asperity  of  its  form,  coloaaal  in 
Its  dimenaioDs,  magnificent  in  its  plan,  remained  indeed  nnliuislied, 
similar  in  this  respect  to  ao  many  of  the  great  political,  literary, 
anfl  arcUitectural  creations  of  the  Miitdle  Ages,  things  which  dea- 


«  of  Hisuiry  ct  Philoeopliy,  vol.  I.— Erasmus.  Lelbnll! 
s  80  dlffpranl,  and  so  IIHle  Fapnhle  of  belug  corapartd  to 
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tiny  has  memly  aliown  to  ua  nnd  lias  not  penciited  to  reach  their 
full  Bccomplishmeut. .. 

. .  .OstQudeut  Fata,  oec  ultra 

Base  sinoDt  . . . 

A  prolonged  er;  of  Oïdiniralion  foUowsd  the  An^I  of  tlie 
Bchool  (Donlxir  Anjciinw),  recalled  to  heaven. 

Albert  the  Great,  Rcfiier  Buoon.  St.  Bonarenture,  and  St.  Tbom- 
ui  Aquinas,  form  among  Ibeniselves,  eo  to  speak,  a  complete  rep- 
resentadoti  of  all  Ibe  intoUectiial  powers:  the;  are  Ibe  four  doc- 
tors who  uphold  the  chair  of  philoaoph;  in  the  temfde  of  tiia 


B  truly  the  ro-establishment  o( 
Thoy  were  not 
la  opinions  of  tbeir  dsy, 
of  dteniuB,  lest  men  should  be- 
B  for  them  to  do.     Often,  the 


Middle  Ap;eB.  Their  misnion  w 
the  eciencea,  but  doc  their  Qnal  c 
exempt  from  tbe  ignorancee  «nd  ei 
for  Providence  permita  the  ei 
liere  that  notliiog  further  re 
nmjeBty,  I  may  even  aaj  tha  grace  of  their  coneeptionB,  diaap- 
penrs  under  theveQ  of  the  e«preaaiong  inwhieli  they  are  clothed  | 
but  these  imperfectiooa  are  amply  atoned  for  by  Buperabundsnt 
merits.  Those  Chriatian  philosophers  did  not  admit  withia  them- 
selves the  divorce,  since  their  day  become  ao  frequent,  between 
Ibe  inWllect  and  the  will  ;  their  lives  were  unifomily  a  laborious 
application  of  their  doctrines.  They  realized  in  its  plenitude  tho 
practical  wisdom  so  often  dreamed  of  by  tlie  ancieuti^ — tbe  absIE- 
neoce  of  the  disciples  of  Pythegoras.  the  constancy  of  the  aioica. 
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tt^etlisr  with  humility  and  cliarily,  rirtuea  unknown  to  the  uii- 
tique  worid.  AJbert  the  Great  and  St.  TbocLaa  left  the  castles  of 
thoir  nolile  ancestors  to  seek  obat^uriC;  in  the  cloiatora  of  Si, 
Dominic  ;  the  fanner  abdicated,  aud  the  lallar  deollned,  ihe  hon- 
ors of  the  Cliureh.  It  was  witli  the  cord  of  St.  Frauciâ  that 
Roger  Bacou  and  St.  Bonaveotura  girded  tlieir  tdna;  when  tlie 
last  named  was  sought  that  Che  Roman  purple  night  be  placed 
upon  his  shuuldera,  he  be^eil  the  envoys  to  wait,  and  he  finished 
washing  the  dishes  of  ihe  convent.  Thus  they  did  not  withdraw 
themselTes  within  the  exclusive  mysteries  of  an  esoteric  teaching; 
they  opened  the  doors  of  their  schools  to  the  sons  of  shepherds 
and  artisan!!,  nod,  like  their  Miister,  Christ,  they  said  :  "  Come 
alil"  After  hnvinu  broken  tlio  bread  of  the  word,  they  were 
seen  distributing  the  bread  of  alms  The  poor  know  theju  nnd 
blessed  thmr  tmrnoB.  Even  yet,  nfter  the  lapse  of  eiï  hundred 
years,  the  dwellers  in  Paris  kneel  round  th«  altar  of  the  Angel  of 
the  School,  and  the  workmen  of  Lyons  deem  it  an  honor  once  a 
year  to  bear  upon  their  brawny  shoulders  the  triumphant  remains 
of  the  Seraphic  Doctor. 

IV.  Seholnaticism,  however,  had  not  conljnued  without  re- 
proach. Ill  those  belligerent  days,  many,  whose  profession  for- 
bade them  \a  break  lancea  and  eroaa  swords,  carried  the  ardor  of 
battle  into  the  tourneys  of  speech.     Ooiitroversy  became  the  pos- 

m  of  their  lives  :  they  might  be  seen,  shrivelled  old  men,  still 
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standing  in  the  highway's,  diacusaiiig  each  aylliible,  each  letter,  of 
~n  disc^oiirse  or  nu  SBflay.  '  Ihej  spread  out  arguments  like  nets, 
they  set  sjllogisms  as  amhuehEs,  tliej  multiplied  combinations  of 
words  na  natiiro  multiplies  combinations  of  things,  and,  tlianks  m 
innomerable  dislinclions,  they  proved  and  disproved  in  turn  the 
truth,  the  falsltj,  and  the  uncertainty,  of  one  and  the  sanie  prop^ 
osiiinn.  ■  But  as  the  inmitgent  crowd  deaeribed  by  the  poet,' 
when  It  beheld  a  person  illuatrioua  through  hja  servSuea  and  his 
virtues,  cnlnied  down  and  listened  to  the  words  of  peace  addressed 
lo  it,  so  did  this  dlsputatloi^a  throng  of  echolara,  young  aud  old, 
seem  suddenly  to  forgot  its  eafr^rneaB  aud  its  snitooaitiBa  when 
the  great  mastera  of  thought  appeared  in  Its  midst  :  wonder  in* 
posed  silence.  But  the  dieorder  began  again  when  Uiey  had  i 
panfied  away.  Another  generation  arose,  and,  to  men  of  genina, 
succeeded  men  of  talent 

Raymond  LuUy  (1241-1315),  Duns  Scolus  (1275-1308),  and 
Ockham  (died  iu  1345),  opened  the  era  of  decadence.  On  one 
hand,  Raymond  flattered  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  diide> 
tjcians  of  his  day  by  oiïering  to  them  In  his  combinatory  ait.» 
mechanical  gnme,  whereby  could  be  deduced,  without  effort  and 


I  Sallibury,  Jf((alooici«,  lib.  I.,  cap.  VII. 

'  Walter  of  St  Victor,  apud  BnicliPr.  Bugh  of  St.  Tlibtor,  iUnidlttoiuS 
If^  rildagCdlfiOT,  lib.  m.,  XII.  BlcUardoIBt.  TicWr,  deO™Ma««ltïnl^)la- 
*  \     (fanO,  lib.  II.,  i^. 
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without  delay,  all  t)ic  coiiSEqiientea  at  a  given  principle.  On  the 
other  hBDd,  tins  doctor,  born  under  the  sky  of  Mnjorca  nnd  in  tlic 
iicigliborliood  of  the  Miia9u1mai>  domination,  had  made  extended 
jaumeys  alonp  the  coaaCa  of  Africa  s.aii.  to  the  Levant,  and  had 
been  inflnmed  bj  the  full  glow  of  Arabian  Btid  AlexaiidriHn  my?- 
ticiatn  :  lie  emitted  the  periloua  rays  amid  the  eager  crowd  whicli 
bis  advenlurouB  life  gathered  about  him.  The  Gelt,  Duna  Scotna, 
calmer  perliapi,  but  not  Isbm  desirous  of  throwing  bacli  iDto  a 
problematic  condition,  the  doctrines  of  hia  predecoanora,  denied 
the  possibililj  of  obtaining  certitude  in  knowledge  Boquired 
througb  the  aenaea.  Genus  and  specioa  appeared  [o  him  to  be 
primordial  realities:  he  peopled  science  with  oreacurea  of  reaaon 
arbitrarily  conceived,  and,  renewing  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
realists,  he  promulgated  the  moat  audacious  idealiam.  Ockham, 
who  passed  his  days  in  a  aeries  of  disputes,  religious,  [mlitical, 
aod  literary,  at  Oxford  in  his  youth,  at  Paris  under  Philip  the 
Fair,  in  Oermanj  with  Louis  of  Bavaiin,  the  veriluble  knight- 
errant  of  controrersy,  look  up  the  glove  in  the  name  of  the  nom- 
inalists. From  the  axiom  that  beings  ought  not  to  be  multiplied 
without  neceasity.  he  was  led  not  only  lo  reject  as  phautonja  the 
creatiirea  of  reason,  but  to  foil  to  recognize  the  objective  value  of 
the  idea  of  siibatance,  to  hesitate  before  th<>  diatinction  between 
spirit  and  matter,  that  is,  to  the  a^treme  limita  of  senaism.  These 
very  heniMtions  indiciite  the  approach    of  ai'ejiriHsQi.  which  was 
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about  to  re-appear,  snd  which  uothlngsofavti 
dt^matio  ByBteiiiB  that  oiia  can  neither  believe  in  nor  r 
Thua  did  die  cïeliiBive  acliools  re-iasue  from  tJieir  o 
They  filled  the  fourtuenth  century  wilh  their  rivalriea.    Logic,    | 
that  system  of  learned  gymnasticfl  in  the  practice  of  which  the    ] 
European  mind  Iimi  acquired  its  ïigoroua  lomper,  degenerated   ] 
into  a  Bkirnilsli  ni  aophiama,  a  iHienle  and  âiingerouR  fonm  :  ques-^  1 
tioiia  inflniteaimally  divided  rose  like  dust  under  tlio  feet  of  th«   | 
comliataiila.'     Mfttaphyaic»  lost  itself  iu  nu  uufniitful  ontolopy, 
where  tJie  F\trmaiitia;  the  HnecceitieB,  and  otlier  capricious  créa 
linns  of  the  liiiman  uiind  occupied  the  place  properly  belonging  t( 
the  living  creations  of  Ood.'    Eiperistice  was  no  longer  int«r 
FOgoted  ;  her  replies  were  too  slowly  obtained  and  fx)  tittle  pliant  1 
to  the  will  of  the  belligerents  ;  oracles  more  easily  corrupted  W' 
looked  for  in  the  teacliings  of  anUqiiity,  which  were  pronounced    \ 
infallible.     Then,  amid  the  almost  unanimous  concert  of  CliriatiaD 
teachers,  was  celebrated  the  npothcosis  of  Aristotle.    The  pagtui   \ 
divinity  was  uot  always  HBliBfled  with  incense;  it  ««qmred  iacri. 
Hces,  the  immolation  of  ever)'  independent  doctrine,^    SclioJa^li- 
Cism  ended  amid  these  orgies,  like  to  the  king  of  Israel,  whusD   j 


teooD.  Dk  Dtgnltate  cl  Angmcnlls  ! 

^  Vives,  apiid  Brnpier. 

■etrarob.  quoledliy  TirsBosthl,  voL  v. 
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vniitiifu]  wisdoui  had  astouislioci  tho  world,  and  who  pro  Jned 
Nis  later  days  iu  the  temples  of  foreign  idols. 

V.  It  was  about  the  .ùlJuïc  of  iJie  period  just  described,  near 
to  tlie  year  1300,  between  the  apogee  and  tlio  beginning  of  the 
ilecadence,  duriog  one  of  ilioiie  aolcjiin  moments  when  even  pron- 
pority  lias  eometliin^  nielauctiol;  about  it,  because  it  feels  its  end 
approaching; — it  was  at  tliat  hour  of  the  swan-soog  that  tlie 
pbiloBoph;  of  the  Middle  Ages  watt  to  have  its  poet.  For,  while 
prose,  especially  tlie  prose  of  a  dead  language,  as  was  that  of  the 
School,  when  put  to  tl^e  pioof  uf  years,  speedily  corrupts,  and  no 
longer  allows  the  idea  enclosed  in  it  to  appear  free  from  disfigure- 
ment, poetry  is  like  a  gloriSed  body,  within  which  the  thought 
may  remain  incorrupt  and  recognizable.  It  is  also  a  subljle  form 
which  penetrates  everywhere,  and  can  render  itself  present  in  the 
same  moment  at  the  most  distant  points.  Immorlality  and  pop- 
ularity are  tlie  two  divine  giftfl  of  wliicli  poets  have  tieen  made  tlie 
diiqjensera.  llieGreeir  plitlosophy  had  its  Homer  in  the  person  of 
Plata  ;  scholasticism,  less  huppily  endowed  in  some  respects,  and 
menaced  with  a  more  speedy  decline,  experienced  to  a  still  greater 
degree  the  need  of  a  similar  consolation.  The  pout  who  was  tu 
come  had  then  his  place  marked  in  tiuit;  we  must  look  for  tlie 
a  which  allotted  to  him  his  plEtce  in  space  ;  bis  period 
known,  we  have  sliil  to  make  apprehended  the  intellectual  condi- 
mtry. 


CHAPTER  in. 
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naeparable  thingB,  the  True,  the  Gowi,  uiid  the  Bean- 
Cifiil,  appeiil  lo  the  soul  of  man,  both  Ihraligh  Ms  feeling  I 
of  their  actunl   absence,  aud  through  liia  liupe  oE  their  posaibte.l 
ittlBiiiimeDl,    The  desire  (or  tlie  Good  was  the  first  uoncern  of  tbsl 
tlrat  wise  men,  and  philusophj  In  ita  oHgin  as  its   nuiiie   <m 
[tdiHTu f{a.),  viaa  Ihe  work  ol  [ore.'     But.  ua  tlio  Guod,    I 
Hccotnplished,  must  Qrst  be  perceived  aa  the  True,  imcertalatj  in 
practice  called  For  llie  aid  of  speculatiod:  it  wuh  neceaaary  to 
stud?  beings  in  ri^er  to  determine  the  laws  wliich  link  them  to- 
ttether.     One  could  not  approach  tlie  True  without  bwng  alnick 
hy  ita  splendor,  which  is  the  Beautiful  :  tbe  liarmony  of  brângs, 
reflected  in  the  conceptions  of  the  learned,  was  naturallj  repro- 
duced even  in  tlieir  discourses.     The  philoBophy  of  the  earlier 
times  was,  then,  moral  in  its  direction  and  poetic  hi  itfl  form. 

Such,  as  the  product  of  the  Pjlhagore&n  school,  did  it  first  ap- 
pear In  Italy.  Soon,  cities  asked  from  it  laws  for  Iheir  guidance 
mid  later,  the  metaphysicians  of  Kloa  and  Empcdoclea  of  Agri- 
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lira  in  the  langungti  of  llio  goda. 

3  iiiiporled  (/"(û/ijj),  Rome  wa» 

action,  became  the  empire  of 

3re  then  pre-eminently  endowed 

nith  the  genius  of  aclJOQ.     However,  the  feeling  for  art  was  not 

(wking  to  them:  the7  required  hamiotiiouH  words  itt  their  rostrum 

A,  cstiticlos  for  tlieir  triumphs.   When  they  accepted  phitosophy, 

iiuder  tha  aiiapicea  of  Scipio  and  En- 

H  found  herself  pledged  \a  Horvo  and  to  please  '  ;    in 

ir  days  she  never  ceased  to  avail  herself  of  the  patrou^e  of 

Batesmen  and  of  poets.   She  visited  the  retreat  of  Cicoro,  accom- 

e,  died  with  Thrasen,  dictnled  to  Tacitus, 

^ed  with  Uarcus  Aurelius,  and  sat  in  the  sehool  of  the  juris- 

nsults  who  referred  the  entire  science  of  things  divine  and  hu- 

;d  the  détermination  of  good  and  evil'    She  had  invited  to 

s  Lucretius,   Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Lncan.'    The 

IS  of  21eno  and  of  Epicurus  readily  resolvable  into  moral 

B,  and  the  traditions  of  Pythagoras  bearing  the  im- 

IB  of  ineSaceable  beauty,  alone  obtained  the  right  of  eitizon- 

>  Pol7biu».  Ereaivl,  Virl.  el  VM.  cap.  LXZUI.— Pers.,  Snl.,  VI.  la 
Fb.  I.,  Digest.,  dc  Jtulltlii  ct  Jure,    "  Feram  pbllosopblam,  non 
Usm  adfectaDtes." 

[rg.,  Am.,  I.aaa  Vl.-Horal.,  lib,  II,  Bp.,  S:  lib.  I.  Bp.,1.— Ovid-, 
m.,  lib.  XV.— Lucaii.  PftnrscTl.,  lib.  I.,  lib.  II, 
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ablp  [n  Bomo.     Ohriatiaoity  came  again  to  fecundute  the  soil  o 
Italy,  wblcb  80  tDfiD]'  illtistiioua  Imvaila  seemed  necessarily  K 
have  eihausWd.    After   Panlaeniis,   the   Sicilian  bee  and   t 
founder  of  the  Christian  echool  of  Alexandria  ;  af(«r  Lacttmtiuq 
and  St  AmbroBG,  the  geniua  of  tlie  old  Ronmns  revived  ii 
BtsthandBevonthcentiirieain  twooftheirinost  noble  deaeeDdanl%J 
Boethina  and  SL  Gregory.    The  first  rnuned,  a  martyr  t 
courage,  lent  \a  philosophy  a  conaolalory  and  hannonioua  dicCïonM 
the  latter,  an  indefatigable  pontiff,  baa  left  vs 
history  of  the  human  mind  hia  admirable  treatjsea  on  the  H<Jj^ 
Scriptures,  and  the  syateni  of  chant  which  still  retins  his  r 
In  laler  times,  the  Italian  aun  did  not  cease  to  shine  upon  gene 
tioDB  of  phQoaaphcrs,  morahsta,  jurisconaidta,  publicists,  an 
who  esteemed  it  an  honor  to  bo  accounted  philosopher 
find  Uarsilius  Fidnus  confounding  in  bis  neo-Platonic  entliuaiaB 
Bcience,  art^  and  virtue  ;  Uaccbiavolli,  whom  it  auSiees  to  name{^ 
Vico  and  Gravina  tracing  the  fundamental  laws  of  society,  tlw 
one  Willi  hieroglyphic  symbola,  thu  other  with  the  same  pen  that 
later- win  write  out  the  statutes  of  Iho  Arcadian  Academy  ;  a 
Petrarch,  crowned  at  the  Capitol,  hut  desconding  ita  steps  \ 
meditate  by  the  light  of  hia  solitary  lamp  upoo  "  the  re 
against  both  kinda  of  fortune ,  "  Tasso,  resting  from  the  0 
of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered    in   the  composition   of    adi 
liiaJogiiea,     and,   if   we   may   be    permitted 
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Ijea  mors  racent  atid  not   le»»   betovet],   Uanzoni   and   Pellicu. 

We  may  tbcn  recognize  among  tlie  philosupli^rs  of  tjic  uther 
Ride  u[  tlie  Alpe,  a  twofold  cliaractor,  ancteut,  pemiaDeiiL,  iind  bo 
h)  speak,  uatioaal;  for  Uie  pormanence  of  babils,  which  consti- 
lutea  persoDBlil}'  with  regard  to  individimla,  conaUtutea  also  nn- 
tioiiitlilj  in  regard  to  populations.  Wd  may  tlien  say  ibat  tbcre 
exists  an  Italian  pbilosopliy  wliiclihaa  been  able  lomaiataiii  in  llieir 
primitive  aliiaiice,  moral  U'lidenciea  and  poetic  form,  whetber  it 
be  that  in  thai  lacd  so  favored  by  lieaven,  in  the  presence  of  an 
eitcrnnl  nature  so  wonderfully  ondowed,  man  also  carries  iiilo 
a  larger  share  of  vivacity  and  felicity,  or  whether  again, 
a  design  from  on  high  so  made  Italy,  that  it  might  lœ  tbe  chief 
seat  of  the  Catliolic  Faitli,  in  which  wiw  to  be  founds  philosophy 
minontly  practical  and  poetical,  a  uuiou  and  a  reuli»i- 
lion  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the 
Beautiful. 

It  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Italian  pbilosoptiy  was  neitlier  less 
llouriahing  nor  less  futhfut  to  its  twofold  character.  KX  the 
le  of  the  ages  of  barbarian  incursion,  the  Bleased  Lanfranc  and 
St.  ànselm,  who  reapectirely  went  from  Pavia  and  Aosta  to  oc- 
cupy tlie  primatial  see  of  Canterbury,  inaugurated  the  revival  of 
tbe  regenerated  Etudies  in  northern  Europe.  Peter  Lhe  Lombard 
was  borne  by  univorsal  admiration  from  his  profesaor'a  chair  to 

.e  bishopric  of  Paria.     Whilst  John  Ilaliia  made  his  name  hon- 
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ored  in  the  school  ot  Constantinople,  Gerard  ot  Creinona,  ealab' 
liahod  at  Toledo,  was  interrogatjng  ttie  learning  of  tlie  Aralis,  and 
Maehing  tlio  Spaniards  to  enrich  thernselves  mith  the  BCientllic 
apaila  of  their  enemies.     Bologna  v 

in  philosophy  not  lacking  renown,  even  before  tlie  lessons  in 
isprudence  b^i;nii,  which  conferred  si^ch  celebritj  upon  that  citj,,  I 
Lt^c  and  physics  continued  tote  aBsiduously  tAiight  there  it 
thirteenth  oertiiry.      Padua  had  no  reaaoD  to  envy  her  riTal.^4 
Mihu  tmmbered  nearly  two  hundred  teacher»  of  grammar,  logli^  1 
medicine,  and  philosophy.'    Finally  the  fame  oi  the  thinkers  of-'J 
the  FeniziBula  was  BO  great  in  all  parts  of  the  continent  that 
served  to  account  for  the  origin  o(  newly  arisen  doctrines,  for  o: 
ample,  t«  exptf^n  Iiow  Arnold  of  TUIeneuve  passed  for  an  adepfcV 
ot  a  Pythagorean  sect  disseminated  through  the  principal  cities 
of  Apulia  and  Tuscany.'    But  the  eniberant  vigor  of  Italian  phil- 
osophy showed  itself  especially  in  the  memorable  siru^le  whic]! 
began  between  the  orthodox  Bystems  and  opposing  theories,  4 
Btnigc^e  which,  like  the  contest  between  the  priesthood  aod  tht 
empire,  lasted  more  than  two  hundred  years.     Wo  might  perhap%9 
find  interesting  matter  for  rosearcli  in  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Pratt^B 
celli,  of  Giiilleniin  of  Milan,  and  oE  the  Spirituid  Brothera,  unong* 

>  Xlrabosuhl,  t.  W.,  Ub.  U.,  cap.  II. 

*  Flamma,  ■  HllaneBe  dironliler.  quutod 
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pirhom  the  absolute  ccimmunity  of  all  ttiings,  the  emancipation  of 

I  in  regard  to  religion,  and  tlia  preitching  of  an  otflmal  goa- 

I    pel,  rerail  the  modem  efiorta  of  Suint-Sinionam.    But,  restricting 

\  ouraelveB  to  facts  purelj  philosopliicftl,  we  msot  with  matlera  aOll 

"e  aurprising.     In  the  3'ear  ItlB,  the  Epicureans  were  numer- 

enougli  in  Florence  to  form  a  faction  to  be  dreaded  ana  to 

provoke  bloodj  quarrola;  ■  later,  muterialiani  appeared  there  as 

I    flienvDwed  doctrine  of  sundry  prominentGhibeUinea.    Thegrand- 

[   sons  of  Avenoea  were  received  at  the  Italian  court  of  the  Hohen- 

1  '  at  tho  snme  time  that  a  Saracen  colony  was  founded  at 

Nocera,  making  Rome  tremble,     Frederic  II.  rolhed  aronnd  bim 

every  perverted  opinion,  and  sectned  deairoua  of  establishing  a 

I   Bchool  antagonistic  to  Catiiolic  leaching.    This  scïiool,  fsitenced 

tno  after  the  fall  of  tho  dynasty  whicli  had  protected  it, 

regained  9treii|:tli  under  Hnot)ier  emperor,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who 

0  the  Alpa  to  receive  tho  crown  from  the  hand  of  an  antJ- 

I  pope.    A  little  later,  Petrarch,  quoting  St.  Paul  andSt.  Augustine 

■  in  hia  diaoouraea,  excited  a  diadsintul  smile  on  the  lipa  of  the 

leoroed  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  adorers  of  Aristotle 

bml  of  the  Arabian  commentators.  '    These  Irreligious  doctrinea 

;  Oloïannl  Villanl,  HJslury,  bt.  iv. 

'  JSigW.'m  Rcmaaus.  Qwidlfbcrci.  lib.  li.,  i|uac!.t,  2a.— ('I.  Relnaud.  b'x- 
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[tiailo  no  delaj  iji  reducing  Uiemselves  to  learnoil  pleaaures  of  the 
)<@iisos:  chey  found  poets  to  sing  them.  Honrever,  the  tnith  did 
not  remain  without  defenders;  two  men  wore  mitted  up  in  its 
bcljaU,  whom  we  have  already  met  among  the  gre&lest  of  their 
day,  Sl  Thomus  Aquinas  uud  St.  Bonavenlurn,  who  must  here 
again  be  called  to  mind  as  two  of  the  g^oriea  of  Italy.  Profound 
moralists,  they  were  also  poetic&lly  inspired,  one,  when  ha  com- 
posed the  hymns  which  were  one  day  to  make  Sanlcuil  despaîr. 
and  the  other,  wlion  he  penned  tlie  canticle  trunsl&ted  by  Cor- 
neille. MsM\\x&  Oolonna  also  combalted  Averroism  with  the 
same  pen  which  traced  the  lessons  to  kings.  Albcrlauu  al  Breacïn 
published  three  treatises  on  ethics,  Ui  the  Tulgar  tongue.'  We 
might  cite  Rli]l  others,  who  were  lauded  in  their  own  day,  and 
nho  have  e^iperieuced  how  far  the  pUiudits  of  men  are  deceptive. 
But,  of  all  thd  cities  seated  at  the  foot  ol  the  Appenines,  none 
could  boast  of  a  happier  fecundity  than  the  fuir  eity  of  Flormce. 
Torn  by  Intestine  commotions,  If  she  gave  birth  amid  pain  and 
sorrow,  at  least  she  brought  forth  itntiiortal  children.  Without 
counting  Lttpo  Fiorenlino,  who  tavight  pliilosophj'  at  Bologna,  and 
Sandro  of  PipoKzo,  author  of  a  treatise  on  oeouumy  whirh  had  a 
success  of  popularity,  sho  numbered  among  her  sons  Brunetto 
Latin!  Mid  Ûuido  Cavalcancl.     Brunetto,  notary  of  then 
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had  been  able,  without  neglecting  hia  patriotic  functions,  usefully 
to  sarvB  the  cauee  of  learninj::  bo  tmnslaled  into  Italiua  the 
Ethics  of  Ariatotle;  he  prepared,  iiniler  tho  t;anjo.  of  Trism^  iiti 
encjdopEedia  o(  the  knowledge  of  iiis  dtiy,  and  in  hi»  Temretto  be 
gave  an  example  of  didactic  poetry  lucking  neither  prodBion  of 
tliought  nor  gracQ  of  expr^sioti.  Gnido  Cavalcanli  was  saluted 
aa  the  Prince  of  the  Lyre:  a  sonnet  on  love,  composed  by  him, 
oblMned  Che  honor  of  several  commeii taries,  Xa  which  the  must 
revered  theologians  did  not  disdain  to  lend  a  buod.  He  would 
have  been  admired  as  ft  philosiipher,  if  his  orthodoiy  had  ramained 
irreproachable.'  Two  citizens  of  such  ability  sufBced  to  honor 
A  city  already  famons;  and  yet  a  third  was  to  appear  who  would 
make  later  times  forget  them  both. 

III.  The  pbiloaophy  of  tlie  thirteenth  century  was  then  to  ask 
from  Italy  thorcquirod  poet;  but  Italy  was  to  furnish  him  marked 
with  the  nation  id  imprini.  equally  provided  with  contotnplative 
and  wltli  active  faculties,  and  not  loss  eminently  endowed  witll 
the  moral  instincts  than  with  the  feeling  and  capacity  for  literary 
creation.  It  n-os  needful  to  Snd  a  soul  in  which  these  dispo»- 
lioDH,  united  by  nature,  should  be  largely  developed  by  the  trials 
of  a  life  providentially  predestined,  a  soul  which,  taitliful  to  im- 
pressions received  from  without,  should,  moreover,  possess  the 
energy  necessary  to  combine,  and,  in  dne  soason,  bring  them  f.irlh. 
'  Boccaccio,  quoted  bySlnnnnill.    fRatotre  tiM  rcriHdjKqucs  Idmennu. 


fN  t1)G  year  I2GB,  under  sinister  auBpicea,  and  iu  the  )ioiiaË  of 
au  exile,  a  child  was  bom — Dante  Aligkiori.  Memor-, 
ubio  evouts  BUTTouuded  hia  cradle;  the  crusade  of  Tunis,  the  end 
put  to  tic  second  inlcrregnum  by  the  election  of  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
hiiTg,  tlio  second  Council  iif  Lj-ods,  the  Sidlian  Vospcre,  the  deatli 
oi  Ueolino — such  were  the  possible  topicaof  conversation  Wwbicli 
his  ears  wore  lirst  opened.  He  saw  bis  country  divided  between 
the  Duetfa  and  the  Ghibellinea:  the  former  were  the  defenders  of 
Italian  indepcndencc  and  municipal  liberties;  the  latter  were  the 
championa  of  fetidal  rights  and  the  old  snzoraint;  of  the  Ecdy 
Kmpire.  Bis  tamil;  traditions  and  his  own  inelinations  altaohed 
him  to  the  cause  of  tlie  Gnelfs;  '  hedonned  the  garb  of  manhood 
Bghting  in  their  ranks  at  Campoldino,  where  they  were  victoriotis 
(1289).  Soon  after,  he  shared  in  the  diaseosiona  which  divided 
the  dominant  partj,  when,  uiider  the  stormy  tribunate  of  QianQ 
della  Bella  {13ti2),  the  canstifitiong  of  thecaly  u-ere  modified,  the 
'  Pern.  MaiMTie  prr  Id  VUa  di  naatt  ;  Uonarto  AreOno,  mo  (K 
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noblea  ezduded  from  the  nmgiHtracy,  anâ  the  interestB  of  the  re- 
pablic  placed  in  tlio  hands  of  the  plebeiauB,  ïIntruBted  anocesH- 
Lvelf  with  aevend  embaseiea,  when  he  returned  ta  his  own  CQun- 
try  the  highest  honora  and  the  groatOBt  perils  uliko  awaited  him. 
Wheu  he  was  toade  prior,  (130O),  he  lound  tlie  nobles  and  tlie 
plebeians  re-commeoclng  the  struggle  under  \ha  new  names  nf 
Neri  and  Bianclii  ;  his  Hjmpathy  witli  the  latter  procured  for  him 
tie  enmil^  ol  the  former.  Wliile  ha  was  on  the  way  to  Rome  to 
oppose  their  influence,  t^iey  called  to  Florence  Charles  o(  Vuloia, 
brother  to  Philip  the  Fair  ;  it  seeined  that  a  prinee  of  a  reigninE 
house  was  none  too  eialted  s.  personage  to  lie  employed  in  the 
struggle  against  a  great  citizen.  The  prince  carried  the  day,  but 
be  dishonored  hImseU  and  the  French  name  when  he  canaeii  & 
eentence  of  proscription  to  be  pronounced  against  Uie  ctiiefa  of 
the  Blanchi.  Under  the  sliadow  of  tJic  French  lihea  two  solemn 
iniquities,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  were  accomplished  in 
Italy:  the  exile  of  Dante  and  the  seizure  ot  Boniface  VIIT.' 
Dante  uttered  maledietioQs  upon  his  judges,  but  not  upon  his 
country  ;  the  memory  lie  retained  of  her  accompanied  him  as  he 
wandered  from  oilj  to  dty,  and  as  he  sat  by  the  heartJi-atoues  of 
the  Marquises  of  Lunigiana,  of  the  Scaligeri  at  Verona,  or  of  the 
lords  ot  Polenta,  a  sombre  gueat,  always  finding  the  bread  of  hos- 
pitality bitter.     Now  by  force,  and  anon  by  entreaty,  by  evory 
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way  except  by  bucIi  as  might  imply  a.  loss  of  self-respect,'  1 
tempted  to  re-enter  wiClÙQ  the  dearly  loved  walls,  the  fold  ti 
had  sheltered  his  early  j-ears.'    And,  when  his  disappointed  h(^ 


left  him  do  other  resource,  if  lie  seemed  tc 


«the 


campol 


the  Ghlhelh'nes,  it  was  because  be  tlioiiglit  lliere  to  find  that  very 
cause  of  lilterty  to  aid  «-bich  bo  Imii  fought  against  them  :  in  fact, 
tlie  intervention  ol  France,  solicited  through,  the  imprudence  of 
the  Guelfs,  menaced  IlaJy  with  a  new  periL  Or  rallier,  ttieao 
two  nnmee  of  rival  factions  Jiud  se\'crul  time»  changed  meaning 
amid  intestine  i^truggles;  Llicy  continued  as  words  of  ominous  au- 
gury, inscribed  on  standards  which  thenceforth  rallied  round  tliem 
little  more  than  aelSsh  interests,  passions,  and  crimes.  iDEUite 
never  ceased  to  blend  in  a  common  reprobation  the  excesses  of 
botli  parties,- and  to  luolc  to  some  loftier  spJierc  fur  ^cial  doctrines 
worthy  of  Ills  devotion.  The  urgent  call  he  experienced  to  inter- 
vene in  tlie  affairs  of  his  time,  which  bad  brought  upon  iiim  such 
singular  misfortunes,  never  left  him;  he  had  just  retiirueil  from 


'  ATemnrlc—M.  Vlllemala  was  Ibe  first 
Bilmlrable  letter  wtiercin  the  poet  refuses  lo  re-enter  blE  native 
bunilUailug  condiLiooB.  But  uowbere  has  tbe  blstor;  of  bli 
traced  In  a  livelier  and  more  lucid  war  than  In  tbe  blt«rB|*r  la 
Faurlel.    Bee  also  tbe  learned  worli  of  BuIlK),  Vila  dl  Dante,  a 
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the  fulfilment  of  a  diplomiitic  mieaion  to  Venice,  when  he  dii'd  at 
Ravenna,  (1321).  Tl:e  tumult  of  men  and  tilings  wna  not  lacking 
to  hia  later  daja  :  tJiere  were  the  revolutions  which  changed  into 
seigniorial  goveromenta  the  greater  number  of  the  Italian  reput>- 
lics,  the  popular  triumpha  in  Flanders  and  Switzerland,  the  wars 
in  Germanv,  the  strife  iietween  France  and  Ei^land,  the  jiontifi- 
cal  majeBt7  outraged  itt  Ani^nl,  the  condemnation  of  the  Tem- 
plars, and  the  removal  of  the  lîoly  See  to  Avignon.  Those  tragic 
spectacles,  which  would  have  left  profound  images  in  tlie  mem- 
ory of  Dante  if  he  had  remained  merely  a  witness  of  them,  must, 
whan  he  took  part  in  them,  have  powerfully  affected  his  con- 
Bdence;  for  the  moral  eenao,  which  is  awakened  by  t!ieiiBp«)Ct  of 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  is  exalted  by  adhérence  U)  the  former,  as 
also  by  experiencing  the  oppression  of  tim  latter. 

He  had  known  evil  through  suffering,  the  chief  school  in  which 

virtuous  men  learn  it;  ho  had  known  good  by  the  juy  felt  in  do- 

ii^  it;  be  had  willedit  with  :ln  ardent,  and  consequently  with  a 

In  lifter  years  the  reraombranco  of  bin  gen- 

s  for  him  as  a  companion  of  eiilo,  in  whoBe 

le  he  found  the  justification  of  his  political  conduct,  and 

xcuae  for,  as  well  as  the  consolation  of,  his  misfortunes.' 

\  II.  But,  to  bo  conceived  in  esile  and  therein  to  die,  to  occupy 

I    ioity  positions  and  to  iindei^o  great  miafortunes,  has  been  the  lot 

'  InfoTDo,  xxviii..  38. 
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oi  many  ;  theire  are  tlie  points  which  Dante  has  In  common  with    ' 
the  crowd  of  men,  and  ho  migH  beconfouniietl  withthBoi  il,  amid  J 
(he  agitations  of  hia  publia  life,  oOier  circumatancea  hod  not  pnv 
ciirsd  for  him  a.  life  of  the  heart,  into  tliQ  mysteries  of  which  we 
mxisl  peoetrste,  \la  fact,  according  to  the  lawa  regulatii^;  the 
spiritual  world,  to  lift  up  a  soul  there  is  Deed  of  anolber  soul; 
this  attracliou  ta  called  lovo;  in  tlie  language  of  philosophy,  it  ia 
known  aa  friendship,  and  in  that  of  Christianity,  charily.    Danto    , 
was  not  U)  be  exempt  from   the  common  law.     At  the  age  of 
nine  years,  au  age  of  which  the  iiiuocence  guarantees  the  purity, 
he  met  at  a  family  festival,  a  young  ctilld  endowed  with  Kraca 
and  DQbleneas.i     The  sight  called  fortli  in  him  au  iiffection  which 
baa  no   name  oo  this  earth,  and  which  he  preserved   sUIl  more 
and  more  tender  and  chaste  through  the  perilous  season  of  ado-   i 
lescenoe.     There  were  dreama  wherein  Beatrice  showed  herself  all  I 
radiant;  there  waH  an  ineipreasililo  desire  to  find  himself  whero  1 
she  was  abovit  Co  pass  ;  it  waa  a  salutation  from  her,  an  inclina-  I 
tjou  of  iier  head,  in  which  he  had  placed  all  his  happinefis  ;  there  j 
were  feora  and  hopes,  sadnesaes  and  joys,  which  wrought  upon  -I 
and  purified  hia  senaihQity,  until  it  reached  nn  extreme  deticai^, 
disengaging  it  little  by  little  from  ordinary  habits  and  cares.    } 
above  all,  when  Beatrice  quitted  the  earth  in  the  full  splendor 
youth,  he  lollowed  her  in  thought  into  that  invisible  world  t 
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which  she  halt  become  an  iniuibilBut,  und  dcliglitcd  in  adorning 
her  with  all  the  blooms  of  immortaJiCy;  be  gnrrounded  her  villi 
the  caotides  of  the  angels  ;  he  seated  her  on  the  highest  step 
leading  to  the  throne  of  God.  lïe  forgot  Lor  death  while  uou- 
(eni plating  her  in  iliia  gloriùua  trans Bgu ration.'  Thua  the  beauty 
that  had  shown  itself  to  him  under  a  real  form  beeame  a  real 
Ifpe  which  interpenetrated  bis  imagination,  that  itnaginaliolt 
which  was  to  mount  higher  and  higher  until  it  flowed  over  upon 
the  outeide  world.  He  knew  how  to  tell  what  was  passing  with- 
in him;  he  knew,  according  tu  hia  own  es^pression,  U)  take  noUi 
of  love  singing  within:  Danle  had  become  a  poet'  When  once 
Inapiratiou  had  visited  him.  ho  founJ,  amid  the  favorable  circiim- 
!B  of  his  position,  no  difficulty  in  retaining  his  visitor  by 
hi3  aide:  tiie  contemporary  of  Gnido  Cavalcanti,  of  Giacopo  do 
Todi,  of  Dante  da  Uajano,  of  Cino  da  Pistoin.  men  whose  poode  iit- 
s  called  forth  similar  airains  from  their  fellows,  and  were 
re-echoed  among  themselves  as  if  in  on dleaa  concert:  the  frionrl 
i^  the  musician  Caaella,  of  the  architect  Aniolfo,  and  of  the  paint. 
or  Giotto,  he  lived  in  the  days  when  Florence  raised  tlireo  of  tlic 
monuments  which  have  caused  that  city  to  Ije  aiiraamcd  "  The 
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Beautiful,"  the  PsUrzzo  Vecchio,  tiantai  Croce,  snd  tlio  Cathedral, 
and  all  thia  iiniior  au  etichuuting  .sky  over-ui'i^Jiiiig  a  lunil  where 
every  art  floiiiishod. 

III.  All  lliiB  was  DOC  jet  enough,  mid  D»nW  was  to  offer  him- 
self to  the  wotidisr  ol  poaterity  iilider  atill  another  aspect,  Bni- 
nelto  Latiui,  wlm  had  known  him  from  hi»  birth  and  had  drawn 
his  horoscope,  felt  desirous  of  verifying  its  predicHonB;  liebe- 
unme  his  oioBtsr,  and  Oiled  the  place  of  the  failior  lost  at  an  esrlj 
ago  ;  he  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  tlie  dlfierenl  sorts  of  leam- 
inij;  collected  in  his  Trésor.-'  Tliroiigh  bis  care  Diinte  was  cnrlv 
initialed  into  famlUarity  with  the  languE^^ea.  He  was  not  wholly 
IgDoraut  uf  Greek,  and,  if  he  had  not  acquired  in  it  suffi- 
cient proliciencj  to  be  able  easily  1o  read  tlie  -origiaal  leita, 
translations  were   not  lacking.'     Latin  literature  was  tBcniliar 


'  Interao.  XV.,  IB,  28,  41.    Carj'a  translation; 

"  '  It  tbDU.'  tie  ansnerea.  '  lolluw  but  Iby  Star, 
Tbau  cBDEt  QDl  miss  at  Xasl  a  glorious  haven  : 
TTnless  In  fairer  dayn  my  judament  erred.' 

Is  Died,  anil  auw  strikes  [all  upon  my  tie^rt, 
Tbe  dear  tientKa.  paternal  Inistie'  ^ufb 
As  tlilDa  was.  wtien  so  lately  lliuu  didst  («ai'li 
•n»  way  for  men  to  win  elBraily,' 


»  Greek  ei 


i]ulie  liapplly  ii 


didlcaClon  of  the 
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to  him  ;  among  tlie  aiitliors  whose  daily  oonverso  accompanied 
his  solitude,  lie  counted  Vii^il,  whose  ^iixUl  he  knew  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  Oviil.  Liicnn,  Statins,  Pliny,  Frontinna,  and  Panlns 
OroshiB.  The  different  llomanic  idioms  had  occupied  his  atten- 
tion; he  quoted  Spanish  verses  and  wrote  Provenoul  pnetry;  ' 
there  is  no  lioubttlmt  he  knew  French,  "llie  speiikingof  whitli 
was  already  accounted  delightful  to  hear,  and  the  most  connnon 
uj  all  CHlionB.''  '  Bnt  it  was  eapedally  in  eipioring  the  dialects  of 
Italy  that  he  exerted  his  indefalj^pible  perseverance;  toIiAvecon- 
HecmtiNl  the  Uâe  of  the  vulgar  tongue  wbb  by  no  means  the  least 
glorious  of  his  achievemente.'  Rhetoric  and  history,  physics  and 
astronomy,  which  he  pursued  down  tJi  the  latest  diacoverieu  ot 
the  Arabian  observera,  cleimcd  also  a  portion  of  his  time,  Obhgod 
to  choose  among  the  vflrioiia  arts  under  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Florence  were  classitied,  he  inscribed  hiiaselt  in  the  corporation 
of  physirians.  Thla  rank  was  not  wrongfully  assumed,  and  yet 
the  vitriety  of  hia  aoq^iiirements  would  have  permittod  htm  to  take 
without' injustice  the  title  of  jurisconsult.'  His  yoiitli  had  passed 
away  amid  those  wide-reaching  preparations;  the  death  of  Bea- 


'  Dante.  Dc  Vulonri  Btoii«fn(((i  paasim. 
II.  otblscolleclloa  lain  Prorencal.  Latfn,  bi 
'  Bnmetto  TjiUni,  pretaca  of  tlie  Trisn: 
3  Tbfa  la  the  special  «ub^tof  his  treatiBe,  Tk,  fuiimri  SlogueuCi 
'  Me.min\r.    Piirgatorio,  Xxy.    Bee  the  learned  dlssenalion  ol 
he  Whole  bcioV  Dc  MimareUa. 
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trice  (1292)  induced  him  to  seek  ooiiaoling  IhouglitB  in  the  writ- 
ings o[  Cicero  aad  Boethius.  He  tliere  found  more — the  flrst 
TOMtigea  of  a  acience  tu  whieli  he  had  not  jet  attained,  which 
apparent];  was  thus  ];iitg  In  wait  for  him  at  the  close  of  hia  pre- 
liminary  atudiea — pliiloaophy.  From  tiiat  porioil  he  pursued  this 
study  bj  attending  tlie  public  dlscuasiona  of  such  as  were  ac- 
counted philosophera,  in  monaatic  schoola,  in  reading  so  assidu- 
ously that  his  eyesight  was  for  b  long  time  injured  by  his  excess- 
ive application,  and  in  meditations  which  no  outaide  tumultcould 
distract'  The  two  translations  of  Aristotle,  perhaps  some  of  the 
dialc^ea  of  Plato,  St  Augustine  and  St  Gregory  tlio  Great, 
Avicenna  and  tlio  book  De  Causis,  St  Bernard,  Ktchard  of  St 
Victor,  St  Thomas  Atjuinaa,  -Hgidiua  Oolonna, — auch  were  the 
guides  whoso  iuotstcpshls  indefutigiiblo  thought  eagerly  followed. 
And  yet,  at  the  very  ontrance  of  metophyaics,  the  mystery  of 
creation  stayed  him  a  long  wliile,  occaaioned  him  at  first  some 
disquiet,  and  made  him  turn  in  pretereoeo  to  ethics,' 
y  At  the  end  of  thirty  months,  philosophy  had  become  hia  ex- 
oluaiye  mistreaa,  tu  use  hia  own  form  of  speech,  the  Udy  ot  hia 
thoughts.  Then  he  b^an  to  find  the  intellectual  sphere  wherain 
he  liod  easayed  hia  first  flight  too  roatricted  ;  he  viaitod  the  TTnE- 
vcraitica  ot  Italy  iind  of  the  lunda  beyond  the  Alpa,  in  search  ol 


p.  XIll.  ;  lib.  III.,  < 
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that  exchange  of  (lie  living  word,  tlie  benefit  of  nml  teiirliiiig, 
which,  better  Chan  tlte  dead  letter  of  the  moat  renowned  writings, 
poasenaes  the  gift  of  feoundating  the  miod.  Siniilur  luutiveH  had 
led  the  sagefl  of  (jreeee  to  the  achoola  of  Phtcnicia  dtid  F.gypl, 
However,  the  dal«a  and  the  limits  o(  DnLLtf'a  traveh  elude  all 
certain  detenninalion.  SeTera!  cities  of  tlie  Pocinauhi,  Padua, 
Cremona,  Bolognn,  and  Naples,  claim  the  honor  of  having  counted 
him  in  the  number  of  their  students,  and  tlie  uioat  illustrious 
provinces  of  Ohrietoudom,  Germany  and  France,  Flanders  and 
England,  have  given  testimony  of  their  desire  that  he  should  have 
passed  their  way.  There  is  apparently  a  possibility  of  tracing  in 
hia  writings  iin  itinerary  wlJoh,  passing  through  Arlea,  Paris, 
Bruges,  and  London,  may  liavc  esl<^ndcd  aa  far  as  Oxford.'  But 
we  ean  scarcely  doubt  tlie  fact  of  hia  si 
the  Rue  de  ^Tiarre,  and  seated  on  thi 
benches  to  the  crowd  o(  students,  he, 
tended  the  lesaons  of  the  professor,  i 
alone  rescued  from  oblivion,  until  in  o\ 


peared  U 


)um  in  Paris.  There  in 
struw  which  aeri'ed  as 
n  immortal  disciple,  at- 
^ar,  whom  his  mention 
day,  a  leimed  hand  ap- 
s  the  nearly  obliterated  memory.'    There,  doubl- 


'  iDlamo,  IX.,38:  XIL.W;  XV.,  3;  Paradiso,  X.,  17;  elc.etu. 

3  Paradlso,  X.,  «  :  L. 

"  It  is  the  ligni  eternal  ot  Bigler. 

Who,  rsBilInK  Iscturra  fn  Clie  street  ot  Btraw, 

Did  sylloeizB  invidious  verities." 

The  biograpbr  ot  Bigler,  whli^b  Italian  leamlnx  bad  despaired  ol 
dating:,  lus  been  recovered  uith  rare  precision  by  ttie  n 
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loaa  «fier  Iglig  vigils,  when  he  deemed  he  bud  won  ihu  riglit  to 
Mpire  to  tliB  honors  of  the  school,  he  suatsined,  with  the  cusloni- 
ary  solemniiiea,  a  thcoliçical  dispute,  ilr.  ijHiilibet  wherein  he  r:^- 
idied  withaut  inlfmiptinn  iipoo  fourtcon  questions,  drawn  from 
divor»  8iibjM!tei,  nnd  proposed,  witli  tlidr  BrRiimenta  (or  utid 
agninst,  bj  skiiftd  doctors.  He  also  read  mid  commenled  in  pub- 
lic the  Mualer  of  ttie  Sentences  and  tliB  Holy  Scriptures,  passing 
through  ftll  the  probations  roquired  io  the  department  of  tlieolog;. 
Adinitleii  U)  the  highest  rank,  he  lacked  tlio  nimuia  necessary 
ta  defray  thn  coat  of  reception.'  Tim  doors  of  tlie  TTniversity 
were  closed  i^çaïnst  Jiim,  as  were  the  galea  of  hia  uaiive  eiQr,  and 
thus  even  science  liad  for  hlra  a  rigorous  treatment,  If  he  left 
Paris  without  the  title  of  which  he  had  been  judged  wortJiy.  he 
WHS  at  least  in  possession  of  an  incontestable  erudition  luid  a  love 
for  BcHutia  study;  and  if,  na  we  mny  well  believe,  tlia  lustre  of 
Academic  triumphs  was  not  indifferent  to  him,  his  wishes  were 
gratified  in  tho  end.  After  twenty  years  of  eiile  (13Î0),  frown 
grey  with  age,  surrounded  by  the  twofold  majesty  al  renown  aud 
of  misfortune,  we  find  him  in  the  church  of  St.  Ilcleu,  atTenHi&, 
in  presence  of  on  admiring  audience,  sustaining  a  thesis  de  duobva 

TIcto^I.Bcle^^prralaBnt(lIttle  commission  or  the  AcoileniTorimnrtpacw   j 
■ad  BeUM-lettrBB  for  the  cnntlnuatlnn  ol  iLe  Hlnlolrc  lltlerairt   ie 
Franrr.    Itlslo  be  toundlnTOlume  XXI.  □[  Ibatuillertinn. 
'  Borcacpio.    Vita  ill  Dantf.   John  of  garravalle,  Blabop  oI  Imohi  In 
rr  quoWd  tij  TlralHisclii.  vol.  v. 


One  year  later,  wlieci  Ilia  obsequies  n-ero 
celebrated  at  Ravenii»,  Giiùio  Navullo,  Lord  uf  Polenis.  his  last 
proloetor,  cauaed  Si  crown  uf  Iniirel  to  be  plated  upon  his  bier.  ' 

Dante  had  then  lived,  hci  to  Bpoak,  ii  third  life,  which  was  de- 
voted to  sdentlfic  labors,  unij  which  also  hud  its  uDequal  phases, 
its  Slid  imd  its  acrone  days.  Political  passions  and  Mm  itffwHinnii 
of  the  heart  had  not  mifflceil  to  occupy  hiawhola  belugj  there  re- 
mained in  his  soul  u  lar)^  place,  inuccesnble  to  the  tumult  of 
opinions  and  tJie  aeduclion  at  the  Benaea,  within  whicii  his  intel- 
leot  retired  na  witllin  aBnimtnary,  and  rendered  unto  truth  un  b«. 
elusive  wo  rail  I  p.  This  devotion  was  not  restricted  to  tlie  limit» 
nf  any  lingln  nrdar  uf  VnowledifB  ;  it  embnicBcl  truth,  absolu  TA 
and  complete.  Universality  of  knowledge  and  elevation  of  the 
point  of  view — are  not  thP:*e  the  constituent  olwnenls  of  the  phil- 
osophic mind? 

if  Diinte  wora  found  the  tliree  facul- 

proportions,  constitute  genius,  uanie- 

Lginatiou  to  idoaliM,  iind  will  to  e.\- 

ns  to  tell  by  wlwt  niyatorioua  bunds 

I  a  perfect  unity;  how  three 

i  head  whieh  tbey  mi(i;ht  bow,  hut 

ordinary  education,  by  giving  to 


IT.  Thus  in  the  imrs 
ties  which,  united  in  uer 
ly,  Intelloct  to  perceive, 
The  task  still  n 
these  faculUes  w 
destinies  weighed  upon  a 
could  not  crush.     While 


ir  fiioullJeB  a  separate  and  somedmes  an  cuclnsive 
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cultivBtion.  ollen  divides  and  Goieeblea  tliem,  Dante,  a  bold  ami 
independent  genius,  uUon'sd  liis  to  grow  and  develop  all  K^tbcr, 
In  borrow  resourcca  from  one  another,  and  occasiotially  lo  iuter- 
diange  rotes  in  a  way  to  present  the  most  interesting  contrasts. 
Now  it  ia  the  stuteaman  who  speaks  nith  the  loQgue  of  the  sage 
or  the  muse  \a  princes  and  to  nations  tliat  have  closed  their 
ears  to  their  custoiiiarf  coun9Bl1orH.i  AgaiQ,  il  is  the  poet,  who, 
amid  the  austere  occiupations  oi  scietieo,  has  not  lost  tlio  delicate 
sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  quickness  \a  generous  emo. 
Ijons,  the  ingenuous  credulity  whiuh  provokes  a  senile  ;  he  bends 
in  loving  reverence  Ijcfore  the  classic  virtues  of  Cato  ;  he  believes 
in  the  bucklers  which  Nuiua  saw  falling  from  lieaveD,  and  in  the 
geeae  of  the  Capitol.'  But  espiscially  do  we  find  him  a  philosoph- 
er, bearing  with  him  a  religious  gravity  to  aid  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  hia  poetic  work,  in  the  seclusion  of  studious  habits,  wait- 
ing for  inspiration,  concealing  a  learned  reminiscence  or  the  con- 
clusion of  a  long  chain  of  reasoning  under  the  boldest  images, 
ready  lo  give  a  reason  for  every  lino  that  lias  ever  flowed  from  his 
pen:  his  scruplea  carried  him  so  far  tliat  he  desired  to  explain 
a-profeaso,  by  a  rigorous  logical  analysis,  the  ballads  and  soaneta 
wherein  his  youthful  rigor  had  made  its  first  essay.'    Strong 

'  DeMonarclilaiPurgatorio.  VI.;  Paradlso,  VI.,  pl«. 
"  PnrjtatorJo.  I  ;  Convlto,  IV.,  B,  38  :  "  O  moErt  sacred  brpaat  of  Cato,  wdo 
will  dare  to  speat  ot  tlieeî"    De Monsn^bla,  11. 


^^_  '  VVa,  Svuva,  pasaim. 
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with  Ihat  real  strength  whiuli  is  not  rigjditj,  which  is  Buppio  be- 
cause ic  is  living,  Dante  knew  how  to  take  his  ehaxo  in  the  needa 
and  duties  of  life,  and  then  la  make  bis  wide  experiences  cou- 
varge  in  unwearying  devotion  to  his  more  especial  occupations. 
Ile  never  deemed  that  application  to  letters  conatituteâ  a  spsciea 
of  priesthood  exempt  from  public  burdens;  he  did  cat  deprive  his 
country  of  bis  time  that  he  might  make  for  liïmself  a  life  of  self- 
ieh  leisure.  His  eloquence,  uever  prodi^^itlly  expended,  flawed 
freely  loilh  in  the  councils,  as  liid  his  blood  under  the  standard 
of  his  native  city.  It  was  this  desire  to  multiply  himself  iu  a 
certain  fashion  for  the  general  good,  ordinarily  conMed  to  inex- 
pert hands,  which  made  him  exclaim,  when  hesitating  whether  or 
not  to  accept  a  certain  diplomatic  mission  ;  '■  U  I  stay,  who  goes  Î 
and  If  I  go,  who  stays  ?  "  ' 

He  also  knew  bow  to  fulfd  the  gentle  requirements  of  social 
_]iEa.  fiiendahip  found  him  faithful  la  ita  demands;  hia  melan- 
choly countenance  brightened  in  the  society  of  women  aud  yoimg 
people  ;  friends  vaunted  llio  grace  of  his  maiiners  andtfie  courtesy 
of  his  speech  sjnid  such  surroundings.  As  he  did  not  hide  him- 
self in  haughty  retirement,  neither  did  ho  intrench  himself  in  the 
domain  where  he  was  sure  of  reigning;  he  did  not  disdain  to 
cultivate  arts,  Huch  as  music  and  drawing,  in  wliich  he  could 
readily  meet  with  others  more  skilled  than  himsell"  However,  a 
Mlo,  yi(adiDrt)i(f:"S'[oEtoeTilT»î    e  s'lo  re  cU  ala  f  " 

,  dt  Daiilr.    Vlltanl  Bomewhere  monllonInK  him,  calls 
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rare  temperance,  a  self-possnasion  tliat  covild  seize  iipun  the  inosl. 
fleetJDg  opportunilieB  fur  learning,  an  attenUon  bo  mpt  tbat  nuttl- 
ing  could  deprive  it  of  its  prej,  and  fiaoUj,  a  memorj  to  whicli 
the  mmirnfnl  neoessity  of  rp-learning  Bnjtliing  woa  nnfcnown, 
permitted  liim  h>  pursue  hiH  fuvorite  studies,  and  made  it  seem  hh 
if  time  were  less  avaricious  of  Iiaurs  to  him  than  to  other  men. 
Tiiusliewas  seen  Hitting  in  the  principal  street  of  Bienna,  bending 
OTer  ft  book,  totnlly  slworbed  during  tlie 
public  festival,  of  which  lie  seemed  not  e 

But,  as  human  naturo_miiat  a 
origina]  wound  bj  which  it  has  been  weiikened,  the  noble  qiiali- 
tiea  of  Dante  were  occaBionHlÇr'jaîsh'ôïibrâd  by_  Jlieir .  owm^ry 
eiuesaea.  Âmid  civil  feuds  his  hatred  of  iniquity  became  a  l9lind 
rage  which  could  no  IBiiflr  grant  pardon  even  to  fnBtflte 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  said  tliat.  in  the  confuBioD  of  ti 
tlioughts,  he  would  tlirow  Htoiiea  at  women  and  cliildrcn  whom 
he  lieard  calumniating  liis  party.  Or  again,  whenin  apliilosophic 
discussion  lie  foresaw  certain  oljjectiona  on  the  part  of  his  adver- 
saries, he  gave  vent  to  his  indignatiim  by  saying:  "  Such  brutal 
doctrines   ouphi  to   be   met,  not   with   arguments,  but   with  a 


hlm(Hl8tory.Bfc.IX..etiB: 

p.  ciiilv.l,  ■'  An  nngraclods  pblloaopher."    But 

be  represents  Uie  poet  Id  his  darker  moments  ; 

tbcBe.  ror  lustanvB.  which 

be  waaoWIited  to  pass  amonj!  POUrtJeiï  OA 

buiroons-atthemunaof. 

«me  of  iha  great  lord».    Bee  also  iffmorte  per 

iaV(lad(Du«(e.Pem. 

^^m 
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knile."  '  Liltewise,  his  eitreme  Benaibilitj,  alUiouglip 
the  memoiy  of  Beatrice,  mnde  but  a  Teeble  resistance  to  the  se- 
ductions of  beauty  :  tlie  «illePtiona  of  liia  lyrics  has  kept  the 
traces  of  these  passing  affectiotiH,  whicli  he  vuinl;  (endeavored 
half-way  w  veil  Lj  ingeniuiis  interpretatlonfl.  '  liven  study,  tha 
refugo  of  sa  mnny  sorely  tempted  souIb,  had  anaree  for  bitii.  The 
knowledge  of  oneself,  so  highly  recommended  by  antique  wisdom, 
IS  not  without  danger  for  great  men  ;  it  exposea  tliem  to  ahare  by 
anticipation  in  llie  admiration  of  posterity.  Tlie  friends  of  Danle 
Iiuve  regretted  thnt  he  did  cot  leave  to  then^  the  eotire  care  of 
his  fame  ;  we  are  pained  when  we  Bee  liini  annioiiB  for  honors 
Bcarcely  worthy  <A  him.  Tt  ia  impossible  not  to  reeogoiio  in  his 
writings  a  learning  aometimoa  inopportune,  wiiich  aolicita 
npplnuso  by  occsaioningsiirpriae,  and  locntions  vohintarily  obscnro 
which  hnrailiate  the  simplieily  of  the  reader.  These  faults  bear 
their  omi  pecolty  with  them  ;  for  by  rendering  their  author  leas 
acceasible,  they  sometimes  deprive  tim  of  the  familiar  and  efTec- 
tioniito  homage  proffered  by  the  lips  of  the  masses  of  his  fellow- 

And  yet  these  weaknesspf,  to  niake  tlicmaelvea  for^iotten,  arc 


'  BoiMsnoIo.Vïla  il(  Daiitr  :  Couvi' 
'  Caiuconl.ptiwiimiGDnvllo.II.  DId 

whleh  makes  of  llie  love»  ot  Imnte  so  man; 

dmplT  a  flEure  oF  the  party  of  the  Biani'lil. 
*  tolemo,  XXXIV.,  80;  Purgalorlo,  11..  I 
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poaaeafied  o(  a  wonderful  BBcret— rgieiiftuMA^in  ttS-tUas^^ 
pcntury  the  ttrtijio.w.aB  comnioa,  ctuudca  t  cdrg'  t6"lBgîtîifiâtê^e6' 
bf  the  advancement  of  euaj-going  doctrines,  vrasbut  little  known. 
Men.  thet)  came,  sooner  or  later,- to  SBkat  the  handa.qf  religion,  the 
expiation  and  the  grace  of  wttdi  she  Ib  the  ever-enduring  dïapen- 
Hatrix.  And  thus  did  ourpoi!t.  In  one  of  liis  most  b(?autiful  can- 
tos be  représenta  himself  "witJi  downcast  eyes  like  to  a  child  con- 
fessing its  faults,"  acknowledglog  in  the  fuce  of  all  tlio  agoa  the 
errors  of  his  jouth.'  Later,  he  left  as  liis  last  will  sod  teatsment 
the  hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  wherein  he  ollere  tears  from  his 
heart  as  the  ransom  for  the  evil  days  that  he  had  lived.  He 
wished  to  be  garbed  on  his  lâer  in  the  habit  of  St.  Fraticia,'  Any- 
thing farther  is  the  secret  of  Go"a,  who  alono  could  jtidgo  that 
character,  one  of  the  greatest  tliat  ever  came  forth  from  His  crea- 
tive hand  to  play  its  part  here  below.  H»  contemporaries  failed 
to  compreliend  him.  Their  wonder  found  expression  in  fabulous 
tales,  and  Bante  had  his  legend.  A  prophetic  dream  was  spoken 
of,  sent  to  his  mother  on  the  eve  of  hla  birth  ;  llie  reality  of  Ida 
journeys  through  the  realm  of  Che  dead  was  positively  afQimed;  a 
double  miracle  was  said  to  have  preserved  his  poem,  twice  lost) 
several  days  after  leaving  the  earth  lie  was  announced  as  having 


'  Pnnratorlo.  ixi..  36  :  jcrxl.,  13,  22,  etc.  ( 
teases  himself  Inellned  la  pride,  (hid.,  illl..  43 

'  Bee  the  sonnet,  "  O  Mother  ol  Virtue  I  " 
YUa  cie  Dante. 


also  tbiil.,  11.    He  «m- 
w  ateo  Mcnioi-le  per  Id 
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.iDtB,  that  due  !;< 


appcarod,  crowned  with 
mitted  to  ahare  m  the  ii 
poeia  wBE  neTor  lacking  co  him. 

To  the  divera  vicissitudes,  political,  [lootic,  and  udentiilc, 
through  wliioh  Dante  pssaed,  eorroapond  ihrea  sorta  of  works,  re- 
vealing his  indefatiguble  iictivitj'  :  1st,  the  UeMim  i^  Monarchio^ 
a  learned  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  Holj  Empire,  which, 
binding  the  orgftmaation  of  Christian  Europe  to  the  tradition*  of 
the  ancient  Roman  Empire,  looked  for  the  ultimate  origin  of  pow- 
er imd  of  society  in  the  depths  of  the  désigna  of  Providence  :  2d, 
the  Rime,  or  lyric  eoropositiona,  Uie  TOn  Svsva^  an  ingenuous  con- 
fession of  the  youthful  life  of  the  author,  and  the  two  books  Ht 
Valgari  Mogti^Ha,  a  sketch  of  the  philological  labors  by  means 
of  which  he  wan  enabled  to  make  of  t)ie  vulgar  idioni,  untQ  then 
disdained,  an  instrument  worthy  of  expressing  the  Dobleat  aspira- 
tions: 3d,  the  Ctmcilo,  or  banquet,  wherein  he  proposes  to  plaça 
within  the  reach  of  the  masa  of  men  the  bread,  but  Coo  rare,  of 
knowledge,  and  scatters  abroad  witli  alibeml  and  betieQcent  hand' 
the  philosophical  ideM  gathered  by  him  in  communion  with  tlie 
sages  of  antiquity  and  the  doctors  of  later  times.'    These  were  all 

'  Boccaccio,  VUa  ;  Beuvenulo  da  Iraola,  Prwfatfo  Od  Dlirtn,  Cnmoed. 

'  We  must  add  %o  ttiese  txla  IbUb  Eclogaes.  publlbbed  by  Dionlfi,  and 
Ills  thesis,  rfi  rfnodue  Ehmeiith.  printed  twice  at  Venice,  In  16118  and 
ITOS.    Tliese  small  works  an  not  Included  In  the  edition  Issued  by  Zatta. 
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BÎmply  preludos  or  épisodes.     The  eatirot;-  of  his  g«niuB 
tie   brought  torlli  in  m  unique  work  :  l.lie  Diniiie  Cemedy  w 


T,  The  Irame-work  of  the  IHrine  Comedy  waa  lo  bo  drawn 
from  the  uMges  of  the  period  and  tlie  osamplos  aflordod  by  the 
antientB,  or  rather,  from  the  entire  past  of  poetry.  Poetry,  in  ita 
noblest  flight,  ÎH  an  intuition  of  the  inâaite  ;  it  is 
of  Glod  in  creation  ;  the  imchn.ngeable  denljny  of  m: 
amid  ttie  vicissitudes  nf  history 

Thiu  is  why  it  appears  at  its  ori|^  clothed  with  a  sacerdotal 
character,  taking  itn  part  iu  prayer  and  in  religious  instruction; 
and  this  ia,  also,  why,  even  in  times  of  decadence,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  marvelloiiE  remains  one  of  the  priviif^ea, 
even  precepts,  of  the  poetic  art.  Tims,  in  pagan  days, 
tlio  great  Oriental  compositions,  such  aa  the  Mahiibharata  ; 
tlio  Oreok  cyeles,  such  aa  those  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  Orpheus, 
Ulysses,  Psyche;  Iho  Latin  epics  of  Virgil,  Lutnn.  Staldus, Kliua 
Italiens  ;  and  Anally,  works  which  may  be  called  philoHOphical 
poems,  such  as  the  /i't^u''{icof  Plaioand  that  of  Cicero,  allhadthejr 
journeys  to  heaven,  their  descents  into  hell,  tlieir  necromamdea, 
and  their  dead  resuscitated,  or  reappearing  to  tell  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  future  life.  Christianity  naturally,  and  to  a  Btill  greater 
degree,  favored  the  iuler\'Bntion  of  tlie  supernatural  in  the  lilera- 
ture  formed  under  its  auspices.   From  the  visions 
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Oid  and  Npw  Testamenta  deacondeil 
aroae  tbeSrstlegeads;  Ihe  murtjri  W€ 


traja  of  ideas  whence 

sited  in  their  prieonH  by 

the  Ancborites  oF  tJic  Thcbnid  and  tiie  monks 


ol  Mt  AthoB  had  narratiTes  to  pmffer  wliidi  foimd  ecboca  in  Irisli 
nmnaaleries  and  the  cells  ot  Monic  Caasinn.  Tlia  Proyengal 
Tronbadoure,  the  nwiiAsJof  Franec,t]iBfionuan  MeialerBlngera, 
and  the  Uter  Scandinuviiin  SIcalda  availed  themselves  of  the  data 
fumiahed  by  the  liagiogmphorB,  end  addeil  to  thorn  the  ohanns  ot 
rhj^mand  of  song.  Notliing  was  morefamoiTB  in  llie  thirteen tli 
cnnturj'  thnn  were  the  dreams  of  Sl  Pcrpctim  and  St.  Cjprian, 
the  ptlgrimnge  of  St.  Mucarius  tita  Roma»  t<i  the  teiTe6ttial  para- 
diao,  [he  tr^ce  of  the  young  Alberic^  llie  purgatoiy  of  8t  Patrick, 
and  the  miraculous  vojages  of  St.  Bretidai;.,  Thua,-uun)Brou3  pi- 
amplos  and  cooWmporury  literary  usages  corresiffludoci  with  the 
I^ith,  wliidi  sliowB  us  the  eternal  regions  as  the  country  of  the 
Boul,  the  natural  dwelling-place  of  thou^liL  "Datite  ilhderstooii 
tJiis,  and,  OTersteppiog  [be  limiUlions  of  space  and  lime  [o  eoter 
in[o  the  triple  kingdom  of  which  Iho  gatea  are  opened  by  death, 
he  placed  the  scene  of  his  poem,  from  its  primal  conception,  iij 
ilic  realm  of  Ûie  infinitn,' 
There  he  found  himacif  on  the  meeting-ground  of  nil  gcnem- 

1  On  the  poetlu  antecedents  of  ttie  IMvlvt  Oimedy  tbfre  eilsnan  la- 
tereaUQK  but  (uo  lirier  disseruUon  by  Fcecolo,  Edinburgh  Kevlew,  toI. 


1 
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tions,  in  poaseasion  of  u  tiuriïon  which  will  be  tlint  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  embracing  within  iU  limits  all  the  families  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Hb  was  present  at  the  final  aohition  of  the  ei^gma  of 
revolutions.  Hn  ji^lflpl  t.lin  nmii^ps  ninl  the  leaders  of  the  Da- 
tions; he  stood  in  the  place  of  Him  who  will  one  (lay  cease  to  be 
patient,  and  he  dispenscd,  according  to  his  owu  will,  die  ^n^SFaa 
iu  tliB  treaaurj  uf  recompenae  and  punishment.  He  took  the  op- 
portunity of  setting  fortli  with  epic  grandeur  Ills  political  theories, 
and  of  oïecuting,  witli  that  rod  of  aa^re  which  propliets  have  not 
disdained  to  nield.  his  scheme  of  pitiless  retributiou.'  And  there, 
as  a  traveller  whoso  arrival  is  duly  awaited,  ho  was  met  by  Bea- 
trice, who  had  preceded  him  buta  short  time;  he  beheld  her  such 
aa  bia  faireet  dreams  had  represented  her;  he  had  his  share  Id 
her  triumph.  This  celestiid  triunipli  had,  perhaps,  been  the 
primal  and  generating  idea  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  conceived  as 
an  elegy  whereiu  should  be  rcfiected  the  sorrows  and  the  con- 
solations of  a  pious  love,*  In  short,  all  things  appeared  to  him 
from  their  proper  point  of  view  ;  he  overlooked  creation,  of  which 
no, corner,  however  obscure,  could  escape  his  glance  ;  he  Ibît  im- 
jiellod  to  ahow  the  prodigious  variety  of  his  learning  and  the  pro- 


I 
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wonderful  vision  appearpd  to  me, 
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[imdily  of  liia  views  ;  t»  a  didactic  poet,  lie  could  hero  bkett'li 
out  tlie  entire  system  of  an  admirable  philoaopli;. 

Now,  philosophy,  wflll  the  aevority  of  ila  learued  forms,  could 
occupy  only  a  reatrioted  apnea,  and  did  not  readily  imile  witli  llie 
other  elemcots  of  the  poem  :  eonie  meuna  was  needed  by  the  aid 
of  which  it  might  be  tranafonned,  and,  bj-  an  inlimate  transfn- 
aioD,  lie  felt  in  every  part  of  the  whole.  This  means  was  aymbol- 
iam,  B  philosophical  method  of  procedure,  eince  it  resta  upon  the 
incontrovertible  law  of  IJie  aaaociaCion  of  ideaa,  and  it  ia,  beaidea, 
SSlnantly  poetical  ;  far.  while  prose  places  immediately  under  the 
sign  0Î  Uie  word  the  thought  to  be  conveyed,  poetry  placea  there 
images,  which  are  themselves  signs  of  a  still  higher  thought. 
But  the  image  destined  thus  to  serve  as  a  middle  term  between 
the  word  and  the  thought,  ought  not  to  be  carelessly  chosen  ; 
still  less  oiiglit  itto  be  compoBBii  of  fantastic  featurea,  capriciously 
combined.  The  required  image  muat  be  aoughlforin  the  order  of 
roaliUea,  that  it  maj  offera  faithfH]  anali^y  with  the  idea  which 

^l  represents,  that  indeed,  according  to  the  original  force  of  the 
word  {ehjiJSnhiii)  one  may  really  And  it  a  symbol— that  is,  a 
throwing  or  bringing  together.     Combinations  of  this  aort  ara 

■^ftbundant  in  oature^thc  aoag  of  the  liirda  is  the  aign  of  tlie  day, 
and  the  Srst  blooming  of  a  ilowerhig  plant  that  of  theaeaaoD;  the 
ahadow  of  a  reed  on  the  aand  measures  the  height  of  the  sun  in 
the  Leavens,     The  poeta  of  the  olden  timea  felt  these  universal 
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harmoDies  ;  eïerytliiug  appeared  lo  Uiem  environed  by  all  its 
laiioDs  ;  for  them  every  CDtnpanaon  wn8  a  BeriouB  matler;  tbey 
rogarded  as  positive  beliefs  the  my tlia  to  whicli  they  gavQ  in^^u- 
ious  interpretfttione.     So,  likewise,  in  tbo  Holy  Scriptures,  eacli 
event  recorded  bits  liolh  .1  retil  existence  aud  a  figurative  sign  idea- 
tion ;  eacli  ona  of  ïlâ  most  illustrions  peraonagea  (ulflls  iit  ilie 
same  time  a  historic  part  and  a  prophetic  function.     The  genius 
f  of  Dante,   nourished  on   the  traditions  of  the  Bible,  naturally 
I    proceeded  in  the  same  manner.     The  persons  whom  ho  placea 
\    on  tlie  soeae  are  real  in  his  thought  and  signifloative  in  Ha  intea- 
\  lion;  they  areinCBrnateideas,livings7mhols,'    The ACtluns which 
\  be  imputes  to  them  express  the  relations  of  the  ideas  tinder  the 
name  of  which  they  act.     In  short,  the  whole  of  the  Divioe  Com- 
edy is  penetrated  by  an  allegorical  leaching  which  forma  its  inner 
iife.     He  himself  declares  this  in  the  dedication  of  the  Paradiso  to 
S  Can  Grande  dells  Scahi:     '-It  must  be  understood  that  the  sense 
j  of  this  work  is  not  single,  but  multiple.    The  first  a 

'  TbuB  Rachel  and  Ua.  tfury  und  Uanba.  represent  lor  liEi 
tiODBUdacUon(FureaU>rlo.  mU.33;ConviUiiv.  IT).  Also  Peter,  James, 
BDiI  .Tohn  are  Ognres  of  Faltb.  Hope,  and  Charllj  (Paradiso.  ixtr.— 11».). 
In  the  same  way,  even  tn  hla  proso  writinga— as,  for  Instance,  In  tliB  Con- 
vllo— hela  fond  of  renderlaB  Ills  [Ueamore  strililnR  by  taWng  aa  type» cer- 
tain poetical  peisonaRes.  He  borrows  rrom  Btnllus,  Virgil,  Olid.  >i 
can,  four  heroes,  "tlial  he  mas  the  belter  represent  In  their  pennns  (bBdiarw  J 
■Glerlatlcs  of  Uie  lour  atces  of  life.    (Convlto,  ixï.— ïïvll 
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which  is  ahown  iindcr  tho  letter;  tho  HeconJ  is  that  which  is  hid- 
den under  the  tilings  ciprossed  by  tlie  letter;  the  liret  is  called  lit- 
erul,  the  aeeonii  allegorical  or  moral     According  to  these  consid- 
erations, it  iscvidc^ttt  that  tbeauhject  miiat  lie  twofold,  that  it  may 
lend  itself  alternulely  to  the  two  senses  indicated.     Tlie  subject  ' 
of  the  work,  litarallj  takou,  is  ilie  sluie  of  souls  after  death  ■  this 
is  the  pivotal  idea  of  tho  poetn  throvighout  its  entire  course.     lu   . 
the  allegorical  sense,  the  poet  treats  al  the  bell  of  this  world,  ; 
thronfth  whicli  we  are  joumejing  as  pilgrims,  with  the  power  of  ' 
meiitiag  and  demeriting;  and  the  subject  is  man,  Inasmuch  as  bj 
hia  merits  and  his  demerits  he  is  subjocted  to  tho  divine  justice,  rc- 
munerelivo  or  retributive.   Tho  species  of  philosophy  which  the  au- 
thor has  embraeed,  is  moral  philosophy  or  ethics,  for  theendwliicii 
he  has  pro^iosod  to  himself  la  a  practical  one,  and  not  mere  idle 

witli  a  view  Ui  application,  nceording  to  what  the  philowphur 
(Aiiatotte)  says  in  the  second  book  of  his  Metaphysics:  Fracticjil 
men  somctlmes  indulge  in  speculation,  but  in  it  possiufj  nmuner, 
and  with  a  view  to  subséquent  application."  ' 

Giacopo  di  Dante,  as  heir  to  the  paternal  traditions,  developa 
still  more  clearly  the  moral  puq>oae  of  the  poem  in  the  preface  of 
the  commentary  undertaken  by  him,  tho  correctness  of  which  is 
guaranteed  by  his  filial  piety:  "The  whole  work  ia  divided  intii 


'  Epixt.  dcdU 


i.  u-i  C, 
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three  pnrts,  of  which  the  first  is  named  Hell;  tLe  second,  Puign- 
lory;  ihe  third  and  lasi,  Paradise.  I  will  begin  eiplainiog  in  n 
general  way,  the  allegorical  eliaracler,  by  saying  that  the  princtpBl 
[ieaign  o£  Ihe  author  is  to  show  Hguratively  the  three  modes  of 
being  of  the  human  race.  In  the  firat  part  ho  considéra  yioa,  which 
ho  calls  Uell,  to  make  us  understand  thai  vite  ia  opposed  to  virtue 
aa  to  ila  contrary,  as  the  place  chosen  for  its  puolshment  ia  nameil 
Atfémo,  by  reasoa  of.ita.lo.w  poeitian,  ÎLh  remoteneaa  from  tho 
lieiglita  of  heavea.  The  second  part  has  for  its  subject  the  tian- 
sition  from  vice  to  virtue,  which  he  names  Purgatory,  to  show 
the  transformation  of  the  soul  whicli  is  purged  of  its  faults  in  time, 
for  time  is  the  medium  va  which  every  transform alion  must  lake 
place.  The  third  and  last  part  in  that  wherein  he  treats  of  men 
made  perfect,  and  he  calls  it  Paradise,  to  express  the  loftinesa  of 
their  virtues  and  tlie  groatnesa  of  their  linppinesa,  two  condiUons 
without  which  we  could  not  discern  the  aovoreign  good.  Thus  is 
it  that  the  author  proceeds  in  the  tljree  parts  of  tlic  poem,  always 
by  means  of  the  figures  employed  progressing  toward  the  aecf 
plisliment  of  hia  design."  The  earliest  commentators  adopt  and 
reproduce  thia  oïplanatiou.  ' 

'  Glaeo|iodlD«nt«  comprises  in  blarommenlarronly  the  finit  part  of  tie 
Divine  Comedy.  Thia  commenlary,  valuahle  ihroiieh  Ibfi  blogrsplili»!  In- 
formation Itmaf  i!onta[D,  ought  (obi^  brougbl  lo  light.  Wu  found  tbe  pre- 
face to  it.  [ntereallnir  In  divers  respects.  In  a  manuscript  contalnoil  Id 
BUiIiold^^K  du  Roi.    It  beaiB  the  number  m». 
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VI.  Before  proceeding  tanlicr,  wc  shull  do  \sv\\  to  glaiii^e  butk- 
ward  for  B.  moment.  We  liavc  asQii  how  llii'  general  transilional 
moTBment  which  wM  accomplished  in  European  Bocltly,  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  fonrteentii  century,  was  to  make  itaeU  felt  in 
tiiu  prepress  of  the  human  mind;  howphilosopliy,  having  readied 
.IJie  highest  point  nf  its  acholastic  period,  felt  the  need  of  popiilur- 

Anotberbeautlfui  miiD uscn pi.  u umbered  70(tl.c»mloinetbe  Divine  Com- 
edy, preceded  by  the  prelaees  or  Benvenuto  da  tniola.  und  acioinpànlprt 
by  th?  onnmenury  of  Ulacopu  dellu  Lana.  the  tKU  earll»<t  tuteiprel^ra 


iraeta  relate  lotbeKiibjectr.ocupiiueourat 

Benvvnutuda  Imola:  "Tbc  iiiulU'r<ir>ul 

[be  bnman  soul,  bulb  at 


.Ion  at  iheprrsenl  mnmeni. 
1  iif  Ibis  bonk  is  ibe  state  of 
iman  biidt  and  as  separated 


blE  nark  Into  tbree  pans.  A  a>ul  may  be  la  sin  :  eucb  a  une.  even  while 
It  lives  wlUi  (be  body.  Is.  morally  xpealitn);.  dead,  aiiit  heme  U  In  me 
moml  Hell  ;  when  separated  from  tUe  budy,  if  il  died  Incurably  ubsUnale. 
It  IB  Id  tlie  actual  Hell.  Aiiiiiln.nMinl  may  lie  rei-edlog  from  vtcf:  sucbsime. 
TbUe  mil  Id  tbe  body,  In  In  the  moral  PurRalory,  or  In  ibe  att  o(  pensuiJ! 
in  trbkb  It  purm»  away  Its  nin  :  If  seirarated,  it  Is  Id  tbe  actual  Punralnry. 
Tet  Bgala.  a  soul  may  dwell  In  tbe  purfecl  babit  ot  vinue  ;  even  whilv 
lliliiB  In  tbe  body  11  Is  already.  In  a  manner.  In  Paradise,  for  It  exists 
In  u  great  fellfity  ai>  is  possible  In  tblsIKi!  of  misery  ;  separated  fruui  Ibe 
budy.  It  ta  In  tbe  heareoly  Paradise,  wbere  tbere  is  true  and  perteet  bappl- 
nem,  where  It  enjoya  Hip  yisfon  ot  God." 

BUoDpo  dells  Lana  :  "  Andaineenur  anlbur.  Dante,  (unslders  tauman  lite 
toeiW  in  three  ™ndiilrina-aie  life  ot  ihe  vicious,  tbat  ot  ibe  peniteEl, 
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izjng  itself,  aud  of  Uking  ou  uti  midtiritig  form  in  Ibo  hoi^  of 
poel;  Iton'  it  loLiiul  tlic  required  sio^r  amoDg  the  puinla  of  tliat 
oil)  Italiun  ftclioiil  in  wliicli  tlicserviM  of  iJie  Lrue  wail  never 
aepnrated  from  the  t<en-ico  of  the  t>i«tilifiil  mid  (lie  good;  haw, 
IlLiHlly,  the  vicissitudes  of  Dsiite*s  iife  dereloped  in  iiim  the  thre»- 
fiitd  «ïDse:   iiionil.  itsLlictic  Lknd  iiiteliectual.     This  triple  genSi' 


isdivldid 


Is  Duok  iDtu  lliree  pi 


Hud  Itol  o/  ihe  vtr 

Hell,  PunraMiry,  aud  Fmadlsp/' 

t.me  lutRlii  perbai»  oIiJkti  1u  lIitseleMlniunlusIheeuunple  of  Ti 
alsii  U'lshcd  toRiiply  loUie  OiiluDsut  Ibe  JfrusofFnilXltwrfdaaallegoii.  A 
rsX  sen»'.  Justly  net  aside  by  bi»  alinlrirs.    But  Ibis atiertbouRbt  ot  Ti 
a  faprl»!  u[  his  Inter  dafl.  oiD,  br  ii»  [iieans.  bv  I'Druinnd  Lu  lbs  leniglaa 
bohlis  or  tnlncl  tunuencinjt  Uie  puei  o^  tt 

traypd  in  tbe  Hntt  Kriliniis  iiT  hla  yinirh  i  I'iln  iTiuiinl.  set  rorth  wltboul 
clnminlorullon  la  Iboxe  of  his  luatuiitT  i(ViiiB»'i),  and  »eTeraI  ttmea  reterr- 
pfl  III  la  tbp  r»un«-  ti[  Ibc  IHvlnr  I'limrdu  (Infproo.  ix.  :  Pumafiria.  vtll.) 
as  If  Indoed,  b;  a  rnrtunsie  mllrltude.  to  mral  anj  pca^lti  bodtMlon  a)  _ 
Ihe  part  of  tuliire  readers. 

We  wilt  mil  conclude  this  note  without  reOlfrtnR  ai 
B-ouiabeunJusl.    When  we  wen' pnsunilnif  Ihepnellc  Inlenltunaof  Dante 
lo  have  been  alm.ist  entlirlj-  mi™nrlprsioncl  hj  French  cr 
aoqiiBlnled  with  tbe  dlffi«itglion  at  die  late  M.  Bach  on 


ITaMtJ^^I 
nidoa^^^^l 
iiia  be~^^^H 
ariiboui      '         I 

[ 


after  death  arcordlug  in 


ir  wlib  the  It 


In  Dantr  coiislileml  na 


//////(■  TliirLiiilh  Lciilury. 
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which  oblamed  its  gruwtli  (iiidi;i'  ilio  iullueiice  uf  a  pemialent 
course  of  culture,  waa  doatiiied  to  bear  wondious  fniit — the 
Birine  Coimdy  I  und  t!ii8  fi'iiic,  lui'l  oiicii  by  anoJjHîa,  woe  ti> 
iJlM^rate  from  its  bnUiaututidaïkiroiiMOiivulupettici  seeds  of  pbiloso- 
|>hy  thersin  encloaed. 

TJius  have  wo  waichwl  the  iMlvcnt  of  n  great  man.  Like  10  one 
of  tliQ  double- visaged  divinities  adored  b;  the  Romuna,  he  liits  ap- 
peared tous  as  if  looking  In  tno  directions — toward  Uio  past,  uf 
which  he  is  the  representative,  and  iigaiii  towani  the  fntnre,  of 
which  he  is  the  prcctiraor.  If  lb  is  a  goiicroua  uature,  giving  out 
more  than  it  has  received.  lEe  iHtlie  ppitume  of  an  epoch  and  ola 
uountiy — to  apeak  in  tlie  Iiinguage  of  the  acholusLics,  the  period 
and  the  land  are  tlie  matter  composing  liim — but  he  epitomizes 
tiiem  in  a  powerful  perEonalltj,  niid  thi»)  is  the  forju  which  con- 
stitiitea  hira.  Wo  have  followed  the  formation  of  an  immor- 
tal book;  Huch  worka  last  as  long  as  humanity  itself,  which  tlicy 
never  cease  to  interest,  liacause  tliey  have  given  eipreaaiou  to  an 
nntire  phoae  of  human  history,  and  are  connected  with  uU  tliat  la 
immutnble  in  the  thou(chts  and  itfFectioiis  of  the  human  race. 
Wliile  pointing  out  some  of  tlie  Bourcea  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  we 
have  found  them  oitendiog  back  into  tlie  farthest  depths  of  his- 
tory ;  but  we  likewise  find  in  tlie  poem  the  espression  of  all  tho 
Baljeçtii  of  interest— political,  literary,  und  scientific-  of  coniom 
I  poraneooa  society.     Also,  in  tlie  principal  work  and  in  the  lesiHT 
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wriiiugK  Uiai  form  ils  tompletneiit,  «e  Imve  traced  the  presenceof  ' 
H  wide  philosophical  BfsMm,  the  detailed  expoBitiun  uf  nliich 
must  now  DCCupjua,audof  which  we  may  lay  diiwii  beforelmrni 
the  general  characteristica  according  to  the  correlated  fai-is  »liii*l> 
have  been  the  olijett  of  ourproliminary  reHUsruhox.  ThiHphiioHnphy 
will  ho  eclectic  io  its  doctrines,  as  were  all  tlic  tnoxt  ilhtBtrioiK* 
IBwhingB  oftiiB  time;  poetiealLinita_fBnB.audeth(oAliitits  direc- 
tion, HE  WHS  required  by  the  habitK  of  thought  of  the  nationality 
to  which  Dante  beloneed  ;  it  will  \yc  liko  the  niinf  of  its  author, 
hold  in  its  flight  and  encyclopedic  in  the  cï i ce  t_eni braced  by  it. 
For  ft  philoaophical  Byftem  nm.v  he  com[>arod  to  a  placid  spring  of 
living  wnter:  the  genius  of  him  who  pmft-#Bei>  it  JH  like  the  basin 
containing  it  and  giving  toit  il«  cotiRgiirntion.  while  the  oircum- 
aiances  of  tine  and  place  resemble  the  atitinaphiro  which  environe 
it,  influencing  its  temperatnre,  and  supplying  tljc  currenCa  of  air  by 
H'hiah  lU  surlui»  is  ruflled. 


FART  ri. 

1  of  Oante's  Philosophical  Doctrines. 


c  ii  a  !■  t  iî  r  i. 
Prulkoumkna. 
On  Die  ilireatiulil  of  RTcry  pliiluMOiTliical  system,  one  iuevitahle 
question  must  be  met,  aucl  thai  la,  the  (ioflDitioii  ul  philoaiiphj 
iuelf.  To  define  philosopljy,  in  to  deienuine  the  place  it  occu- 
pies in  the  order  iif  our  knowledge,  the  relations  it  bears  Xa  such 
departments  o£  tlint  knowledge  aa  ueata  to  be  most  Dearl;  allied 
lo  it,  the  parts  o£  which  it  is  compoacd,  and  the  method  which  it 
pursues. 


Î. 


n  among  t 


gea  of  all  ppri- 
pree  tablish- 


Dante  believed  iti  the  mas 
ods,  and  espeoially  dear  to  poets — that  th 
ed  hannony  between  the  works  of  God  i 
men,  and  that  man  ia  an  abni^ment  of  th 
wholly  reject  conMence  in  the  speciilati 
sonKlitturl«T«1o|i  this  idea  by  eatahlisliing 
lelween  lie  iilmsiep  of  tlie  roïolutiona  of  celestiai  bodies  and  those 
>f  otir  terreatrial  life,  AEt.  in  tlie  Ptolemaic  System,  nine  heavens. 
'  superposed  one  above  the  other,  tTivimniiâ  the  earth,  throwing 


po  dences 
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lîght  upcin  aJ]  material  thmga,   exerting  divers  inlltiauceH  oi 
generation  of  beinga,  on  temperaments,  chnracters,  the  paaHiono,-! 
Hiui  other  pbenomeaa  of  Che  moral  world;  so,  according  to  theenc^a 
(ilopodic  system  of  Dante,  tlid  nine  Htiences  enclose  the  human.! 
mind,  LllLiminating  intelligible  things,  and  diffusing  focnndity  undifl 
variety  ilirougliout  the  world  of  thonght.    To  the  leven  heavens   1 
of  the  seven  phknets  correspond,  bj  anuli^iieB  too  elaborate  to  b 
here  treated  of,   the   seven  arts  of  tlie  (rfoiunt  and  qvadirivivm 
The  eighth  sphere,  withitabrilliantstarBiLnditsmilkj  way,  itstwi 
poles  vislblsand  invialble,  its  two  motions,  brings  to  mind  phj^ioffl 
nnd  mctaplijaicH,  blending   with   one  anotiier,   notwithetaDdingl 
tlioir  unequal  lights  and  ilieir  diSering  tendencies.     The  crysls) 
line  heaven,  orjirfntu?»  ta<AHt,  which  carrlea  along  with  it  ftllth 
rent.  Is  like  to  ethics,  whence  starla  tlio  impulsa  which  m 
the  other  intellectual  spheres.     And  as  beyond  these  material  ni 
extends  the  empyrean  heaven,  pure  Ught,  immutable  i 
so,  above  all  profane  sciences,  'vt  found  theology,  where  truth  n 
poses  in  radiant  and  peaceful  obviousness.     Fhjsicn,  n 
and   ethics,  arc,  then,  ibo   lost  rounds  of   the  scientific  ladderflj 
whicJi  lîiir  natural  powers  can  attain;  we  unite  the  three  w 
tlie   name  of  philosophy.  '     Philosophy,   in  the  entire  e 
its  etymology,  is  alill  more;  it  is  a  sacred  affeclloD,  aholyk 
of  which  the  object  is  wisdom.     And  m   wisdom  and  lorAl» 
■  Convltu,  U.  H. 


in  tlu  J  hirlt'C'th  Cenltoy. 
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■e  aiist  more  perftptlj  united  llmii  m  tJud  Himself,  it  is  per* 
fa  mitted  to  Bay  tiiol  {iliiliiaopliy  ia  of  llic  il»  iiie  esaesce,  that  it  ia 
L  \\{e  etenutl  Ihoii^'lit,  tlie  elernnl  «miplticeiicy  reflecteil  hack  upon 
I  itseif.  iho  ilaiigliter,  iLc  sialer,  liie  spoil 9l>  of  tlie  auverei^cn  nilcr 
f  irfllit  llliiversf.  ' 


Thia  idea  of  pliiloaophy  will  tnke  shape,  waà.  1>roiig;lit  face  to 
fttco  with  theology,  it  will  better  show  lis  what  are  the  points  uf 
I  contact,  and  what  ûie  points  of  distiuctioM.  "  In  tlie  midws;  of 
I .  tliia  our  mortal  life."  in  adark  aiid  lonelj  forest,  wherein  through  the 
liCBtion  of  tlie  aenseg  he  iiad  gonea^tray.  at  the  fool  of  a  hill 
I  from  whose  ascciit  he  is  barred  by  tliciippeamnceot  tliroe  mons- 
ters, tlie  poet  becomoa  alarmed:  tlie  Qnceu  of  licftvenhas  seen  his 
plight,  and  has  taken  pity  on  liim  ;  she  s]>eaka  to  St.  Lue;,  who 
calls  upon  Beatrice;  Beatric«  descends  from  lieftven,  and  Virgil,  at 
lier  invitation,  quits  the  lower  regions;  the  two  will  sïve  the 
wanderingpoet  by  each  in  turn  conducting  him  on  his  may  through 

'Oonitb),  fl.  IS;  llLlS,U,lG.-Cf.Hugbot  St.  Victor;  ErudltinnUdl- 
doKalicar.,  lib.  I.  8;  (1, 1.  (Throughout  Part  II.  of  Ibis  wort,  the  reader 
1»  asked  Id  beai  iu  mind  tl^at  tbe  objm  of  (lie  autlior  Is  to  present  w 
eiwt  BD'analfsIs  or  Dance's  pbllosopby  as  be  >'an  gather  From  [bu 
Tarions  writlBgB  iif  tbe  Florentine  poet  The  tmnslalur  bas  deemed  tbis 
rfDilnilrT  usetul,  'Mm  ttie  Isi^tlliat  orraeionatly  the  author  might  be 
IbiiUBbt  In  be  speahln^;  rmm  blmself.  wberesa  be  endeavoTs  to  1»  merelj 
Ihe  niiiulbplei*  Hi  liimle.  Tr.) 
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lliB  regions  of  eterritj.  '     TLu  main  fealiires  of  lliis 
are  hUtorical:  tile  wamjeritigs  of  Dmite  [runi  llie  right  patli,  liis 
Hperasl  devotion  towards  tlie Virgin  Mother,  end  the  bleaaod  Lucy 
(formerly  so  dear  to  Ilaliiiii  piety);  the  place  which  he  had  nwBrd- 
ed  [0  Beatrice  in  his  affecUona,  and  to  Virgii  in  hia  studiea.     But 
theM  real  peraona  are  alsotigvires:  the  poet  liimsolf  iaa  eamplelo 
image  of  humanity,  with  ita  sublime  instlncta  and  its  inexpresaible 
weaknesiesi  the  Bleflaed  Virgia  Murj,  au  tenderly  merciful,  rep- 
reaouta  the  divine  demenej-."   This  example  of  contempotary  hng- 
iograpliers,  accustomed  to  look  for  mysterioua  virtiiea  in  the  very 
names  of  the  sHlnbt,  authorized  Che  use  of  the  nainie  of  Lucy  to   I 
eipreaa  illumiuatitig  grace  '     Biii  eapecially  Beatrice,  w)io  ti 
happily  acquired  so  great  an  aacendEnoy  over  the  aonl  of  DanM,  I 
who  had  separated  him  from  the  crowd  of  ordinary  mind»,  whvl 
later,  by  dying,  lind  lifted  him  in  tiiought  to  the  dfrelling-plnco  o< 
■  the  elect,  who  hail  appeared  to  him  ns  a  niyof  thcdirlne  beiinly|l 
—Beatrice  was  no  longer  to  le  for  him  a  simple  daughter  of  men^V 
bnt  im  inspiring  intelligence,  d  tenth  raiiae.  the  muae  who  in  lb 
figo  overtopped  all  the  rest,  Theology.  ^     Last  comes  Virgfl,  d 


'  InCemo,  1.  and  II.;  Convllo,  It.  St,    "Tbei 


ilerlng  wild-wodd  of  til 


>  Ttila  Ik  the  JnterprelatloD  or  all  the  i 

*  FHDiaiiealD  H'liidi  Beatrice  Is  taken  as  the  sriiiboL  i>I  Tbitulu^rir.    Inftr>-| 

0,  U.  M,  aS;  Puntaturto,  vl..  16;  lïUl..  Ifl.  L. 
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tlUlt  period  con  aids  red  under  SiH  aspect  not  ut  all  familiar  to  uh,  ob 
Olio  Qf  the  preeiireora  of  religioiia  tnitli  in  tliu  inidat  of  the  puiçan 
world  (by  reason  of  his  fourth  eclogue),  nod  likewise,  uvi-in^  l^i 
the  eiagfçoratioQS  of  his  commenta tur a  as  the  depositary  of  all  tlic 
leuriiijig  of  Hiiiicjiiity.  ' 

Virgil,  in  the  eyes  of  liante,  wiie  master  of  all  hutnan  science, 
that  is  to  9^7,  of  philiwophy.  '    Thus  in  the  relations  of  the  t^^'o 


O  Lady  ot  I'lnup,  tbou  Bliine  thruuKli  wtioir 
Tùe  bmnan  race  eseeedetli  all  I'ODtalneil 
Wlltiin  the  beuvea  Ihut  bns  tht  Lauer  circlet 
....    .Bf!atrii¥,  Ibe  tri^c  pralaf'  of  C'Od. 
In  sodeepaijuestloDiiif 


Myself  van  tetl  Ibec;  W'jroad  ihat  awHit 
Fur  Beatrice,  Aaee.  Wi  a  nork  ol  taltb. 
See  also  Purgaiorlo,  i?lll.  ai;  m.  Il;  iïjA.  lï.  37,  41  ;  xïiU.  32; 
Jiiïlll.  39;  Paradla.!.  1.  IB,  S*;  K.  33,39:  ivli:.  6:  iivill.  1:  iiïl.38. 

'  Seetbe  fraeiueiitof  acooimentary  hy  Bernanldn  Chartres  on  tlie  flràt 
all  boois  uf  the  «neld,  at  Ihe  mi  of  (l<p  wnrïs  ot  Abelard,  Imued  by 
M.  Cou^. 
'  Vtrell  represCQlfl  Ptllosopby  :  loleriio,  f.;  iv.:  ïli.;  il.;  Purgalorto, 
1.;  lïlll.  L. 
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poelJcal  persoTiages,  we  must  rccn^iixe  those  of  the  two  ordeia  ^ 

ideae  personittcd  !□  tliem. 

Now,  the  divisions  uf  ktiowiedge  ara  like  iliuse  found  in 
they  coQslituto  a  cbain  of  which  each  link  closes  only  after  «a- 
other  one  has  been  cliiapad  witliin  it.  Tliere  is  u  natural  theol- 
ogy which  bclotigs  in  tlie  dornnin  of  philosopliicfll  studies;  there 
aro  jihiloaophical  atndie»,  the  iild  of  which  is  borrnwol  bj  theol- 
ogy. Or  rather,  jjliilosophy  hns  two  pnrtfl  ;  tlic  first  is  the  preface 
to,  and  the  second  is  tlie  comniBHtRiy  or,  ilieology;  llie  first  is 
the  anticipation,  the  second  the  deviilopniciit,  of  faith  by  reason. 
\\i  the  history  of  the  individual  man,  aa  in  the  history  of  human- 
ity, failli  is  the  primitive  lacL  It  desoenda  by  the  word  into  the 
daritneSB  of  our  ignorance,  it  there  awaken»  reason  and  caiisM  it 
to  paaa  from  potentiality  to  act  ;  faith,  then,  by  uu  insensible  and 
continuDiiB  infiiicnee  sustaiiLS  reason  in  its  onstpniiy  onward  wfty, 
QElil,  at  length,  wlicn  reason  has  rcadipd  the  end  of  its  natural 
course,  faith,  making  itself  visible,  receives  from  it,  witli  its  rey- 
orentiai  homage,  its  acquired  ideas  and  its  euatomary  forma  Of 

.    .    .Tbat  tenl^ant  SaKH,  whoall  Uilngsknew. 
O  Sun.  that  bealest  aU  distempered  vMoD. 

CiliKlilnf  mine 

The  lofty  Teacber 

Wliat  reoAOD  seetli  here. 

Myself  £au  tell  thee  ; 

ExplanatlDn  of  t&e  propbetlo  sense  »r  Ibe  alxlli  eclogue. 


In  the  Thirteenth  Century. 


Tim 


by» 


iriiblo  ti 


u.  «itisfuctor 


iiie  intelllgeiica  ib  aocomplialied.  It  is  uicording  ti 
C0Q>«ptioD  of  jihiloBopby  that  we  ma/  c 
way,  tlie  piirM  played  by  Virgil  hikI  Boatricp.  We  see  wliy  Biii- 
trioB,  nlothed  with  llie  nutliority  of  faitl;,  dosc'und»  iulo  the  iiifi'r- 
nal  night  to  bring  forih  from  it  Vir^l,  who  représenta  roasoii. 
Wu  uiiderHland  the  fiinotions  of  the  pu^an  sage  wlieii  lie  pe[jc- 
tratea  into  Uie  depiIiB  of  bell  or  climbs  the  heights  of  p(ir|<aiory, 
when  "an  stops  at  the  entrance  to  the  celestial  regions,  wliou  tlio 
secrets  ol  the  material  world  or  of  the  moral  life  seem  famiiiar  to 
liim,  or  when  he  reeogniies  and  proposes  problems  of  a  higher 
order,  and,  although  onliiiarily  declining  their  solution,  sometimes 
cannot  help  itllowinK  the  solution  to  be  divined.  We  know  why 
the  CliriatiaiJ  daniosel  iiffords  a  secret  and  constant  assistance, 
nnli]  slie.  Ht  length,  .-ipiieura  in  all  her  glory  on  (he  confines  be- 
tween heaTcn  and  oortll  ;  and  why,  while  ever  rising  in  the  re- 
gSoiis  of  Kpace,  and  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Divinity,  she 
(kieB  not  diaduin  to  suspend  her  uoutem pistions  imd  to  solve  the 
(luBBtions  proponnded  Vjt  liim  who  hniJ  prei^eded  her.  FmaOv, 
we  clearly  conceive  the  nmrvullous  association  of  Ylrgil  and  Bea- 
trice to  conduct  the  poet,  that  is  to  auy,  man,  to  peace,  freedom, 
10  thftt  ipiritual  liealUi  which  is  the  germ  of  eternal  life.' 
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III. 
Wliile  we  ttiua  rei^njze  tlie  external  relations  of  pi 
mtemal  constitiition  uiay  be  deternitiieâ.     Wc  liave  already  Been 
tiiiLt  it  uou^risBij  pbTaJCB,  meia[iL?aicB,  and  ethica;  in  fact,  Uie 
teacbingN  of  the  two  allegorical  personi^ea  embrace  man,  nature, 
uod  the  beinga  that  are  beyond  >J0tli  of  these.     In  tbia  emtmern- 
tion,  logic  is  upporenUj  left  on  one  aide.     It  wonld  almost  «eom    I 
us  if  the  bold  poet  liiadamed  it  (plainlj  not  io  its  proper  uae,  but 
in  certaiu  evorweouinR  pretensions  made  for  it  Tr.);  he  rises  up 
against  sondr}'  of  the  questions  with  which  the  School  loved  to 
play  :     "  Wh&t  i&  the  □□mUer  of  the  motors  of  the  heavens  ?  it 
the  iKCe««ury  and  the  amiingerai  are  gtren  in  the  m^or  and  tba .  1 
minor,  can  tlie  necesmMV  be  found  in  the  coucluaionî  if  we  Enuat  J 
admit  the  exiateiico  of  a  yrimuin  mobile  ?  if  in  a  aomicircle  anj-  J 
triangle  other  thao  a  right.angled  triangte  can  be  inscribe 
Ho  estiinatea  freely  the  value  of  the  formulas  of  reasoning  in  which    j 
the  m^ority  of  liis  contemporaries  placed  unlimited  confidenoe;  ho 
distinguishes  the  concalenation  of  tniths  from  ti 
whichare  tbeirsigns;  and,  if  Ihotrueiafoundln  theconduslou  of  i 
the  syllogism,  he  say  it  itia  there  found  becnuso  it  woa  already  pres- 'J 
enl  under  the  words  of  the  premiaea.     He  ieave 
oniog,  comprised  under  the  name  of  dialectics,  io  the  second  d»  J 
gree  of  the  triiiiwa  ;  and,  following  the  syatein  of  analogies  prdB 
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ïiouslj  mdicumd,  Lt  i:uujpurea  it  lu  tin;  HL'i:uud  ijliuiel,  MuH'un 
as  Merouiy  ïh  Uie  smttlleat  of  the  sliirs,  uid  Itie  one  mugl  coiu- 
pletel;  veiled  by  llio  brighiueNs  of  iIib  itiiii,  au  diulcvtics  is  of  hU 
the  Hidencea,  that  wliidi  ia  reduced  to  the  narrowest  propurliuiia, 
and  can  tlie  moat  easilf  be  hidden  under  ttie  apeviuns  veA  uf  suph- 
iHtrj-.'  Finalij,  lia  undows  the  evil  BpiriiB  with  w  knowledge  of 
thle  Eoience,  and  njaliesHdeitJoii  iMKtatof  iKiugit  logii^laii.'  How- 
ever, tlio  wise  precepts  wliicli  must  taituper  tiie  luborx  uf  tliouglit, 
are  not  nei(1ecieil  by  him  ;  he  connects  lliem  with  the  «tiidy  of 
lUe  iuteliectual  phenomeiia,  whence  the;  are  derived,  tliua  wïtli 
tlia  whole  of  pHjcholugy,  «lailcr  the  douonilnatloii  of  ethics  or 
mural  pLiloaophy.  In  fnct,  the  prudjcul  point  uf  view  ix  tlmt  to 
wliich  all  his  tendcuciea  lead  Iiim.  Muml  philuHopli;  ia,  iu  his 
ej'e»,  the  IftWfciver  of  tlie  hiiniiin  mind,  the  regiilatrix  of  its  econ- 
omy ;  she  prepares  tlie  piace,  and  arruu^s  for  the  admittHUce  uf 
tlie  other  soieiicaB,  wliicli  could  not  exiat  without  her;  in  iIji- 
BBme  way  that  legal  jiislico,  the  rulei'  of  cities,  prolectH  in  iIil'Tii 
i!ie  ctilUvatiuii  of  tlie  «spfnl  urta.^  And,  as  it  ia  in  elUca  lh«t 
tlie  esDcilenee  of  pliiloaupliy  is  shuwn,  it  ie,  slau,  frum  ethîiv  tlmt 
the  beauty  of  piiiloaophy  résulta;  for  Ix'auty  is  hurniony,  imd  the 


3t  think  that  1  wan  a  lujtli^iBU  1" 
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iiioaC  ugmplcM  liumiutiy  iouiiU  Iiere  l»luw  is  liiilt  ul  llio  vir 
From  the  pleasure  exporienceii  in  knowing  tliam,  rusiilts  tlio  de- 
sire of  practiciiijç  iLem;  and  tliis  desire  reaCraltis  the  passloDS, 
breaks  up  viiûoiiB  linbitB,  and  gives  rise  tu  interior  liappiiieag, 
wliieli  always  iiocoiiipanies  tbe  legitimate  exercise  ot  Uie  nctiviDy 
ai.  tlie  ^id.'  Hence  Ihe  humble  and  coiimgeous  dispoailiona  of  , 
llie  real  aHgB  ;  heuca  the  docility  and  simplicitj  that  lie  will  ask 
from  liiB  liisciplo,  die  abhorrence  of  every  stain,  iitid  the  stniggle 
wliii  aelf-indiilgance  of  wliieli  he  will  cxpuse  ilie  seeret  corrup- 
tion.' flence.  moral  truths  are  considered  as  tite  noblest  inherit' 
ancc  bequeathed  to  the  dorld  liv  those  who,  tliroiigh  theexe 
ot  '«itsoning  hnve  descended  to  the  depths  of  things.'  Htneé  { 
aUo  the  maxim  that  certain  ideas  are  not  ti>  be  reached  bj  ge 
until  it  has  passed  thmiigli  the  liâmes  nf  Imu;' 
IV- 

Such  ideas  r^Hrding  llic  sliirting  point  and  the  end  of  philoso- 
plij  nmat  have  hud  tlieir  luHuence  cm  theuiioice  of  a  method.   I^ 
in  tlie  legislation  ot  the  iutellificncc.  the  initiative  belongs  toC 
if  He  acta  through  grace,  and  Hia  Itrat  work  in  us  is  faith;  ÎI  i«  | 
not  in  an  artiSdal,  sjslematic  doubt  that  reHeon  will  Bnd  Che  coU'  -1 
diUon  of  it»  progress.     All  truths  have  been  implicitly  tfiven  tott .  ■ 

'  Canvllo.  IIL.  IS. 

'  iDteron.  IJ..  in.    Purgatorfo.  !..  aS :  11..  ID;  xlx,.  10. 
■~-   '  PurgBlorio,  ivill.,23. 

'  Patadlso.  vil.,  20.— Cf.  St.  Benianl.  Sriom  dt  Or.i  rtiliKdirfo. 
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by  the  way  of  superior  instructiou  ;  it  Iihs  only  to  disengage  liipin 
from  confiiBiOD,  error,  oud  uncertainty  ;  it  has  Dot  to  seek,  it  has 
to  verify  and  to  state;  it  does  tint  propose  to  itself  problems  \aba 
Eolyed,  but  thaorouis  to  )jc  detnimstrated  ;  its  coiicliisiona  are  rem- 
iniscence?:  it  proceeds  by  Bjtithesis.  On  the  othor  hand,  if  the 
geoiiiB  of  the  |>oet  di:>rcgurdH  Uie  ultractioni^  of  a  morcly  teclioical 
logic,  if  lie  passes  without  efCort  frum  the  study  ot  the  siipema- 
tiinil  world  to  that  of  nature,  and  fronL  the  study  of  nature  to  that 
of  humanity',  it  is  because  these  divers  orders  of  ideas  appear  lu 
him  correhiljvc.  Man.  ia  pnrliciiJar.  in  trnly  tor  him  a  microcosm, 
B  inimranrj-  of  the  crpiition.  and  animée  of  the  Creator;  eac-h 
UHiinont  of  111»  lift  'a  \\\v  rc^ullof  hit  past  dars  and  llio  foro- 
phadviring  of  his  fiiiitn.'  cxistctuw.  Thcneefurth,  all  scietico 
sBcmgonly  11  series  of  Imid  equations  and  nipid  deductions;  all  ia 
Mpluinod  by  way  o(  jii.i  In  position,  ot  eompnrison  ;  beings  «re  con- 
Kidercd  iti  tlioit  living  and  wmcroie  reality,  and  nbstrnction  bIioivb 
itself  only  at.lonjî  intervals.  Now,  since  practical  utility  is  tlie 
Olid  ot  all  his  investigations  ;  sinoe  there  is  haste,  impatience,  to 
euter  into  acUon  ;  since  study  jtHolf  is  presented  an  a  moral  olili- 
gntiou,  and  science  as  u  ilitty,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  all  the 
knowledge  Mltuiued  come  ^a  he  classed  under  the  notion  of  good 
and  BTil.  There  will  be  a.  liody  of  dootriue#  which  will  comprise, 
Srnt  evil  alone  ;  then  evil  struggling  with,  or  in  relation  to,  good  ; 
hihI  finiilly.  good  itself,  in  man,  in  society,  ii>  the  life  lo  c e,  in 
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the  exterior  beings  to  whose  influences  hiimim  nature  is  subjected. 
The  invisible  world  will  be  taken  for  the  inaiti  field  of  these  ez- 
ploraiiooa,  since  there  only  do  the  prabletna  of  ilie  visible  world 
And  Iheir  itltimute  solution  ;  there  are  contenipluted  face  to  tax» 
the  BiibHtauces  and  llie  muses  admitted  here  below  on  the  &Ilh 
of  their  pheiinniBim  and  their  effects.  Thus  the  leai'ned  coneop- 
lioiiH  of  tlie  reastm  will  enter  spontsDeously  into  the  pooticframe 
afforded  bj  religimiB  tradition  :  Hell,  Piirgatorj.  and  Paradise.' 

Sueb  a  method  might  seem  at  tli'st  sight  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  paralogism  :  for,  if  it  makes  of  intellectual  labor  a  -pie- 
oept,  whence  oin  result  ilie  proof  ol  such  a  pret^ept,  if  not  from 
the  labor  itself?     It  risen,  iind  again  desct'nds  through  the  series 
of  beings;  it  concludes  from  time  to  eternit.v,  »s  from  thedeplha 
of  eternity  it  perceives  the  tilings  of  time.     Itscceptsujirwrïtlie 
dogma  of  the  fnturf  life,  it  inuku^  it  the  pivotal  point  of  ihia  en- 
tire study  whence  it  would  seem  u»  if  it  ought  to  be  deduced  a  \ 
potbfriorL    There  is  then  a  circle  at  the  foundation  of  Dante's 
thought;  but  it  is  not  IL  vicious  drele;  there  is  a  siniibr circle ul   | 
the  base  of  every  origin  :  at  that  of  certitude  in  logic,  at  tluit  o{  J 
moral  duty,  of  powers  Had  tights  in  mattera  political,  of  tilftirot^fl 
in  literature;  becauâe,  at  every  origin  we  eiicnnnter  Him  who  hi 
the  beginning  and  ihc  eud,  Alpha  and  Oniega,  the  circle  of  whhft] 
the  centre  is  everywhere,  and  the  ciroumferenee  nowhere. 

'  OrsTlDa.  Baglim  poetteo,  \0>.  il.  1, 13. 


CHAPTER  IL 
Evil. 

T  the  moment  of  entrance  into  the  realm  of  evil,  the  soul 
is  filled  with  dread  ;  it  hesitates  in  the  ])resence  of  its 
own  weakness.  It  comprehends  all  that  there  is  of 
sorrowful  or  of  terrible  in  thus  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  human  depravity,  and  that  this  experience  is  at  once  a  privilege 
and  a  trial.»  reserved  to  those  marked  out  for  the  fulfilment  of 
some  lofty  and  uncommon  destiny.*  It  would  even  stop  in  the 
way,  were  it  not  for  two  reflections  which  lend  it  aid,  the  tirst 
causing  it  to  realize  the  impossibility  of  issuing  from  its  own 
aberrations  except  by  this  means,  and  the  second,  to  remember  the 
divine  assistance  assured  to  the  execution  of  a  divinely  inspired 
undertaking.®  It  is  for  those  who,  already  dead  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice, enter  upon  the  knowledge  of  evil,  and  descend  into  its 
abysses,  impelled  by  a  culpable  avidity  ;  it  is  for  such  alone  that 


>  Inferno,  11.  4. 

*  Inferno,   1.  38  ;  Purgatorio,  1.  21  ;   xxx.   46.— Cf.    Virgil  ;   Mneid^ 

vl.  130. 
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the  writing;  stands  inscribed  in  sombre  characters  upon  tha  gate: 
"  All  hope  uUandop,  jh  who  enter  bere."  ' 

Evil  ÎB  wai  simply  the  absenne  of  good  t  a  tb  leprivaivin  nf 
);ood.  Good  is  perfection.  Also  u  e  pe  oo  on  s  hcvag^  carried 
to  ita  liiglieat  power — tliat  ia,  God.  od  cal  3  Ha  irrealiires  to 
draw  near  to  Him  according  to  the  c]  ve  j  opo  on»  ol  power, 
according  oven  to  the  diversity  of  tl  e  powers  v  h  tiichHelias 
endowed  them  :  tlii»  is  tlio  measure  of  tlieir  relative  perfection. 
Their  resiatance  to  this  divine  call  their  Inming  away  from  ibeir 
proper  tendency,  is  that  which  conatitules  llieir  perversity.  This 
fact,  easily  recngniKablo  in  tlie  individual  man,  is  exhibited  on  a 
Inr^er  scale  in  the  history  of  nations  or  societies,  increases  in .  ita 
proportions  when  it  ia  reprodnoeiS  outside  of  the  conditions  of 
terrestrial  life,  and  reaches  its  acme  in  heings  more  than 
hum  AD. 


Evil  tn  iKiirvmuAi.  Man  ly  this  Wohi-i>. 
.nitli  ia  tlie  supreme  good  of  the  intellett.-  ignorance  nnd 
n  tntellecliial  evil.     Ignorance  anil  ei-ror  vaiy  tift  'I 
cording  tn  their  causes;  of  stiehcauseB.  some  arc  within  m»a, 

le  Qrst  class  is  divided  into  few  \ 
cati^ries.     There  are  first,  Ixidily  detects  of  whioli  wo  mnal 


L others  are  external  t( 
cati^ries.     There  ar 
■  Intemii.  U1.  B. 
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titjguisb  cn-o  kinds  :  disordera  of  the  argunïsni  derired  f  r 
mjHierious  suurceg  of  generati 
occasioned  by  Hccidental  cause 
iinii  deafness,  phrensT  and  vX\ 
DstivQ  and  uaiversal  inErniit' 
senses,  feeblene:^  of  tlie  renso 
of  tlie  ear,  on   nciisible  qimliti 


Prom  these  proceed  dUDiLiiiuss 
Ldoa  of  mind.'  Thsii  coiui<  i)ie 
of  till-  Houl  :  weakness  of  [lie 

if  the  testimony  of  tbe  eye  or 
which  pertain  to  their  sphori'. 
nirely  deceives,  tile  innltiple  sensations  which  arc  awtikunod  l\i  ii 
itiiiglc  object,  and  which  muHl  bo  embraced  ti^cther,  are  not  al- 
ways rigbtl?  combined.'-  Besides,  the  sphere  of  the  aeusc^  is 
reatrlcted,  uod  if  reason  shuts  herself  up  witbin  theUmilH  of 
thai  sphere,  she  ninke»  to  herself  very  short  wings.  Kvcn 
when  she  is  abloio  cake  her  wbole  flight,  she  reaches  bouiid- 
uries  which  she  is  forbidden  to  overpass:  Ht  Uie  end  of  her 
Uiiorioiis  route,  slid  seei4  openini^  before  her  tlic  infinite  way  of  the 
mysteries,  which  rise  higberimd  Uigbcr,  until  l.hoy  reach  ilic  very 
lfl]ininstheinblBof  heaven.^     Thereare  other  species  ofiniimiily, 


'  Ciinvllo.  \i.  8:  PuntuWrlii.  .i»ix.  1».  Tlii>  rnn 
sen»  deceives.   Cl/Arlslot.  Z)c  •itiiiiin.  11.  a. 

<  Paiadlao.  II.  10.  L.  Putgntorlo.  xixlll.  3».  L 
"  •  •  *  For  as  much  as  [oIlowInK  Ihe  t 
Thou  seest  that  tbe  rassuii  Iibb  short  v 
•  "  *  •  Bebulil  joiir  paili  from  the  (llv 
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less  gelioral,  but  more  serioua,  because  they  are  voUiQWry  ;  v»m- 
|;lury,  puaOlmiiiiiity,  untl  levity.  Vain-glory  makes  many  rely  up- 
on their  own  etrength  until  they  go  so  far  as  to  lake  their  individ- 
ual conceptions  for  the  meuaure  of  all  things  ;  t)ioy  di«dltia  to 
leani.  to  IlsIdd,  XO  ask  questions  ;  tliej'  dream  without  aleepiiig;. 
and  go  along  phQoaophizing  by  raah  wbs'h  which  each  one  loakts 
nccurding  to  hie  own  will,  isolating  himself  that  he  may  be  (he 
luora  consplououâ.'  Pusilhinimity  causea  many  to  fancy  Bcienec 
to  be  above  the  reach  of  man  ;  incapable  of  seeking  it  fur  them- 
selves, careless  of  the  researches  of  others,  obstinate  in  their  iuerlia, 
like  certain  timid  animals,  Uiey  remain  in  the  blindness  of  a  grous 
way  of  life  becaiiBe  they  have  deapiùred  of  trulli.'  Levity  car- 
ries away  the  too  lively  minda  who  always  go  beyond  the  bounds 
of  logic,  who  conchide  before  they  have  reasoned,  fly  from  one 
conclusion  to  another,  deny  or  afBrm  without  distinguishirg,  wid 

Distant  OS  tnr  BKsep8rat«d  Is 
Fiom  enrlli  lliu  heaien  Oiai  lilffliest  hastens  on. 
'    Cnnvllo,  1v,  l^-cf.  HuBhar  SI    \'irU>r,  Enumuuiix  diiiOKuVfa*, 
ilb,  V.  9.    Piiraiiisi  xiti.  37.  [.. 

Billow  ynu  tin  not  Joumer  by  ime  patb 
PhllDtwpblzinE;  so  trniitiporti-tb  fou 
LoïB  o(  aiipearaaee  unit  the  tbought  [liereor. 
CT.  81.  Thoms»,  Cmiirn  ijKiit..  1.  5. 
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fane;  tha;  ars  subtile  becauBS  tbey  are auperSuial,'  J^'inally,  if 
we  cbooae  to  penetratQ  to  the  intisrnioiit  recesses  of  Inmiuii  uur- 
ruption,  we  meet  wiili  the  vices  of  the  hetlrt,  the  fues  uf  all  good 
thoughts;  wc  purceiveslianieful  ploaaurea  faaoinalQ  lliu  ^uiil  tu  tlie 
poict  ot  mnkiug  itiiold  for  ouuglit  svarjtliiug  oicept  llienisi:lvi:Dî 
the  intelligence  is  seen  e  cuptivo  held  in  chaîna  lij  the  sensibilities 

The  second  claaa^  comprialtig  aucb  Impedioicuta  aa  ara  external 
to  mun,  ma;  alHo  Im  divided  into  two  distinct  categories.  Finit  10 
be  noted  are  tlie  neeessiiies  of  donieatie  and  civil  lilo,  Uiu  difB- 
cuiCiea  of  times  and  plitces,  the  alisuDue  oi  iniiaDS  for  study,  of  ad- 
vice and  good  examples,  the  iiillueuue  of  ::onimon  opinions,^ 
But  beyond  these  circuinsiaucea,  material  so  to  apeak,  and  easQy 
reo^nized,  which  prevent  our  attaining  to  truth,  other  foes  are 
hidden,  perSdious  and  unreauhable;  spirits  jealous  of  a 
which  they  have  lost,  deairoua  of  making  oUiers  share  in  tlie  dark- 
ness which  has  become  their  appan^e.     The  action  of  sueh  ei- 

r.  15.    pBradlBO,  nil.  ^.  L. 

'  atnoDg  ifae  foai.H  is  he 

wlthont  dlstlnctlnn.  nr  rti-nles- 

l.   Booaventura.  CiimfitTF  ilium  \iwifia»U 
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teroul  uud  ruuIuvoleuL  puw^ra  alunc  i9i[i]aiiia  tiiuai:  iuvuluQUir;, 
unavoidublefHttSjWliichexercîaesabtUefiil  an  Influence,  and  which 
we  call  temputiiuus.  TemptaUou.  in  the  logical  ordor,  tukeaon  two 
forms.  Il  i;ulls  Up  in  the  wa;  of  our  researches  phautoms  which 
Beem  tu  block  our  jiro^cresa,  feura,  unreasouablemelimclioly,  a  puiu- 
luldiflcourageuiBHi,  which,  driviugns back  from  ouronwardcoiirae, 
would  make  iis  re-enler  into  tlie  slmmeful  night  of  ignorance.  Or, 
if  It  cBiiiiat  deslmj-  in  us  the  desire  of  knowing,  it  aeeka  lo  lead  it 
iiBtmy  by  lying  nppeBraiii:ca,  it  Iiirea  uh  in  a  direction  the  term  of 

Now  the  end  of  these  divers  maladies  of  the  iinderstiinding;  is 
death,  for  life  is  thai  muds  of  being  proper  to  living  creatures  ; 
vegetaliTe  in  plants,  sensiUve  in  ajilmals,  in  man  essentiallj  ra< 
UonaL  And  as  tilings  borrow  their  names  from  thai  which  ÎDes- 
Hentiat  lo  their  being,  to  live,  for  man,  is  to  rennon  ;  and  to  de- 
part from  the  legitimate  use  of  his  reason  is  tu  die.     If  any  one 

'  lolemo.  vlll.  SB  ;  ixiil.  VI.  In  canto  li,  Iterz.  IS).  Uie  FurlaUireat- 
en  Dante  wltb  the  appearanve  nf  Meduxa  ;  and  be  htmselF  alltiilea  lo  the 
alleEnrica]  Inlerpretadon  nbkh  He attaclK»  to  tblgm^tli  lUra,  21).  Glo- 
oopodl  I>ani«.  in  hi»  unpuhUebeii  commentary.  W)mp1el«  bla  [ulher's 
thouirbt  bi  explaining  Ibe  lbrË«  Gordons  tn  alenlfy  three  aorta  ot  tear,  ol 
.  which  the  last  and  most  terrible,  represented  by  Mednsa.  petrlBBS  In  Bome 
way  the  fai'iilHeti  of  tbe  snul.  and  sometimes  strikes  them  with  an  eternal 
Immobllity.  Th!"  |>H<n(i|{e  otrere  an  undeniable remlnlsceace  of  the  tMfi- 
sey,  lib.  il.  Una  Ii33. 
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should  aay:  Hoh-  mn  wo  culi  him  drad  whom  we 
the  reply  musl  be,  tlmt  he  is  licnd,  »£  »  man 

2.  The  perfection  of  tho  will  coimists  in 
then  is  vice;  vice  ia  imv  disposition  of  our 


^e  j'ct  sceaeting? 
Il,  tlie  nniinal  atill 


Moral  eri! 
iliiipy  to  the 


le  dispositions  vliich  Ht'.'.oii  does  not  allniv  :  iti- 
%  inaliM.  unri  ln'siiidity.»  I'tidpr  Ihp  liuniie  of  incon- 
'c  included  lust  und  gluttony,  wlijcli  subject  the  reaitoii 
to  the  appetites  of  the  BcsIj  :  nvaricc  aJiil  prixli^lity,  botli  tbc  re- 
sult of  an  unre^duied  uae  of  lâmpond  icnods  :  anger  and  tliat  enl- 
pHble  meluicholj  which  enerratcs  ttio  aoid  nnd  koops  tC  In  a  stiilo 
Of  dothfid  inHCtion.  UaLicc  is  more  odioiin;  tha  end  which  it 
proposes  to  itself  is  Injnulicc,  the  means  it  employs  are  violenee 
and  (rand.  We  may  exercise  violence  lownrds  tlire 
sons,  God,  ourselves,  and  our  neighbor  '.  and  in  two  W'lys.  n 

'  Oonvlto.  It.  T.-IbftL  11. 8. 
*  Inlenio,  A.  31.  L. 

Hut  (hoQ  no  recoliectlao  of  tlion  wonli 

Vlth  wblrh  Ihlne  SUiks  Iborougbly  diaciusM 
Ttie  dL«p<wltIonb  ibrw  that  Heavt^n  ablilm  nut.— 
Incontlnance.  and  Malice,  ana  liisani' 
Bestiality!      .      ■      •      - 
at  Arislot.  Ethftss,  B(«jt  vn.  Chap,  \. 
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ïcg  as  we  iittH(!k  tliem  in  Clieïr  existence  or  in  tlie  tilings  which 
belong  lo  tbem.'  The  violence  whicli  attacks  one's  neighbor  maj 
hence  be  murder  or  nibberj;  that  which  one  turnaugaiustoneBelf 
haa  its  outcome  in  snicide  or  in  dissipation;  and  that  whicli  is 
aJmod  at  the  Divinity  is  exhibited  either  b;  blasphemy,  which  is 
u  moral  deicide,  by  liibrlcious  actions  outraging  n^iture,  or  by 
«Bury,  which  implies  contempt  tor  industry,  tho  child  of  nature, 
as  nature  is  the  diild  of  Gud.' 

Fraud,  which  is  still  more  criminftl.  can  be  employed  against 
those  witJi  whom  one  is  united  only  by  tho  general  bond  of  hu- 
ir  againat  those  whose  confidence  is  due  to  tliQ  cloier 
bonds   of   reiationship,  nationality,  benefaction,   or  legal   Bubor- 

'  lolenio.  II.  B,  L. 

Of  erery  malice  that  vln»  hntc  In  Heaven, 
Injur;  Is  the  end  ;  and  all  sccti  end 
Either  by  lorce  or  Imud  uffllcleth  othera.    •    *    * 
To  God.  Id  ourselves,  and  to  uur  nf  Ighbur  con  we 
Uh!  fun  e  :  I  «ly  on  them  and  on  (beir  Ibingi. 
C(.  Cicern.  ûe  Q^eiif.  I.  \l.  -  St.  Bonaventnia,  fomptiiiffum,  HI  S. 
°   Inlerno.  xl.  38.  L. 

Pbnosopby,  be  cald.  l<'  blm  wbo  heeds  it. 
Notetb.  not  only  tn  iine  place  aJi'oe, 
After  what  manner  nature  takea  her  course 

Cf.  Artslot.  Pbyslfs,  1. 
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diualiaa:  iu  ttielntler  condïcîon,  fraud, 

odious  dogrec,  ia  called  treaclier;   or 

niB!i,  by  abdicating 

brutes.      Now    ia   n( 

and   the   conaecfuect    au  ecu  m 

sions,  equÎTUleat  to  mich  au  i 

ordioarj  limilatiODS  oC  liumaa 


rg  reuclied  its   diubi 

ion.     Wb  bavB  «eeii 

deacoud  to  tim  level    of    tlio 

of   empire    oror  oneatlf, 

)   tlic   alavBiy   of  the  ])as- 

011  ?     As  then,  beyond  the 

tliere  ia  a  lofty  poiut  where 


virtue  becomea  lieruiam,  ao  ia  there  ulao  a  point  of  dcj^radatiuu 
Bt  wliich  vice  becomea  iirulialineaa.  Sucli  is  tlie  meaning  of  tlie 
fahle  of  Circe,  so  celebrated  in  antique  poetry.  But  the  enchant- 
ress, although  DO  longer  viaible,  haa  not  ceaaed  to  e:uat,  or  at 
leaat,  her  magical  iransformaliona  have  not  ceased  to  be  accom- 
plished under  other  aspects.  Beneath  exteriors  which  would  seem 
to  hold  a  thinking  aoul,  are  developed  the  low  and  groveling  in- 
stincts of  bnite  nature;  we  need  not  penetrate  very  fur  into  llie 
manner»  and  cusloma  oi  the  Torioua  peoples  to  recognize  Wx^k 
hideous  typeH^the  dlthj  habita  of  the  hoK,  the  anapplsh  buintir 
of  the  dog,  the  cuonitig  of  the  fox.'     If  we  go  back  from  the  ef-  , 

'  PuTBalorlii,  xlv,  14.  L. 

On  wniph  BrpouDl  have  so  translormed  Ihelr  nalnra 
Tbe  âwellerE  In  that  miserable  valley. 


(a.  CIrero.  <lc  OjWif*.  1 
Iv.  pros.  3.— Rlohard  of  8i 
lit  cap.  11. 


lî.-Esoeptally  Bcplhlus.  it  t'onsoinHnnc.  lib. 
Victor,  ût,  ErvâUiaoR  inHrimis  homMls,  lib. 
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tecta  of  vice  to  ita  causes,  vn 

mora  ecieDtiQo  division.     Lore 


mtiet  with  uniithor  and  pel-Imps 
tlie  necssaarj  principle  of  rII  ac- 
V  straying  towairl  evil  ;  it  can  also 


err  lu  ilie  eicesa  or  in  llie  insufllcieucj  of  ita  cnet^-,  < 
conliiming  U  be  directed  towitriis  good.  Now,  ub  love  cannot 
consu  to  lend  toward  the  welfare  of  tbe  being  in  wliich  it  dwells, 
no  ono  can  hate  himaelf  ^  utid  as  we  can  cauueivo  of  no  t«ing  en- 
tirely  det&ched  from  the  elerniil  exsence  wlietice  everything:  eni.i- 
nales,  a  feeling  of  hatred  Coward  God  is  also  liappily  an  impossi- 
bility. There  renuilna  tlien  no  other  evil  10  be  ioved  eicept  pi  il 
Vi  (iiir  neighbor,  and  this  corrupt  love  nmy  be  faahioned  in  ihu 
clay  of  the  heart  in  three  diRereiit  wuyn.  At  one  ^me  it  is  Ilie 
hopc^  of  hifl  own  elevation  which  makes  a  man  desire  the  iibase- 
ment  of  a  neighbor:  again,  it  is  the  fear  of  losing  power,  honor, 
or  renown,  which  makes  liim  grieve  over  the  Biicceaa  of  another: 
or  still  ^ûn,  it  is  a  wonnd  left  in  his  soul  by  some  unmerited 
offence.  Pride,  envy,  anger;  tiiese  are  the  three  modes  of  the 
love  of  evil.  Love  feats  confusedly  the  existence  of  some  real 
good,  in  which  it  would  find  rest;  it  eceka  to  attain  it;  if  theef- 
fort  be  insiiffieioBt,  slotli  is  the  proper  name  of  the  residtaiit  dis- 
position. Finally,  lliere  nre  other  apparent  goods  which  do  not 
yield  true  happiness  :  riches,  sensnal  delights,  pleasures  that  bring 
ablush  to  the  eonnWiunce :  the  love  whicli  gives  ilselt  nji,  with- 
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it  SB  avarice,  glmtoTiy,  anii  liisi.  Si>w.  as  these eeveii  capitulai 
doacend  from  one  and  the  «ame  origin,  so  in  like  maoncr  eu«  tl 
crowd  of  IcBBsr  vices  related  hj  Ihom  bj  b  direful  gcnealogj.  i 

'  Piin[mlorUi.iTlLM;  Cary'iiTr. 

"  Creator,  onr  created  h«loit<  e'er. 

Ht  un."  be  thiu  begui.  "  wu  vlthoUt  loTE, 

Or  natural,  or  ilie  rn>«  iidrll'a  giuwUi. 

Tbon  but  udC  Utol  (a  leun.    The  naiuial  Ulll 

b  vltbogt  error  :  but  Uie  otttet  swerve*. 

If  nn  lU  nh]ect  bent,  or  Uiruugli  pxeot 


~  All  umUmuvH]!  kpprelvnil  k  on» 
Ob  wtilrb  tbe  HMil  maj'  te«:"      • 


OrantUwUtaa 


e.  an«  Jiwi  mticDUai.  iar* 


"Tbe  Uwe  too  lavlthl]'  h. 


leulTHl.  BDd  *lM>  n 


H.  dlllctein  (ram  tlw  on*  gm 

imv'Mum.  HE.  It.-' Hob»  of  ■".  ' 
,  6-— «,  Wvr.  M'traUum.  nil.  ( 
MMaa.  di  fni^Kol.  n/nob.,  I».  *.*«!■  i. 
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But,  although  Dothing  \s  more  frue  ihaii  lovo,  ita  first  move- 

cnt  does  not  depend  iipou  itself.     This  movement,  when  it  ia 

.'il,  IS  called  coiii.'iipigceiici>,  and  ot  this  we  ta&y  diatinguiab  three 

nds:   the  concupiscence  of  the  aensfH,   wliicli  isliuury;  tlie 

iiiciipiscence  of   tile  tiiind,   whieh  is  ntntiitioii  ;    and  the  last 

leclKt,  cupidity,  which   liits  Bomcthiug  ot  the  other  two,  in  so 

iicii   as   it   has   for  ita   object  the  means  of  saUefyiug  them. 

Iiew  are  the  tliree  menacing  inoQalara  which  a  man  meets  m  lie 

)  mto  the  forest  of  life.    VoliiptuocsnesB,  under  the 

:  of  a  flexile  iind   wanton  panther,  never  ceasing  to 

tlie  gsKG  that  she  has  once  captivated  ;  ambition,  oom- 

Ihe  proud  lion  ;  and  cupidity,  like  a  wolf,  whose  leanness 

linaatiable  desires;  this  laat  conn  ta  the  largest  aniuber  of 

victims.     But  the^e  formidable  beasts  did  not  originate  in   the 

world  which  wo  find  them  ravaging;  ihey  are  the  children  of 

hell,  and  envy  opened  for  them  the  nellier  gates:  '  or  rather,  to 

speak  more  exactly,  concupiscence  is  anotbor  of  those  facta,  im^ 


sembh 


parabl"  to 
lietruys  iti 


'  InTerDD,  1..  U,  IS.  17.  W.  37.  L. 

And  a  HliB-ttoH,  ttiat  with  all  liurnmlniis 

And  luBDy  follE  bas  cnused  to  live  ^lrlc>m. 
•  •  *  •  Bad!  lo  Hell. 

Tbere  from  whence  envy  Ural  did  lei  her  loi 
See  alao  PurgBUirlo,  ii..  *. 
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personal,  universal,  .ind  coiitÏTiiiiil.  whose  presence  bespeaks  tlie 
jiueace  of  some  oxtcrnal  power.  This  power  is  iineqiinllj  exei- 
I'iaei],  at  first  m  a  simple  iiispiratiun,  agulngt  which  resiatnnce  is 
emy  ;  then  as  an  over-riilinK  possession,  when  the  will  has  been 
siiireniieped  tn  it  Ami  when  the  will  !iaa  permitted  itsulf  la  be 
led  to  the  lowest  nhïsses  of  vice,  it  Sfems  in  some  sort  to  perish 
therein;  the  ninml  life  eipires  before  the  physical  lilebnareftcheU 
ils  fiiKil  tiDiir  ;  we  mny  Eiay  cbiit  the  soul  is  already  buried  in  the 
infcrr^iil  prison  to  which  it  baa  condemned  itself.  Tlie  Imdy  in 
wbich  it  dwcllH  Ik  thenceforth  a»  if  possessed  by  another  spirit, 
another  lile,  another  will,  each  and  all  Satanic.  Tliis  in  not  sim- 
ply  death,  it  is  nn  nnticipated  damnntinn  ;  in  the  place  of  the  man 
who  has  departed,  it  is  no  longer  a  brute  tliat  remains,  it  Is  a 
demon,' 


'  Pnruïlorlo,  il«..  4fl.  L. 

......    rj^g  hoc* 

01  Vbe  old  advr>rsiiry  dranm  yoii  to  blm. 

Inlemo,  uril.,  SB.  isiJli.,  43.  L. 

An  I  have  dune,  bis  Dnly  t>y  a  demun 
ta  taken  from  blm.  who  thermfl^r  misa  II 
Until  his  time  Man  wholly  l*eD  mroiveil. 
CI.  Bt.  TtaDniaa.  p.  seel,.  i|.  1 11,  o.  1,— BE.  Bonavenlir 
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TLe  iiiulliplii'i 


of  die 


the  PTuliition  of  aoclcly  in  time,  La  ttie  subject  of  liinUiry.  Tlii' 
same  facte  wliich  hitve  jliHt  Ixipn  studied  in  the  heart  of  tlio  liii- 
man  peraonage,  ought  tlian  lo  be  found  an  the  stage  of  tiintiin'. 
but  witli  vastly  euIarg:od  proportioas.  The  evil  of  tlie  iiitelligeni» 
and  that  of  tlie  will,  eTjor  and  vice,  arc  tliere  agam  lirought  forth, 
the  one  in  philoeophieal  and  religioiia  teaohings,  and  t]ie  other  in 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  goreniment  of  the  nations. 

1.  The  aberraiiDua  of  the  human  race  b^o  in  its  vetj  craiile, 
in  the  ciinfuaion  introiliiced  witlun  his  own  bciog  by  the  sin  of 
our  first  futlier.  Oeprivf^  of  tlie  happineas  of  ponviTsing  here 
below,  face  to  faoc,  wiili  hia  ereiior,  man  souglii  to  And  the  diviu- 
ra  of  the  lirraatDent,  of  which  he  admired  the  bright- 
ness and  felt  the  inQiienco.  Ttiis  is  why  the  names  of  Jupiter 
and  Mercury,  Mara  and  Veniia.  were  hailed  witli  vows  and  socri- 
liues.  This  was  ii  potent  factor  in  the  riao  of  idolatry,  the  first 
ir  of  lliB  lirst  peopiea.  '     lu  time,  the  need  of  tlie  lr\ith  not 


>  PsTïdlBO,  lï.,  SI  :  ■m..  I.  L. 

Tbe  world  used  la  Its  peril  \a  believe 
Ttiat  tbe  fair  Cfprla  delirious  luvf 
Hayed  out  in  tbelMnlepli'.rcleturnintr; 

Wherelore  not  only  unto  her  iiold  liouor 
Of  sacTinces  and  nf  votive  rrj 


But  iHilIi  DIone  honured  ttify  hi 
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jiOHWBBed  stizfii  n|iui]  .■iiimiry  noble  iiitellij;onces.  Afler  llie  seven 
nil  IS  triune  lirevk»  nlio  received  the  title  of  Witt  i/e».  another 
sBge  aroai',  Tj  Uiiigurns.  who,  mure  lieepiy  penetiiiteil  \ij  the  feel- 
ing of  liiinian  infirmity,  desired  to  be  known  h»  n  J-î'ieKd  to  Wis- 
dom.  Schnola  nrc  formed,  and  ptiilosophj  is  Iwni.  1  Tliese  efforts 
do  not  remiiin  witlitiut  result,  Ijul  tliej  Kre  powerless  in  nçard 
to  IJio  very  qnextioiis  tlje  respoti»<e  to  wliieh  \s  of  tiiB  nttenooBt 
importance.  The  sovereign  reason  will  not  fully  reveal  itself  until 
tlie  camiug  uf  ttie  Son  of  Mary.  ^  God,  misknowu  hr  the  major- 
ity, does  not  receive  from  those  who  have  some  proper  knowledge 
of  Him,  the  houiage  which  is  Hia  due.  '  Wlille  this  general  dim- 
•,i  all  the  adioola,  several  are  Eiirronnded  by  obscnr- 
lelveB.  It  would  reqnire  a  long  time  to 
:e  all  their  aherrations  :  from  Piirmen idea  and  the  pre- 
Bomptuoua  ElcBtica.  ulio  plunge  into  the  depths  of  reasoning 
without  knowing  whither  tliej'  are  going,  itown  10  Epicurus  and 


I 


Hurlais,  remain  i^iiati'TitLiI  at  Ihr  Quid 

For  it  ye  had  been  able  to  Me  all. 

Nil  nt*a  there  were  Jor  Mar?  to  utve 
And  ;e  have  seen  (teslrlrR  wltbout  Irui 

ThO!«  wliose  desire  would  tiBïe  twen 

Whtrb 


-1 
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liiH  (olluwurx,  wliu  iDikkc  iLu  apïrïL  perlub  wiUi  tbe  body;  '  from    , 
Pythftgoran,  who  inski-'B  «unis  doatHmil  through  all  tlie  gnules  uf 


o  l'Iati),  wlia  B 


thej  DDiaiiaMd.  '  The  mudern  world  la  not  willing  Eo  lenve  lo  ihc 
iintlque  world  tlie  Hiid  privilege  of  bcliutiug  and  tcscliiug  false- 
hood: talsii  dwli'iiica  tind  the<ilogicul  exproBsioa  in  lieresy,  and 
phtloaophlisi  Dipr^ssioii  In  numernUB  Bfatemti,  tireal  ciUzt^ns 
ot  the  Christian  ropublius,  Huvereigna  of  tlie  Holy  Empire,  mid 
ovon  canlianls  who  Mrve  them  as  coiinaellnra,  huve  profeaaed  ini- 
piouH  doctrilioB.  '  Tlip  miiltjliide,  igDarant  and  sordiâ  as  il  is, 
deserting  tiio  iirW  kuuwti  aa  liberal,  because  «ervice  to  sncli  «rts 
must  be  Uiainlereated,  hRBtena  \a  the  Iobsdilb  of  the  dccreialists,  or 
{ollowB  ill  the  train  o{  plif  Biciuna  ivlio  |H)iiit  the  way  tu  (orliine.  * 


■  Intsmo,  Ï, 


witli  Eplrurus  ill  hla  follon 


iMd,  III.,  It:  Paradlso,  mil.,  \t. 

Pnmninilea.  MelUsus.  B: 


AxRln  (nr  iloubtlng  mrolih  tliee  iiwAdiia 
Boul>  «eiulDfi  to  reluni  untu  ibe  »lara. 
AovinUiiK  lu  Uie  HDlltneat  ol  PUUu. 
■  infxn»,  I.,  11,  «I. 
•  OwTiio.  m..  11  :  PUBdt».  u..  I.  b  :  m..  X:  ni..  ». 


J 
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The  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  remain  buried  in  tlio  dust  Fables 
and  rash  speculations  find  their  way  even  into  the  pulpit,  and  ask 
as  their  reward  the  stupid  wonderment  or  sacrilegious  laughter 
of  an  audience  worthy  of  them.  * 

2.  But,  afflicting  as  the  errors  touching  the  rationality  of  the 
public  may  be  to  the  poet-philosoplier,  ho  at  least  fiuds  a  sort  of 
consolation  in  being  able  to  point  out  the  fragility  of  our  fallen 
nature  as  their  cause  :  he  reserves  his  chief  mourning,  and  all  his 
anger,  to  deplore  the  corruption  of  morals,  of  which  he  recognizes 
the  origin  in  the  corruption  of  the  laws  and  of  the  powers  behind 
the  laws.  He  sees  the  shepherds  of  the  people  lead  their  flocks  to 
gross  pastures  where  they  forget  the  justice  for  which  they  had 
hungered.  ^  He  enumerates  the  small  number  of  good  kings,  the 
tumults  in  cities  ruled  by  the  people,  the  intestine  strife,  and  the 
blood  poured  forth.  '•  And.  as  if  his  words  were  defied  and  van- 
quished by  those  direful  spectacles,  he  borrows  the  language  used 
by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  aud  New  Testaments.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  nations,  considered  in  its  successive  changes,  may  be 
compared  to  the  vision  of  Daniel.  It  is  figured  by  the  gigantic 
statue  of  an  old  man,  with  a  head  of  gold,  chest  and  arms  of  sil- 
ver, a  trunk  of  coj)per,  legs  of  iron,  and  feet  of  clay.  Standing  in 
a  hollow  of  Mt.  Ida.  he  turns  his  back  on  Egypt,  and  looks  toward 


'  ParacMso.  .xxix.,  2S.  ^  purgatorio,  xvi.,  34. 

•^  lufcrno.  xll„  36. 
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,  The  leligious  decadeuco  is  presented  under  a  noleHBsiniater  an- 
peet.  The  Roaiitn  court  htm  became  like  to  tlie  woman  seen  by  tlie 
prophetic  Evangelist,  eeated  by  tlie  watera,  and  dalljlng  with 
Icings.  Fornierly.  the  PotitifC,  her  lawful  spoutie,  faithful  lathe  In  ws 
of  virtue,  WB8  able  to  control  tlie  beast  with  the  seven  lieads  and 
the  ten  hams,  that  is,  sin,  which  in  our  day  ia  no  longer  restrùoed.' 
Golil  and  silver  are  made  into  idols  which  do  not  lack  priests. 
The  apostolic  keys  have  been  changed  into  annoria!  bearings:  they 
hnve  been  seen  on  the  standards  of  men  Ughting  against  true  be- 
lieiers.  War  is  carried  on  in  our  day  by  depriving  Ciirisiian  peo- 
ples of  the  spiritual  bread  which  our  Heavenly  Father  has  pro- 
pared  for  all.'  However,  let  those  who  are  afflicted  by  these 
scandals  await  tlie  providential  hour  which  is   to   end   them. 

and  winces  rrom  (be  beRinnlog-  ot  tliB  relpi  of  aatnm  down  to  our  own 
ttmes. . .  Tbe  autbor  purposes  Bbowlns  how  tbe  empire  lielDK  among 
pajtaas  and  In  Uiu  Orient,  whs  Iranaported  amoDR  tbe  Greets. .  .  tben  wan 
tbeempire  IraMported  (mm  amoiiKibe  Greeks  to Ihe Romans:  anii  there- 
fore diiei  tbe  autliorsa)  tliat  tbU  old  mnn  biis  liis  bHtk  turned  lonard 
Damletta.  wblch  la  In  tbe  Enst.  and  lunks  at  Riime.  that  Is,  toward  the 
Weal." 

■  iDlemo,  iix.,3S, 

The  EvanireUat  you  pastors  Ijttfl  in  nilnU.  etc. 

It  Is  again  from  tbe  commentatur  Coala  tbat  we  borrow  tbeexplanutlon 
of  thla  dlfflcult  pasaoee. — Cf.  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  Nuji.  Apocal^X"!- 

'  Inferao,  xli.,  3n  :  Parudlso.  Ix  .  U  ;  icU!..  11  ;  xxvil..  IB. 
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Schism  rends  iiBiinder,  and  itoca  noi  cure;  ami  they  propara  for 
XhemBBlveB  etemaî  remorae  who  profit  by  the  dark  nights  of  the 
Cliureh  to  sow  tares  in  her  Held.'  But  the  depraviidon  of  the 
two  powers,  cccleaiaatieal  and  temporal,  \i  leas  perilluus  than  their 
coafiiBion.  The  cH»a  nnd  the  sword  have  been  united  in  the 
hands  of  the  TÎoteot;  mutual  reii[>ect  boa  been  lost  in  a  forced 
conjunction.^  If  order  ia  the  hip;hest  good  of  society,  confusion, 
disorder,  ia  for  it  the  lowest  cxpreaaion  of  evil 
111. 
Evn,  IN  Lost  Sol'lh  in  the  Otiib 
Thus  far,  evil  hna  revealed  itself  only  in  a 
perfect,  limited  in  man  by  liberty,  which  ne\ 
and  in  society  by  the  protestations,  always 
public  consraeiice.  Now  we  must  behold  i' 
staclea  opposed  to  U  by  the  possible  return  u 


ouB  présence  of,  good  ;  wemustsci 
of  immutability.  The  uity  of  tho 
where  it  is  coofounded  with  the  ci' 
in  the  world  of  the  dead. 

1.  Popular  tradition,  iiippired  giei 


World. 

manner  doubly  im- 
sr  entirely  perishes, 
0  be  heard,  of  the 
freed  from  the  ob- 
andtho  simnliane- 
it  in  a  condition  of  isolaliou. 
'icked,  invisible  in  this  world 
1  of  God,  is  to  become  visible 

iii]js  by  volcanic  phenoiuena. 


■  Inferno,  xxvUl..  IZ.   See  tor  explanations  more  eomplele. 

ve  or  Vea  blttemeœ  at  the  preoedlns  reprooctiea,  nut  III-,  Cbap.  V. 
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ptacfid  hell  in  the  interior  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  The  aoiEnoe  of 
antiquity  represented  that  situation  as  the  lowest  tn  the  universe, 
and  the  farthest  removed  from  Oie  Empyrean:  it  was  natural  to 
banish  to  Buch  a  place  the  souls  cut  off  by  sin  Ifom  the  abode  of 
the  Divinity.i  Hell  atill  retains  some  maries  of  the  divine  omni- 
presonce.  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Love  prepared  it  from  of  old  ; 
even  Love,  for  it  is  jaat  that  eternal  sorrow  should  be  tlie  lot  of 
those  who  have  despised  eternal  love!  ' 

If  hell  is  the  accomplishing  of  the  work  of  reprobation,  the  out- 
line of  whioli  has  already  been  traced  upon  the  earth,  the  princi' 
pal  features  ought  to  be  the  same,  and  the  same  divixions  be  suit- 
able to  both.  The  condemned  in  the  other  world  will  then  range 
themselves  in  the  same  calM;orios  as  do  sinners  in  this.  The 
abyss  iâ  hollowed  out  by  nine  circles,  whii:h  bcoomu  n: 


I  Interno.  jjoailm.    TblBopluJoD  was  also  tJiot  of  the  Middle  Ages.  — Cf- 
HiiKbot  8t.  Tlcli.r.  Bi-udH.  dWcMCd!..  I.  a.— SI.   Bonavectura,  ConijKri- 
fllum  ITicolocfie.  vlll.,  SI. 
'  Inferno,  lU..  3;  Carj'a  Tr. 

Justice  tbe  founder  ol  my  fabric:  moved  : 
To  raHr  me  wus  the  task  ot  pun'ur  divine, 
Sui)rem«»t  wisdom,  and  primeval  love, 
fljld.,  42,  PanidlsD,  iv.,  K. 

He  batb  lu  soulta  good  cause  tor  endless  ^rlot 
Wbu.  [or  Itie  love  »l  ibtag  that  last«tb  not, 
DeapollB  himself  forever  ot  that  love. 
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they  11b  deeper.  The  Brat  receives  witliin  ils  wide  circuraferencB 
men  who  were  never  really  living,  aoula  tiat  pasaed  awaj  witlioiit 
infamy,  and  wilihout  glory,  neutral  between  God  iind  Hifl  enemies, 
ever  aotiiig  solely  for  the  m  aelvt<R.  Benuttli  these  appears  the  throng 
who,  outside  qI  Cliristiatiity,  led  good  lives,  hut  were  lacking  either 
in  knowledge  of  the  truth  or  in  courage  to  servo  it.  The  absence 
of  an  infinité  bliss  whiuh  they  constantly  desire  without  tlie  hope 
of  atlwning,  throws  a  veil  of  sadness  over  their  destiny,  which, 
In  other  respects,  is  neither  without  consolation  nor  without 
honor.  The  four  circles  that  foUow  contain  the  victims  al  iacon- 
tinenco;  on  the  confines  between  incontinence  and  malice,  is 
chastised,  hcrosy.  which  partakes  of  both.  The  seventh  circle, 
subdivided  inW  three  zonoa.  contains  the  violent.  The  eighth  is 
furrowed  by  ten  wide  ditches  wherein  fraud  is  punisheii.  In  the 
ninth,  groan  the  traiturs.' 

2,  It  U  within  these  hound»  that  is  to  be  set  forth  the  sol- 
emn  exhibition  of  suffering,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral. 
Suffering,  the  progeny  of  sin,  keeiis  its  primitive  character,  and 
remains  an  evil  wlioii  it  is  not  eipiawry.  But  physical  suffering 
supposes  the  existence  of  the  senses,  which  seem  inconceivable 
if  separaUtâ  from  their  organs.  Hence,  until  the  general  résur- 
rection Btutll  liave  restored  to  the  reprobate  the  flesh  in  which 


■  Inferno,  vaneii»  ;  but  especially  il 
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liiej  grew  corrupt,  [jroviaional  boiiies  Hre  giveii  lo  them  :  sliiul- 
OM'a,  when  compared  with  tJie  living  members  Ihejliave  replaced, 
mill  yet  visible  realitiea  ;  not  displacing  the  foreign  objects  tLut 
tliBy  enoountar,  yet  hiding  from  sighl  those  before  which  thoj 
lire  interposed  ;  vanitiee  sa  themselves,  but  capable  of  feeling  tor- 
ture. They  sometimes  lose  tho  liumaa  form,  to  assume  more  mu- 
ÎBter  shapes  ;  t>ie7  crawl  as  serpuata.  tlirow  out  brandies  from 
licneutll  a  di^hisive  covering  of  bark,  or  flicker  iu  whirllog  eddies 
ol  iliure.'  Thus,  ail  that  natnra  holds  of  most  terrible,  the  most 
frightful  horrors  tliat  the  human  inmgination  has  been  able  to  in- 
vent, all  that  divine  retribution  bus  raservod  to  itself  iu  tbo  wuv 
of   unutterable   severitiea,  are  coitjoined  in  chaatisemeniB,  eHcli 


B:  xvil.,  29,  39;  HI..  E7:  ïll., 


iilll..  13; 


Upon  their  VHDity  that  penou  seeina, . . 
,         WltblQ  h\s  arms  encircled  and  siiEtalned  me. 
•      ■      "  WbIUdb  'mong  the  beaUa 
I  sinirh  mj  tool  bard  In  tbe  face  iif  one, . . 
He  said  to  tilB  companlODS  ;  are  roH  ware 

BL  Aufuntine  (dr  Ctptt  Del  iil..  101  seems  Vj  expnes  a  doubt  01 
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of  w 


li&UJËl 


BjnilK 


which  il 


Thcas  Bufleringa  will  ugain  increase  when  tlie  o;i(jned  fE;raveB 
ehall  have  restored  tiie  dead  to  a  life  that  will  havo  uo  und.  For, 
Che  more  complete  a  beiog  is,  tlio  m<ire  complet»!;  arc  ils  func- 
tioDS  fulfilled:  the  closer  t)ie  uuIod  of  tlic  soul  with  the  bodj,  the 
more  intense  uiiiat  bp  Ihe  resulting  Bcnsibility.'  And  now,  how 
bhiJI  the  punishment  of  intelligences  be  set  forth?  Memory  of 
tlie  past  remains  ;  but  the  memory  of  crime,  without  ropentunce, 
is  □111}'  an  additional  woo.-  The  present  is  not  known  to  them, 
Although  the  future  is  open  to  their  view — like  to  the  case  of 
some  aged  persons  whine  enfeebled  vision  can  perceive  objects 
a  great  waj.off,  but  fajla  to  distinguish  them  as  thejcome  nearer. 
Bat  this  prophetic  illumination,  the  only  ray  from  the  eternal 
light  which  falls  upon  them,  will  be  eclipaed,  when,  lime  having 
come  to  an  end,  the  gates  of  the  future  shall  Im  closed.  Then, 
in  them,  oil  knowtodge  will  be  extinct*    Even  the  ideas  which, 


'  -Inlorno.  vl,.  M. 

*     •     •  Return  imlo  thy  ec1*nne. 

Wilch  wills,  that  03  a  thing  more  perteot  Is, 

The  more  It  feels  ol  pleaaure  and  of  pain. 
Ttalsmailni  Is  borrawed  tmm  St.  Augustine,  who  got  It  from  Aristotle. 
'lulBmo.i.lB,  BB,  etc.— Cf.  Bt-Tlioinaa.  Sm>i7naI7ioil.p.i.q.8e,Brt«. 


;;(v..  a:i[ji!ll..  ai;  J 
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for  the  time  bang,  still  subsist,  are  rti'ii  alid  confused,  are  not  in 
tha  state  of  aeience,  much  less  In  tLat  of  philoBophy;  for  pliiU 
oaophy  is  compounded  o(  knowledge  and  of  love,  and  Iq  that  place, 
all  lore  dies.  The  infernal  spirits  are  then  deprived  of  the  con- 
templation of  that  besutiful  object  which  is  the  beatitude  of  the 
unders landing,  and  tlie  deprivolion  of  which  ia  fidl  of  blttemass 

Ttie  ahsence  of  love  is  tho  uttermost  punishment  of  wicked 
wills.  Thence  the  mutual  hatred  whicli  makes  them  curse  one 
another,'  that  hatred  of  themselves  wWdi  spurs  them  on  to  throw 
themselves  in  the  way  of  tormoiits,'  and  the  hatred  of  the  Divin- 


Et  seems  that  you  ran  ^«c,  if  I  bear  riBbtly. 

BerorHhund  ubulaie'i^r  time  brings  witb  tt, 

And  in  the  prrsenL  bave  anotber  mudc. 
We  see.  like  tboiie  wbo  bare  Imperfect  xlitlit, 

Tbe  tbings.  be  asid,  tbat  distant  are  from  as; 

Rij  mucli  mil  sblces  on  us  tbe  Sorerelgn  Kuler. 
'bomaa.  )'>c.  cit..  art.  8. 

'.  Oonvllo,  ilL,  13.  Tlie  InlelHRenpes  exiled  from  tbelrïupernU  country 
CHonot  phlloaophize  :  t>ecauBe  love  is  dead  In  tliem,  and  to  pbllosopblze, 
love  ia  nwessary  :  whence  we  see  thai  thej  are  deprived  of  tbe  presenoe 
of  this  mOTt  beautiful  one  :  aiuce  abs  Is  tbe  beatitude  of  tbe  Inlellect,  to 
he  deprived  of  her  Lt  most  bitler  and  filled  with  every  misery. 

-  Inferno,  iiiuisfm.  '  lufemo.  111.,  40. 
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ilj  whom  tljey  are  bravlng  in  tlie  very  midat  of  tlieir  punisliments.' 
Thence,  Lhe  ceaaaleas  blaspbemj  agaicat  tbe  Creator,  apiinat  the 
human  nice,  agamat  tl>e  time,  the  place,  the  authora  ai.  their 
birth,  and  tliat  dears  for  annihilation  which  will  never  t>e 
gratiteil.  Their  paaaions  of  this  world  have  accompanied  tliem  : 
greedy  aa  of  yore  for  prajae,  pleaBure,  and  vengeance,  thoy  nerer 
cease  to  merit  the  chastiHeioenta  which  thej  never  ceaae  to  suffer,' 
and  these  sufferlnga  which  by  their  endless  duration  are  akin  \a 
inBuity,  are  also  related  to  it  bj  their  intensity,  since  thej'  all  pro- 
ceed from  the  loss  of  the. sovereign  good,  which  is  Qod. 


IV. 


Tee  Demons. 

We  have  recogniïed  in  the  errora  and  tran^reasions  of  life  the 
origin  of  the  chastisements  which  follow  death.  Evil  has  shown 
itself  us  in  turn  cause  and  effect,  under  its  voluntary,  and  under 
its  penal  fortn.  Outside  of  this  alternation  of  death  and  life, 
there  are  beings  in  whom  are  more  cloeely  united  the  cause  and 
the  effect,  the  evil  disposition  and  iia  punishmpnl,  beings  who  in- 
fluence guilty  humanity,  who  preceded  it  in  guilt;  instigators  to 
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tlie  sins  of  men  in  this  world,  anil  eiecutors  of  his  puniBlimeni  iu 
tlie  next,  Unislied  types  of  perversity  :  such  are  the  demons. 

It  would  jjoeui  as  if  in.  lulling  from  the  heights  of  the  spiritual 
world,  where  tliej  stood  in  the  llrsl  rank,  these  faJlen  angels  liflve 
undergone  the  hnmQialion  of  a  material  trail Bfomiation,  and  that 
bodies  have  likewise  Iteen  given  to  theui.  At  the  same  time,  an 
almost  sovereign  empire  over  nature  is  attributed  to  them.' 
Storms  obey  them,  the  wateru  and  the  lightniuga  gather  at 
their  beck  ;  '  they  sometimes  wreuk  Ihetr  vengeance  on  tlie 
bodies  of  iJie  dead,  when  the  souls  have  escaped  their  power. 
With  tliis  supernatural  interventioD  is  eonneeted  Iha  iniquitous 
pursuit  of  magic.  But  they  exeroiae  a  still  more  constant  and 
general  inlluonceoverhuitmn  destinies:  temptation  is  their  work. 
We  liave  soon  Uiern  lay  anaros  along  the  perilous  paths  of 
science  ;  we  Iiave  seen  them  open  the  gates  of  hell  tu  the 
three  species  of  concupiscence.  Like  to  fishers  who  never 
weary,  they  hide  under  doeeitinl  baits  the  hooka  which  catcli 
wavering  wills.  They  pursiLe  their  prey  even  beyond  the  tomb: 
they  do  not  fear  to  dispute  with  the  aogels  for  its  possession,  and 
thus  renew  their  combats  of  the  olden  time.  ' 


>  iQfemo,  piiseiin.   Bipedally  ill.,  xvU,.  xxil.-— Ct.  St,  Augusttne.  de 
Otrtlote  Dei,  ii.,  rap.  uia;  and  S«p.  Ocncïfra. 
'   ParKatorio,  v..  37. — CI.  Bt.  Tbomas,  p.  q.  110,  art.  3. 
■  Inferno,  iitU. .38;   Purgatorio,  v..  36. 
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Their  aecond  office  ia  tlieadminislratioii  of  punishmeQls.  Tliaf  •! 
reign  over  lost  souls  in  the  infernal  regions,  each  division,  of 
u'iiich  is  placed  uiidor  the  auspiuGi«  of  cerUin  oties  among  theii 
number.  Thus,  va.  the  restibole,  amid  tlie  throng  of  egotista, 
are  fotiod  the  uiigrotefiil  angels  who  remained  neutral  during  the 
revolt  in  the  heaveus.'  Thus  also,  by  a  reminiscence  of  pagan 
poetr?  which  theologj  did  uot  condemn,  Charon,  Miuos,  Cerber- 
us, Pluto,  Phidias,  the  Furies,  the  Centaurs,  iLo  Harpiea,  Gier- 
;on,  Cacus,  tho  tiianls,  all  transformed  into  ilemous,  are  ostab- 
lisbed  as  guardians  of  the  Buccessire  zonea.*  Inuiimerabla  le- 
giooa  are  scattered,  either  upon  t)ie  rampartâ  of  the  dolorous  city, 
or  in  its  divers  parts,  and  pursue  tlioir  unhallowed  sports  amid 
tho  terrible  spectacles  therein  presented.^  But  these  legions  are 
all  slaves  of  one  master.  He  was  the  first  in  rank,  aud  once  the 
most  beautiful  of  spirits  ;  now,  he  is  the  Bcil  Will,  who  seeks  ill 
alone  ;  he  It  ia  from  whom  all  woes  proceed,  the  ancient  enemy 
of  mankind.'  A  wretched  and  lying  parody  of  Divinity,  the  ruler 
of  the  realm  of  pain,  he  has  his  icy  throne  at  a  point  which  is  at 


'  luCemo,  lil.,  i..  rl.,  nil.,  Ix.,  \\\..  lUI.. 
VirgU  .Eileid..  Tl.— Ct.  M.  Ttliimua  m  S"  p.  I 


[Iv..  C;  purmtoflo.  x 
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once  ttie  centre  aad  the  bottom  of  the  abyss:  around  liini  a 
graded  [ha  nine  hierarcliies  of  reprobation;  on  him  rests  the  e 
tire  8)-stem  of  iniquity.'     Siu  and  suffering,  whicOi  are  lor  sou 


'  Inferno,  xsilv.  L. 

Thp  einpemr  ol  tlieJilnedoiH  dolorota 

Prom  his  mia-breast  torth  issued  from  the  lee;.,,. 
Ob,  wbat  a  laarFet  U  appeared  Lo  roe. 

When  1  b«lii;[d  tbree  ta«B  on  liia  bead  ! 

Tbe  iJUc  in  trnnt,  and  Ui»t  vermilloa  was  ; . . . . 
Ami  Uie  risbl  band  one  xeemed  't^lir  tvlillfaiid  yeJiowj 

The  left  was  snob  to  look  upon  as  tlinse 

Wbo  rome  from  wlieru  Ibe  Nile  falls  valler-waril. 

marlilD^Uie  three  faces  atttibiil«d  tu  him.  recall  lug  ibe  triple  Hecate  of 
atK'lent  inïtbology.    A  still  dieper  ial«nU(in  «eema  lo  underlje  tbe  Idea 

ralrir»  Dt  Ibe  iiitbUc  clrvlea  wbereby  later  ne  sbull  Qnd  tbe  Blessed  Trinity 
reprtsented.  Tbe  comnieDlaJ7  of  Glacopo  ai  Daole  oners  on  Iblfl  pulnl  a 
KSTnlKilIc  Bïplanatlnn  which  by  reason  of  ils  originality  seems  wortliy  of 
notice  :  "These  tbree  fare» stgiiify  Ibe  three impotenoeept-nulnliiirtn  l.u- 
I'lfer,  wbence  all  Ills  at^sF,  and  wblrh  are  opposite  ta  the  tbree  attributes 
posseHsed  by  Gnd.  The  UtO.  attribute  wblrta  God  be»  Is  prudeni'e,  by 
H'bleb  He  foresci»  and  co-ordinates  all  things  :  in  contrast  to  this.  Lucifer 
has  Itfiiorabi^c,  that  te.  lie  nelUier  knons  aordisretn»  anyihlDs:  and  this 
In  «IgnlDed  by  the  blatk  fare.    The  second  attrlbule  that  God  has,  la  love. 


d  mle  BE 


Bit:  in 
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u'liut  n'ei);Lt  is  for  bodies,  bave  forced  him  to  the  spot  which  ÎB 
tlie  verj  centre  of  the  earth,  toward  which  all  hoavj  maHBBH 
lend.  The  general  gravitation  envelopa  him,  weighs  upon  him, 
presses  him  down  on  every  side:  Iiia  crime  was  to  wish  to  draw 
«U  creatTires  to  himself:  his  punishment  is,  lo  be  crushed  under 
tlie  weight  of  creation.' 


tbli,  Lucirar  has  Latred  u 

pramolM  tba  ilolngor  evil  ;  tblslt 

tribute  of  OOd  i»  power,  by  wbleb  He  rules  all  U 

of  this  world.  M  is  pleaBinff  to  Him,  and  a»  roaa 


cormpu  (be  world  an 
■  red  fB<^e.  Tbp  third  at 
UBS,  n-hnlhor  el«mal  ci 
1  and  JustiM  reqtib^  ;  I. 


BiintraKt  10  this,  Lucifer  liiia  weah  aas  sad  pownrleranesn.  that  la.  be  tan  di 
DoLhlni{..,..and  tills  Is siRUiaeil  by  the  fui« 'twljt  wblle  andiellow." 
'  Irttemo.  imlT,.  etc. 

And  If  I  then  beiame  disquieted. 
Let  stulid  people  tblnt  who  do  not  see 
Wliat  tbe  point  Is  beyund  which  I  had  passed. 


. .  .TliHt  one.  whom  tbou  tiast  seen 
By  all  the  burden  of  the  world  ciinatmlni' 
it.  Bonaventura,  cmnvtndimn,  11..  S3.— (Ji.  Tliomat, 


CHAPTER  III. 
Evil  and  Good,  in  Conjunction  and  in  Conflict. 

viL  in  all  its  deformity,  and  Good  in  all  its  purity,  can  display 
themselves  thoroughly  only  at  their  origin  and  at  their  terra, 
both  these  points  being  placed  beyond  the  horizon  of  time.  But  Good 
and  Evil  meet  in  time  as  in  a  free  field,  and  there  encounter  one 
another,  now  sharply  opposed,  and  agai^i  confounded  together. 
Wo  must  examine  into  the  circumstances  and  the  effects  of  this 
encounter,  whether  in  tlie  vicissitudes  of  life,  individual  or  social, 
in  that  continuation  of  life  wherein  efficacious  expiations  may  be 
accomplished,  or  in  nature,  which  is  the  theatre  in  which  occur 
all  temporal  incidents,  and  which  always,  in  some  sort,  bears  the 
impress  of  their  passage. 

I. 
1.  We  here  find  tlie  proper  place  to  make  known  the  innermost 
constitution   of  man,  the   common  subject   of  these  various  in- 
fluences (propiUoHs  or  detrimental),   the  instrument  alternately 

of  Good  or  of  Evil.     We  are    not   in  this  connection  permitted 
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311,  of  the  ui 


to  recoil  boiure  any  ancrot,  wliother  ui  gpnertiti 
tbe  soul  with  Itje  liody,  or  of  Uioir  separation. 

Three  powers  coDutir  in  tbe  work  of  generuLlori.  Firsr,  llie 
starH  exercise  the  potency  of  their  radiutioti  upon  inutter,  diHon- 
gagJDg,  under  favoring  cundicionH,  from  tho  uiuibincd  elements, 
the  vital  principles  wiitch  nniinale  plitnt»  anil  iinimitla.  Then, 
there  is  in  man  a  power  of  assimilation  which  is  eomiDunicated  lo 
Ibe  digested  elements,  wbiuh  power  is  dititributed  with  llie  blouil 
to  all  the  members  of  tbe  body,  and  bears  feeundity  with  it,  even 
externally.  Finally,  woman  holds  within  herself  a  constituiiiiUKi 
power  wliich  prepares  the  matter  destined  lo  receive  the  benefit 
of  birtli.  The  tliirsty  veins  do  not,  in  tlic  u-oi'k  of  nutriUon,  ab- 
sorb all  the  blood  that  ia  given  to  them.  A  portion  of  this  ali- 
menUity  fluid,  puridcd,  remains  in  the  heart,  and  is  there  still 
more  deeply  impregnated  witli  nil  aaaimilative  energy;  it  passes 
ofi  into  channels  wherein  its  elaboration  is  completed,  then  at  the 
proper  moment,  the  blood  of  the  father,  active  and  capable  of  or- 
ganiiing,  fecundates  tlia  passive  and  docile  blood  contained  in  the 
wuinb  of  the  mother.  There  arc  fashiooed  the  elements  of  tbe 
future  body,  until  a  sufficient  preparation  has  enabled  them  Co  lend 
themselves  to  tlie  celestial  iiilhiencc  which  produces  life  in  them. 
This  life,  atflrst  vegetable,  but  progressive,  is  developed  liy  its  own 
SKcrrise;  it  causes  tlie  organism  to  puss  from  tlie  state  of  plant 
lailat  of  M)ophytD.  Snajly  to  reach  oompletcaniniolity.     And  here 
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erola  the  action  of  the  powers  of  uaturc;  ihi'yarel,tu  repeal)  the 
mother  vlio  funushes  the  matter,  and  tJie  father  who  ^Ives  the 
lorm,  the  atara  whence  émanâtes  the  vital  principle.  To  enable 
the  creature  to  overpaBs  tlie  interval  which  separates  iLiiiniulilj 
from  humanity,  we  must  have  reconrac  to  Him  wlio  ia  thD.PrimiU 
Mover.  Aa  aoon  as  the  organiam  of  tlie  brain  has  reached  its 
term,  God  casta  a  ghince  filled  with  love  upon  the  great  warh 
which  baa  juat  been  accomplished,  and  touches  it  witli  a  potent 
breath.  Tlie  divine  breath  draws  to  itaelf  the  principle  of  activity 
n  tlie  body  of  tlic  child  ;  of  the  two  ia  made 
lul,  which  lives,  feela,  and  acts  upon  itself.  ^ 
The  aoul  is  then  single  in  its  casence,  for  the  eiercise  of  one 
of  its  lacultiPS  in  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  siifBcea  to  absorb  it 
entirely,  '      In  it,  diatinct  among  themselves,  yet  iinitod  and  mn- 


'  Convilo,  It.,  21.— This  dcctrlne  [a  lurtber  developed  in  tbo  telebnted 
iaasB|ie.Fiirgatorlo,KiY.,13.  C[.  ArlsloL  Dc  Ocnfral.  ^ninuit..  I!,.  B,Bt. 
Tl.omiu;.  ]•.  q.  119,  art.  2.— St.  Bonaventura,  C'umfieiidjuni,  IJ.,3!.. 
-  rurgalorto,  iv.,  Z. 

Wbenever  by  dellgbt  or  else  by  pain, 
Tbat  seizes  any  Tacully  o[  ours, 
Wtaolly  lo  tbat  (he  suul  collects  itsell. 
It  seemetli  that  no  other  power  it  tiesda  ; 
Aod  tlilB  waiast  that  ertor  is  wblrh  (blnlis 


Undies 
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tuttlly  iraplriiig  oue  another,  three  powers  eiial,  TegotatÏTa,  ani- 
mal, ratiuMul  ;  taken  together,  tliey  may  be  compared  to  a  pentagon, 
which  IS  composed  ot  superposed  Bgiires.'  The  sou],  present  in 
tlio  nierabera,  in  all  tho  atoins  of  living  diiBt  of  which  they  are 
compounded,  reveaJs  itself  in  ihem  by  tlie  very  exorcise  of  their 
runctioiiH.  It  is  united  to  tile  body  us  cniiae  is  to  effect,  act  to 
potentliility,  form  to  matter.'  Wc  cidl  itSulistunciul  Form,  because 
it  ulone  conHtitutea  a  mim  thnl  which  ht- is,  aud  its  departure  causes 
this  wonderful  cumbinntion  to  lose  its  existence  and  its  name.^ 
It  has  its  seat  in  the  blood  ;  '  nevertheless  it  maltos  of  the  brnin  i\ 
spedos  of  I  re.asiiry,  wherein  il  deposits  t)it  inmges  which  itdesirea 
to  retain.  It  lias  chosen  tlie  face  whereby  to  make  outirard 
manifeslntion  ot  itnelf:  tJiere  it  works;  it  fanhions  the  fleth  tu 
render  it  transparent  lo  the  interior  lighta  of  tliouftlit;  it  moulds 
the  fo-itiirti»  nilb  infinite  deliciicj-.  creates  the  ]iliysiognomy,  and 


I  t^rgulurlo.  XIV..  X«r  Cuiivllo.  11.,  S;  Iv..  ;.— cr.  Ar\miit^dc  Anima, 
11..3:  ill.,  12.    81.  Thomiu.  I-,  i|.  TH.    Mt.  BuugvuDtiim.  CumiKntlluin.  II., 


<  lDfenio.xxvli..ari:i>uBdlsa.lt..l.'-.. 

WUIe  I  w«s  stltl  Uh3  form  ol  Ik 
Conirtlo.  111.,  Î.— Cf .  Artrtol.,  Ht  A  «imn,  II 


wtterelu  I  bad  ray  se 
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puts  forth  its  utmoat  efforts  in  adoniing  and  embellisliing  llioLwo 
features  tlirougb  which  ii  more  espociaJlj  reveals  itself— the  eyes 
and  the  mouth.  Thej'  may  be  called  the  two  balconies  whereon 
the  queen  tliat  dwells  within  the  )iiinian  ediflLie  often  shows  her- 
self, althougli  veiled.'  Fiimlly,  tiio  qiioeu'a  raiiiiaters  are  the 
spirits  of  the  aenaea,  vHpors  formed  in  the  heart  and  distributed 
through  alt  the  members,  subtilelliiids  wllicbkee.puptlie  communi- 
cations between  the  cerebral  organ  and  the  organs  of  tlie  senses.'' 
But  the  queen  may  become  a  slave.  There  are  cortuiti  ooostitu- 
lional  defects  which  oppose  tlieinBi'lves  to  the  free  dovclopment 
of  the  aoul  ;  there  are  gross  mid  d^irlieiied  uuturul  dispositions  in- 
to which  the  liglitfrom  God  penetrates  with  difficulty.  '  The  rev- 
olutions of  the  lieavens.  ai^jo  tliose  of  the  seasons,  by  means  of 
the  physical  dispositions  wUich  they  induce,  exert  an  undeniable 
indaODCO  over  the  morul  faculdea.  And,  as  to  the  four  ages  of 
human  life  correspond  in  the  body  four  temperameuta  wliich  re- 
sult from  the  combination  ol  the  watery,  the  hot,  the  dry,  and  the 
cold,  HO  does  the  soul  pass  through  four  phases,  of  which  each 


■  PurKStorto.  xiifli.,  3T  :  Paradlsn,  I.,  8.;  Convlto,  HI., 
Latlnl,  Tftfor.  L,  i,.  cap.  xv.,  ami  esperlallr  St.  Bonavai 
.  dtum,  11.,  3T-5B,  wbere  may  be  round  curious  aoMcipBtlos 


1.-^1.  Brunelto 
lura,  Cnmpcii- 


Dœtte.  amd  CaSwtic  PhUosa^y 

own  distinct  cliaDu^ler.  it^  churms.  and  its  drawbacks, 


[3  ftiVOI 


Death  intoirupta  this  hamiony.  But  among  all  tiiB  brutal 
opinions  current  among  men,  tins  most  insensate,  the  vilest,  and 
most  dangerous,  is  th&t  which  denies  the  existence  or  another 
life.'  It  finds  its  condemnation  in  the  teachtnf;  of  the  most  il- 
lustrions schools,  in  that  of  all  tlie  poets  of  anUquitj,  of  all  the 
religions  of  the  world,  of  every  society  which  has  lived  subjuci  lo 
law  ;  in  the  hope  of  a  future  existence  placed  by  nature  in  the 
depths  of  eTsry  soul,  and  whioli  could  not  be  deceptive  without 
HuppoBing  an  impossible  contradiction  in  tlie  heart  of  the  mont 
perfect  work  of  creation;  in  the  cipericnce  of  dreams  and  visions 
wherein  men  Imve  lield  intercourse  wiOi  inimortul  beings  ;  and 
finally,  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  (aith  furnishes 
US  with  the  highest  degree  of  certitude,  because  itemanates  from 
Him  who  has  bestowed  upon  us  that  very  irumorlality.  When 
then  tlie  soul  is  separated  from  the  dying  desh,  it  betuK  willi  it 


'  OodtRo,  1».,  !.  M-S9-  — Ot.  Albmt.  Magn.,  Mefaramrum,  li.  S^'A. 
Oolumoa.  de  RqTlmfnc  -prXnciy.  I.  !..  part  1.  («p,  li. 

'  Convllo,  It.  D.  [  nf  Chutof  oil  brutaloplnions.tlmtlsttae  moBtstupld, 
Tile,  and  iiemidous,  wblcli  believes  tliut  after  tbis  life  tbere  Is  no  oUier  ; 
because  If  we  turn  over  Lna  wrlUnipi  of  pbllDSDpbeni.  as  «ell  as  of  otlier 
wUe  writers,  all  ssreB  LhaL  mere  in  \\\  us  a  pari  «bleb  Is  Imnional.  etc. . . 
TIiIk  i<  rUiw  certintid  bj  (lie  nioM  inie  iluuirlDe  ol  Ubiw. 
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all  tbe  âiïiiip  and  all  tbe  Ijtiman  faciiltios  wliicli  propcrlj  i«r- 
tain  to  it:  tbe  divine,  aa  memory',  intellect,  and  will,  grown  still 
more  luttive  ;  tlie  bumau,  including  all  that  trnty  \x>  ranged  under 
tUe  lemi  BenBibility,  temporarily  inert.  The  soul's  merit  or  its 
demerit,  Ita  an  impelling  force,  determines  tbQ  place  of  clULStise- 
menc,  ol  expiation,  or  of  recompense,  which  it  will  occupy.  As 
soon  as  il  reaoiiea  tlie  place  aaaigned  W  it,  it  esereiae»  around  it- 
self, in  tlie  arubieat  air,  the  fonnative  power  with  whicli  it  is  en- 
dowed. And,  M  the  humid  atmosphere  becomes  colored  by  the 
rays  that  are  reflected  within  it,  bo  does  the  air  take  on  the  new 
form  itnpreased  upon  it  ;  thetw*  results  a  aubtile  body,  wheran 
each  sense  has  its  organ,  eacli  thought  its  exterior  expression  ; 
wherein  the  soul  recovers  the  fiiiictians  ol  its  animal  life,  and  re- 
veals its  presence  by  words,  smiles,  or  tears.'     This  is  what  was 


■  Purgatoilo,  I 


Bears  with  Itiielf  Va 


id  virtually 
iQd  dIvlnR; 


Tbe  memnrr.  tbe  Intelligence,  anil  Ote  will 

In  si'tlon  far  more  rlgorouH  than  before . . . 
Boon  as  The  ploj^  there  circumscrlbetb  It. 

Tbe  virtue  lufonnaClve  rajs  round  atmut. 

Ab.  and  aa  much  as.  in  ttas  LIvIdr  mtnibers  . . 
Bd  there  tbe  nelvbtiaring  air  doth  xhape  Itiielf 

Into  that  form  uhloli  dutti  luipresa  upon  It 
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meant  bj  tbe  nncients  when  they  peopled  the  kingdom  of  deat 
with  shftdea  ;  undthia  iatheopioionof  aeveral  more  recent  philosi 
phera  who  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  sufferings  undeojoy- 
loentB  without  the  possession  of  aoraecorporeul  envelop.'  But  the 
simdow  must  one  day  pass  away  in  presence  of  the  reality,  aod 
these  temporary  bodies  trill  give  place  to  those  wMoh,  reanimated, 
SJiSB  from  tlieir  tombs;  for,  if  corruptibility  is  the  common  law  of 
creatures,  it  is  iha-t  of  those  only  whidi  nre  the  product  of  tbe  ac- 
tion of  other  created  beings:  thue  perish  things  that  ar«  produced 
by  the  coneurrencB  of  the  primal  matter  and  the  influence  of  llie 
atars,  but  thus  do  not  pariah  tliose  that  iasue  directly  from  the 
hands  of  Uie  Creator.    The  Etemitl  does  not  rammunicate  a  life 

virtually  the  soul  Uiat  bas  stood  still . . . 

Since  afierwards  It  tokes  from  Lbis  lia  semblance. 

It  is  called  shade  ;  and  then<'e  It  onfanlze» 

Thereulter  everv  sense,  even  to  the  slghl. 

'  Couïilo,  li.  9.    I  say  corporeal  and  Incorporeal,  Iroiu  the  fllversopln- 

lun»  that  I  and  on  this  suh]ect.— Cr.  St.  Aufiu«lne,  Spffl-,  13,  IBS,  !&!. 

also  Orlgen  and  St.  Iranteus.  clt«d  by  Brurlier  (Bfri.  c>i(.  PAII,,  In  Pla- 
foiie),  Bg  having  adnilHeJ  UiBciiBlence  of  BBubtUa  body  BccompanyinB 
Uie  soul  after  dealb.  We  Sad  It  anin.  wltti  curious  developments,  in  tbe 
(ragmODts  u[  tbe  commentary  of  ProcluB  on  Ibe  lOtb  book  of  Plato's  Re- 
public, published  by  Cardinal  Mal.— Auctorce  chisirict,  1.  See  also  the 
Thesis  on  proclus  by  M.  BerBBr. 


^^H                                     III  the  Thirleenlh  CenUiry.                  [83     ^^^| 

^^V                     that  c»n  be  eihausied  ; 

^H                     soul  and  body,  wna  formed  by  His  handa,  animated  by  His  brealh,                  "J 

^H                      on  the  sixth  da;  of  llie 

creaUon  of  the  world  ;  on  the  last  day,  it                 J 

^^B                     will  live  Bguin,  whale  and  (-ntire,  body  nnd  hou1.>                                 ^^^| 

^H                         3.  A  rleuiled  analyai 

will  tpad  ua  furilior  into  the  knowledge      ^^^| 

^^B                    of  ouraelTBH. 

^H 

^^H                        Among  inleUectual  p 

enomena,  the  first,  which  we  may  call 

^^1                -  elementary,  are  the  sen 

ations;  and  among  these,  tlis  most  com- 

^^H                   plicated  are  those  perCa 

ning  10  the  sense  of  Tision.     Objects  do 

^^H                   not  really  come  in  conta 

cl  with  the  eye:  it  is  tlielr  forms  which 

^^^^^^^     are  Iranamitted  Ity       % 

^^^^^^L  air;  they  are  arrested  i 

the  liquid  of  the  pupil,  where  they  are 

^^^^^^P  teHecled  as  if  In  a  mirra 

r.     There,  they  are  received  by  the  spir- 

^^^^^^^     its  employed  in  ilie  aerïice  of  the  aigrlit,  which  in  their  tara  trans-                  1 

^^H                   mit  and  present  them  to 

tlie  brain:  and  thus  it  Is  tliat  we  see.                   1 

^^^H                   Every  sensation  is  thus 

^^H                   the  otiject  to  the  bmin 

^^^L                    >  Faradlaa,  Til.  33^fl.  L. 

H 

^^^^^H^ 

^^^^^^^B                                                                       ^^^1 

^^^^^^B                            And  tbou 

from  this  majM  ar?uc  FurthFrmore                     ^^^H 

^^^^^^P                                        Yon 

^^^^^H                                         How 

humaa  flesh  was  (ashlone^  ut  ihat  time                  ^^^| 

^^^^^^^H                                   \rhei>  the  anit  [>arents,  both  of  tbem  «ere  made,                 ^^^| 

^^^^^1 
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niediiL.'  The  lower  portion  of  Ihc  cerebral  viscu»  is  the  com  m  on 
source  of  lenailnUtj.  Tbcre  dwells  lliat  common  genae  wlierôn 
all  Ihe  imprcBKlonB  received  by  Ihe  organs  are  collected  and  com-  ~ 
jiared.  Yet.  thepredominanceotoneof  iheseimpresHionaoCFiices 
tlio  otlieM  :  the  «ml,  when  held  by  the  charni  of  a  ejiectado  en- 
chanting the  eycB,  tAkea  no  note  ai  the  flight  al  tine  which  the 
(oJthlul  clock  nnnoiinccs  t«  the  ears.'  Sensibility  la  in  a  manner 
prolcngod  by  the  asaixtance  of  the  imagination.  Nevertheteas, 
Ihe  iinaif illation,  freed  from  the  influences  of  the  earth,  nay  be 
flidightonod  by  a  c«loiitial  Hplendur.  Often  does  it  ravish  iia  out 
of  ounolvcH  to  aiich  a  dogree  that  we  may  remain  deaf  to  the 
■ound  of  n  thoiiund  trumpeta  blaring  beaide  us.'  Finally,  seo- 
Mitloni  jirimarily  Indluato  only  seiiaible  quulities,  and  yet  they 
nia1«>  known  curialti  iliMpoiltlons  in  thu  object  whance  they  em- 

'  Conrll').  UI.,W,  AdmalledilwcrlptluDat  the  phenomenon  of  lenBatlou. 


Aud  ImiH»  wlwm;<Br  aunht  Is  heard  orneen 
Whieli  kui-po  tho  «lui  iiiMutly  bnni  upon  It. 
TImo  iWHU  un.  nnil  we  t>er(ii-lre  It  not.  etc 
*  Pnripilorlo,  x<rll..  D.  I.. 

(I  tliou.  liniiiiUiatbin,  Ibat  dost  sl«al  ut 
So  train  witbout  wmMlmi».  that  iniin  iwrci'lica  not. 
AlUioiiKh  aniund  mnr  tounii  h  itiouiand  irumpeu, 
Whn  miivtUi  Ui*e,  ir  mnw  ItnpiO  thee  nn(  7 
Mnv»  Uiiw  a  llBlit.  whloh  IQ  Ihc  bwivoii  tokiw  (oriii. 
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anate:  they  are  aocompuiiod  by  a  feeling  of  UBefulnerts  or  of  peril. 
There  is  tiiea  a  faculty  which  takes  hoJi!  of  them,  disengages  and 
seizea  upon  the  rolntiona  implicitly  pcrceired,  and  proposes  them 
to  the  opération  of  tho  understanding:  we  call  it,  thus  restoring 
to  its  primitive  valuea  wordlong debased,  Apprehension.'  Thua, 
tliQ  sensible  fact  is  tlie  necessary  element  of  every  intelligible  no- 
lion.  This  initiative  of  the  senses  in  the  operatiooa  of  the  hunaii 
micd,  is  one  of  the  fatalities  of  our  nature,  the  principal  source  of 
4,  at  the  same  time,  strange  to  say,  the  condi- 
ir  rational  perfectibility,  and  consequently  of  our  great- 


n  and  Apprclienaiuj 
between  paasivity  and  ai^tivity. 
the  soul,  disturbed  by  impiirtuzi; 


mark  two  points  of  traoaltion 
ibovo  this  first,  lower  region  of 
1  and  often   deceptive  appear- 


•  PnrRatorlo.  ivlit.,  8. 

Tour  Bt>preli«nsloD  from  eome  real  thing 
An  imsKe  draws,  and  in  TOuraelvis  displays  It 
Bo  tbat  [t  makes  the  soul  (urn  ualn  IL 

*  FuadlBo,  It..  14. 

Tu  speak  thus  Is  adapted  to  your  mlod. 
Blnoe  only  tbrougb  Cbe  sense  It  apprehendeUi 
What  then  tt  worthy  makes  of  Intellect. 
O.  fortlie  whole  or  this  parajtraph.  Arlstot.,  dc  Jniran.  1 
-St.  Thomas.  In.  g,  T8,  4  ;  q.  84.  6,  6.— Boetbiu».  lib.  v..  mi 
aventura.  Compendium.  II..  45. 
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ances,  nses  tlio  aiiperLor  regiun,  wiitrn  all  i»  spoolaaeouB,  pure, 
and  luminous.  T)iu  ancients  culled  It  >iieitt:  by  it  is  mandiating- 
uialiod  from  the  uumiols.'  We  and  in  it  divers  faculties  :  thai 
whithconatUutesadenco,  lliat  which  givea  counsel,  that  which  in- 
vents, and  tlut  which  judge».  We  may  contrast  with  one  another, 
the  itilellect,  which  inarches  ))oIdly  in  gearch  ol  tho  unknown, 
and  the  memory,  which  ratnrna  upon  the  traces  left  Ijy  lie  other 
faculty,  wIt)iout  being  able  to  follow  thorn  to  the  end.'  We  may 
HtlU  tartlter  distinguigh  the  active  and  tlie  passive  intellect.  The 
active  intellect  elaborates  and  combines  the  perceptions  received  ; 
it  ruiacs  them  to  the  condition  of  ideas,  and,  in  their  turn,  com- 
bines the  idea».  Thaiigbt  thinks  itself,  yet  in  unconscious  of  it- 
self at  Its  Srat  beginning  ;  'iiisbyprolongedlabor  tliat  itscquirea 
the  knowledge  and  possession  of  itself;  activity,  carried  to  its 
highest  degree,  becomca  rcHoction,   The  pSiSaivc  intellect  contains 


'  OoDVlto,  Ul.,  3.    Only  ot  m: 
prei1l<:at«d.— CI.  Boetblus,  lib. 


w  (llvll 


<fX  InKiilpbB  ItsilfBa  lar. 
It  the  memory  ciinnot  so. 
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iog,  '  Tliore  are  thuti  prini^iplaa  that  huve  uot  come  to  us  from 
without,  and  that  we  have  not  gotten  for  oureelvBS,  There  is  a 
coutinuoiiB  interior  creation  which  proclaims  the  intii^ïblQ  [ires- 
enceof  tlie  Divinity.^  At  tlie  uppnrtenu  of  liia  nature,  a.^  at  tlie 
iower,  by  hîH  reaion  as  by  Iiis  Benses,  man  louches  tipon  that 
wliidi  is  not  himaeU,  and  flniis  the  ImiitH  wiiich  reslnct  hia  inde- 
pendence. 

These  facta  welt  established  will  serre  to  mark  the  way  that 
leads  from  ignorance  and  error  tn  true  science.  The  firstact  of  a 
;udy  will  be  to  fix  the  limits  where  sucli  study 
□  end,  and  beyond  which  it  would  be  rash  to  wish 
to  pursue  the  rationale  of  things.  The  second  will  be  to  get  rid 
of  prejudices  previously  imbibed;  for  they  who  liave  learned 
nothing  attain  to  really  philosophical  habits  of  thought  more 
oaaily  than  do  others,  who,  together  with  long  training,  have  re- 
ceived many  false  opinions.  5    These  preliminary  conditions  ful- 

'  Furgatoido.  ivlU..  SI. 

Innate  wilbtn  rou  la  Ibe  power  that  counsela. 

In  this  soul  are  present  Uie  power  proper  tollaelf.  the 

anima  oobllis  babel  très  operallonea. . .  operatlo  anl- 

etdMns, 

'  De  Mimarthia.  lib.  1.  FucUIub  e(  perfecclUB  venlUDt  ad  bablniin 
phlloBophicie  verilalia  qui  nibll  unquam  sucllvHrunt.  quam  qui  audlveruul 
pf^r  Itmpuraet  talsisuplnlonibualmbuti  liuul. . .  PanuUso.  illl.  4L 
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J  liegÏTi  efleclive  reBearoheB.  The  wise 
luun  will  first  ilrink  deeply  at  Oie  sources  of  olisetration,  aad  will 
then  bIowIï  advance  by  Uie  ws}' of  reasoning  ;  lie  will  wear  leaditp- 
on  !iis  feet^  never,  without  seeking  the  aid  uF  a  helpful  distinc- 
tion, will  he  make  the  two  diSerent  steps  of  affirmation  and  nega- 
tion.' He  will  not  allow  liimaelf  to  be  detained  bj  the  Uistrac- 
donB  he  may  meet  upon  the  waj  :  if  new  thoughts  come  athwart 
the  palli  ot  tbo  oTil  ones,  tlicj  mutually  delay  one  another  in  their 
onward  course,  and  all  recede  from  the  goal.-  Three  words  sum 
up  these  precepts:  eiperiauue,  prudence,  and  perseverauce.  By 
this  means  may  wç  enter  into  that  calm  possession  of  the  truth 
which  constitutes  certitude.     Oertitude  resis  upon  aillèrent  bases. 


•  PamdiBLP,  11..  3Î. 

•   •    •    Eiperimenc.    ■    •    •   •   • 

•      •      -    whiuli  Is  wont  to  be 
Ttie  fountain  to  tbe  rivers  □[  four  arts. 
lhl&.,  ilU..  38. 

And  lead  shall  this  be  always  10  thy  teet. 
To  make  thee  lllw  a  wearr  man.  move  bIdwI; 
Both  t«  tbe  Fes  and  Wo  tbuu  xeeel  not. 
'  Puryatorlo,  v.,  9. 

For  evermore  the  man  in  whom  Is  spiinjiing 
Thought  upon  tboufrtac.  remoics  from  tiJm  tbe  mai 
BecuuBB  the  force  of  one  the  other  weakens. 
CI.  Huah  of  HI.  Vlcwr,  hiHil.  MoixaO...  Iv. 
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RGcardiDg  to  tbe  difioreiit  orders  uf  kiiowtedge 
tJO  («.■quired.  It  ia  in  the  lealimony  of  the  aensea  when  it  relutea 
ta  abjects  proper  w  nny  oiio  of  tlipin  ;  it  is  in  the  indenionstnihle 
axioms  wLlcli  hnve  lUreudy  lieen  pointed  out  ;  it  ia  in  tiic  uniini- 
nioiis  consent  o!  mpn  on  ([iiealiona  lying  within  the  domain  uf 
reii9<in  :  for  the  hjpotheuia  of  univerenJ  deception,  enveloping  the 
Iiumnn  race  in  an  itiviccible  blindocas,  would  be  a  blaapliemy 
horriblB  to  vittcr.'  And  yol,  at  Die  teal  of  known  truths,  new 
doubts  are  tllwajs  springing  up,  as  new  shoots  pturt  from  the 
bases  of  trees.  Certitude  remnins  always  surrounded  by  llio  (ib- 
sciirity  inhérent  in  all  things  iiuman.  The  only  light  in  which  is 
no  darkness,  la  the  light  of  faith.' 

3.  In  the  oiorul  order,  the  first  facts  wc  encounter  are  again  in 
the  number  of  those  in  wliich  the  soul  shows  itaelf  passive:  tliis 
is  why  they  are  called  Tnwcwn».  It  would  take  long  to  euumer- 
ate  tbem,  but  they  may  all  he  referred  to  anterior  dispoaitions 
which  we  may  tall  appetites.  There  are  three  sorte  of  appetites. 
The  Brat,  natural,  wliich  is  unconscious  of  itself,  and  which  is  in- 
deed the  irresialible  teiideiiey  of  all  physical  beings  toward  the 

>  Cinivllo.lT..S;1[..S.— Ct.  ArtstiX.  Ibpfr,.  lib.  I..cap.  I.— St.  Tbomax. 
prima,  q.  Sa,  art.  6. 

'  Paradlso.  Iv.,  44.— CunilUi.  IL,  0;  [v..  15.  TbeCbrlstlanJudKOieDtiaar 
supcricir  torn»,  and  l»  the. ivprthmweruf  eiery  falsa  Impuiatlon,  Ornnka 


lelleim^l 
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satiBfyiug  of  tlieir  needs;  the  itecond,  senailiTe,  which  haaiM al- 
ternai motor  in  sensible  lhing;s,  aod  nliicli  ia  by  turos  concupis- 
cible  or  imaclble^  t}ie  tliirc],  intellectual,  of  wbich  Clio  object  is 
ApprecJELble  oiily  bj  the  thinking  faculty.  Tliese  appetites  iiguin 
may  be  reduced  to  a  single  common  principle,  lore.'  From  the 
Creator  down  tKi  the  humblest  of  crcatnrea,  notliing  escapes  tbia 
grent  law.'  Simple  bodies  tend  by  attmction,  which  ia  a  sort  of 
love,  to  the  point  in  apace  destined  to  receive  ihem.  Composite 
bodius  have  a  sympatliy,  a  love  of  the  same  kind  as  the  preced- 
ing, £or  the  places  where  tliej  wore  formed  ;  tliey  there  acquire 
tlie  plentilude  of  their  developnient,  thoj  draw  tlience  all  their 
powers.  Phtnts  show  a  preference,  a  marked  affection,  for  such 
□limâtes,  exposures,  and  soila  as  are  best  auiCed  to  their  constita- 
ti>ins.  Animals  give  signs  of  a  livelier  spei^es  of  attachment,  a 
love  enaily  reeopniaatile  which  mutunlly  attracts  them  to  one  an- 
other, and  sometimes  attracts  them  to  man.  Finally,  man  is  en- 
dowL'd  witli  a  love,  proper  to  himself,  for  all  things  virtuous  and 


I  ConTitfl,  Iv.,  Î1,  îfl.-CI.  St.  Thcimia,  It  3».  i).  iM 
•  PnrSBtorlo,  ivil..  31.  Cary's  Tr. 

Creator,  nor  ureated  belni;  e'er 


)r  natural,  or  tbe  tree  splrit'ii  sniwtli,  etc 
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perfect;  or  ratUer,  aa  Iiia  m 
and  of  the  immonsilv  of  the  c 
IhesB  various  kinds  of  love. 


:iire  partakes  hotli  of  the  simplicity 
vinE  niitlire,  iiiun  iiniiea  iu  liimBeU  all 
Like  to  simple  liodias,  he  yields  to 
wliieh  aetB  on  liim  an  weight;  he  Imrrawa  from  com- 
posite bodies  tlie  sympathy  which  lie  feels  for  the  place  of  hia 
birtii  1  like  the  planta,  he  has  preferences  for  the  aflmenta  favor- 
able to  his  health  ;  like  the  animals,  be  is  atiractcd  by  appearances 
H'hicb  nailer  his  sensea  ;  and  finally,  and  this  is  his  hutnaii,  or 
mlhcr,  his  angelic  prerogative,  he  loves  truth  and  goodneaa.  < 
Now,  the  Brat  three  sorts  of  love  are  the  work  of  neccasily  ;  only 
ill  the  last  two,  which  eoianate  from  Die  sonaes  and  the  intelU- 
gence,  is  the  moral  being  discoverable.  Here,  on  closer  examina- 
tion, we  shall  Una  ilie  point  where  puasive  e.tiatence  ends  and 
activity  begins. 

As  soon  us  an  object  capable  of  pleasing  presents  itMlf,  it 
awakens  in  us  the  eensallon  of  pleasure.  The  facully  we  have 
named  appythensioa  enters  into  exercise,  it  perceives  the  relation 
of  the  said  object  to  our  needs,  it  developa  this  relation  until  tht 
aoiil  turns  toward  it  and  bows  to  its  influence  ;  this  inclination  \f 
love;  and  Die  new  pleasure  accompanying  this  modiScatiun  ri'n- 
ders  it  dear  to  us  and  at  the  same  time  enduring.  Thon  the  soul 
which  has  been  thus  thrilled  enters  into  movement:  this  spiritual 
;  this  desire  can  find  no  repose  eicept  in  tie 
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enjojnieiit  of,  thut  is,  the  pnsHossinti  of,  Uio  objccl  loved.'  Such 
is  tha  universal  fact  ;  sucti  is,  to  spesik  the  language  of  tlie  school, 
tlie  matter  of  love,  nlwB7B  good  in  itself,  for  it  is  the  work  of  rt 
apedfic  natural  dispoBilJon,  only  revealed  by  ita  eSai^tB,  and  of 
which  the  Urst  aot,  install taneouB  and  not  reflecled  upon,  is  do- 
aerving  neither  of  praise  nor  of  blninc.  '     But  love  bocomta  vir- 


■  Forguorlo,  ivlll.  T 


Ur 


il.  wbicb  IB  crealed  apt  in  love, 
noblle  unto  eïBrylbloB  tbal  plees 


Suua  as  by  [ileuiuie  xhe  la  walieil  ti>  iifUd 

Luvï  \»  tbBt  InollDatinn  \  U  is  nalurc, 
Wblch  Is  by  pleaaare  bound  In  jou  anew 
Ro  comes  the  captive  loul  into  deidre, 

Which  t»  a  motion  spiritual,  and  ne'er  re 
Cnlil  sbe  doth  enJOT  the  Ditns  beloved. 
Cf.  Arlstol.,  it  Anima.  111. -St.  Tbcimna,  I-  ï^.  q.  36,  3. 
"  Purgalorlo.  xvlll.  H,2(i, 

Every  suhsiSDUal  tonn.  that  segreKatr 
From  matter  In,  and  H'ltb  It  Is  united, 
BpeelOc  jnwer  has  In  Itself  collcclcfl. 

Whioh  without  act  Is  not  perceptible 

•   •   •    ■   "   And  this  first  desire 


D(  each  Impression 


Is  sood.  albeit  good  ui 


A 
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tuoua  or  bl&mewonhy  accordiug  to  tlie  choice  which  ït  makaa 
among  the  thîl^  that  solicit  it.  Before  the  eoul  took  ontlte  oor- 
poreal  form  under  which  it  was  io  become  a  child,  God  looked  upor 
it  with  compilloeDeT.  Happv  Ilimaelf,  He  communicated  to  it  the 
impulse  which  makes  ft  turn  to  Him  in  iu  search  for  lULppiucBB. 
He  contiDueB  to  attract  it  by  causing  the  rays  of  Uia  eternal  glory 
ta  hMuq  out  before  it  It,  in  turn,  f  ould  no  more  help  loving  Him 
tbtkD  it  could  hate  itself.'  If  tlic  soul  participates  more  than  any 
other  terrestrial  boiog  in  the  divine  nuture,  aud  if  it  ia  a  property 
of  the  divine  nature  to  will  to  exist,  the  Eout  also  wishes  to  exist, 
it  desires  this  with  all  tlie  enei^y  inherent  in  It,  and,  as  its  exist- 
ence depends  altogetlior  upon  God,  it  naturally  desires  lo  be 
united  to  Him  in  order  to  insure  its  own  existence.'  Then,  the 
attributes  of  God  being  reflected  in  human  qualities  and  human 
virtues,  whun  the  soul  finds  them  in  imoilier  soul  like  unto  ilwelf, 
it  unites  itself  spiritually  with  tliat  auul,  it  loves  it  also,'  Finally.  « 


Forth  trom  the  hand  nt  Blm.  who  londlea  It 

Before  It  Is,  lltr  to  n  mtle  pirt 

Weeping  snd  taDgblng  la  her  childish  nporl. 
tsBUOa  Ute  slmplti  soul,  tlial  nothlue  knou-s. 

Bqtb  IhEl.  proceedlDB  trom  h  Joyoua  Maker. 

Gladir  It  turns  to  Uuit  whicË  irlvea  it  pleasure. 
II.  2.~Flitu.  Ptuedrus.— St.  Tliaiiiaa.  1>  H»,  q,  10, 1. 
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tbe  whole  of  creatioD  appears  to  the  soul  as  a  field  which  relaias 
traces  of  the  EternaJ  HuEbandman,  and  each  crealure  as  worthy 
to  be  loyeii  according  Ui  the  nie!i-iire  of  good  which  He  baa  lip- 
stowoii  upon  lL'  Such  is  the  legitimate  form  of  love  ;  it  consista 
in  Uiat  just  proportionment  of  our  affections  whicli  primarily  boara 
them  on  towiird  the  aiipremc  good,  and  then  makea  them  duly 
moastire  themselves  out  toward  lesser  goods.'  Love  may  take  on 
forms  less  pure.  The  ignorant  soul  is  deceived  bj  the  first  and 
lowest  pleasures  which  it  encounters,  and  it  pursues  them  with 
rash  ardor.'  Again,  it  may  grow  lax  in  the  pursuit  of  real  good, 
or  worse,  it  may  tum  toward  evil.  We  have  already  seen  how 
the  seven  capital  sins  are  dci^ved  from  these  three  species  of  aber- 
raUon.'  It  is  then  true  to  say  that  love  ia  the  common  seed  of 
justice  and  of  sin,'  How  enumerate  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil 
I  FaradlBo.  iivl.  ^.—Ct.  Hugb  of  Bt.  Victor,  AinnUAiont»  in  Eftltil- 


'  Pursfllflrio.  X 


While  tn  the  BrsL  ii  w«ll  aireolBd  li. 
And  In  tbe  secoml  moderatf«  Iteeir, 


tttiU 


ie  o!  all 


''  Purgalorlo.  xvi.  31, 

'  See  above.  Chap.  11. 

'  PuTRatorto,  ivll.  35. 

Heoro  thou  ma]^  comprehend  that  love  mus 
Tbe  seed  wltbln  yaurselvce  of  ever;  vino 
And  every  avt  tliat  merits  punlsbrnent. 
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fruit  that  it  may  bear  :  loyally,  Hie  care  ot  the  welfare  of  the  be- 
loved object,  zeal  for  its  glory,  finally,  union  with  it,  a  union  which 
mutually  assimilateB  to  beings  and  blends  them  into  one  1  '  Huw 
deBcribe  the  beneficent,  regenerative  effect  of  a  chaste  afieclion  ? 
And  how  explain  Uie  reciprocal  contagion  of  sensual  affections  7  3 
By  working  auch  wonderful  revoluliona  in  the  secret  places  of  the 
heart,  love,  however  pnssivc  it  may  bo  in  its  origin,  shows  itself 
active  in  Its  results. 

But,  if  this  activity  ia  determined  only  in  presence  of  the 
incitements  of  the  e^tterior  worlcj,  can  we  say  that  it  ia  free? 
A  common  and  misleading  opinion  attributes  all  our  actions  to  the 
Btar»,  ag  it  the  spheres  bore  along  all  beings  In  a  necesaary  direc- 
UoD.  Doubtless,  the  spheres  exercise  a  sort  of  IniUstive  over  the 
majority  of  the  movements  of  our  BenaibDitj:  but  this  initiative 
may  encounter  in  us  a  resisinnco  which,  difB cult  at  first,  becomes 
□nconquerable  after  we  have  faithfully  sLrugRled."    A  stillgreater 


Cf.  Plalo,  Banquet.— St.  AURUBliue  :  Bonf  um  mall  mot 


'  Purgalurin,  xxi.  la.—CoDvlta.  Hi.  3  ;  Iv.  1 . ,  . .  OiiUe  Plltaeora  dice 

Bll  'amlBtasI  la  uno  di  plu.    Ct.  Clrero.,  Ac  OJWdO.  I.  lU.-BL  TiiomBs,  1; 

',  q.îa.1. 

'  Inferno.  V.  M.— Purgatorlo.  im.  41:   ixxl,  H.— i.'unvlto.  Ill,  S.— rilii 

univi,  Tjojofni.— Cf.  PInlu.  Banquet,  Phiectrus. 

'  PuripilorUi,  »»l..ai. 

Te  who  are  living  every  lause  win 
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power,  that  of  God,  acts  upon  \ib  without  aHopelUng  ub. 
creuted  in  us  that  better  part  of  ouraelvea  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  influencea  of  the  aphereH.  '  Ho  endowed  us  with  tree  will  ; 
and  thiït  gift,  the  most  excellent,  the  most  worth;  of  His  good- 
ness, (be  moat  precious  in  His  Gfc^  all  intollif^ent  crcaturcit, 
and  tiiey  alone,  have  reoeived.  "    The  will  can  yield  only  bj  itsown 


Stm  irpwbrd  to  the  heaveoi 
Thej  ol  net-esBlty  moved  w 


Thai 


initlBtt 


1  Bay  not  all  ;  but  srantlQg  ttiat  I  say  It. 
LlKbl  hu  been  [riven  fou  for  good  and  esll, 
And  free  loUtLon  ;  wTileh  It  some  [atlgue 

In  tbe  Qrst  battles  with  tbe  besvena  It  suITera 
Atlerwards  conquer?  all.  IT  weU  'tis  nurtured. 
Ct.  Plato.  TiJnaeus.    St.  Tbomas,  l'.  q.  S3. 1  ;  la  3»,  q.  9,  fl. 
'  (Tbe  substitution  of  the  term  r.nMronnicnf  for  fnjluencei  of  Ifi« 
fpJi«r«8,  will  aiifflce  to  give  a  modem  turn  to  many  of  tbe  passagca  relat- 
ing to  this  subject.— Tr.) 
»  Purgatorlo,  lïi.,  ST. 


Tbougb  tree,  ye  subject  are. 
Tbentind  in  you  thebearea 
Ibid.  iTlll.,  23.— Paradlao.  v.,  7. 

Tbe  greatest  gUt  tbat  In  bis  1 
Creating  made,  and  unto  tl 
Nearest  conformed,  and  th 


4  bate  Qol  In  cliarge. 
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deterniinaiion  ;  it  la  like  a  flacni;,  wiiith  repeated  eSorta  of  an  ei- 
terior  force  cannot  constrain  to  descend  pontrarilj  to  that  natural 
tent  which  causes  it  to  ascend.  Often,  ii  is  true,  the  will  seems 
to  yield  to  violence  ;  but  this  is  still  in  virtue  of  ila  own  choice, 
it  is  an  evil  to  which  it  submita  through  fear  of  some  sljll  greater 
ill.  '  It  ia  also  true  tliat  instinctive  niorenients  eacape  from  its 
control,  and  that  often,  in  ila  despite,  Bmilea  and  tears  betray  the 
moat  secret  thotighta.  '  Bi:t,  outaido  of  tbese  circumstancea,  the 
will  remains  the  arbiter  o£  ils  choice:  pliiced  in  presence  of  two 
objects  exercising  over  it  equal  attraction,  it  would  remain  unde- 
cided to  the  end  ;  '  we  must  then  admit  with  the  will  a  faculty 
which  may  counsel  it,  which,  aa  the  poet  saya,  keeps  watch  upon 
the  threshold  of  aaaent,  to  receive  or  to  reject  affections  good  or 

Most  hifthly.  !a  the  Freedom  at  llie  will, 
Wherewllh  the  rrestures  of  IntelllepQce 
Both  all  and  oaly  were  and  areendowed. 
cr.  ArlBtot.  Etlilcs,  iil.,  5.    BostblUB,  1.  v.,  pr.  i^t.  ThomBB,  priuia,  u. 
SO.  3. 
>  Paradise,  It.,  »-34. 
'  Purgalorlo,  ml.,  as. 

But  »et  tUe  power  Itiat  wills  cannot  do  all  thirds. 
■  Panuliso,  It.,  I. 

Between  two  Tiands  equally  removed 
And  lempllnfr,  h  free  man  would  die  of  Bunaar 
En>  either  be  could  bring  unto  hlsleetb. 
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aiilable  necessity  pre- 
s  also  ill  lis  u  powor 


ill.  '  Thus,  even  suppoaLng  tliHt  an  iinai 
sides  in  us  at  iIib  beginning  of  love,  thei'o 
cotiipoteut  to  restrain  its  progress. 

Now,  the  counsel  whicli  aaaiats  in  our  decisions,  ia  disccni- 
meiit.  This  [3  tlie  faculty  which  aeines  upon  the  différences  be- 
tween actions  in  so  lar  as  lliey  are  co-ordinated  to  an  end  ;  we  io&y 
call  it  the  e;e  of  Uie  soul,  and  the  i^reat  off-ahoot  apringiDgtrom 
the  root  of  reason.  '  By  it  is  tho  moral  oounecled  witli  the  inl«l. 
leL-tiiul  ordor:  in  fact,  the  will  cannot  act  without  tlie  concurrence 
o£  the  uoderslandiny;  ;  but  this  concurrence  could  not  be  complete 
without  a  perfect  eiiuality  of  tho  two  powera,  an  equality  not  to 
be  loolieâ  for  in  onr  fallea  nature.  '  Diacemment,  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  dlatinutiou  between  good  and  evil,  roceivHs  the  iiamo 
e,  and  then  one  also  Suds  in  it  a  somotliing  passive, 
D  the  human  personalilj-.  For  tho  wicked  man,  there 
1  it  a  gnawing  worm  which  allows  iilm  no  repose,  a  scum 
,ch  he  would  willingly  cast  far  away  from  him  :  for  ttte  good 
1.  the  feeling  of  his  innocence  is  like  a  sohd  suit  oC  amior  or  a 


'  Purgalorio,  xyHL.Sl. 

Innate  within  ynn  is  Ilib  power  that  fOLinnela. 

And  It  should  keep  the  threahold  nf  uacnt. 
Gt.  SL  Thomae.  U  Sr>.  q.  14.  Z. 
'  Convlto,  111.,  2;  Iv-,  S.-Ct.  St.  Thomas,  Prolno,  (n  Bl/iW.  AtMsA. 
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faithful  companion  wliose  presence  reassures  him  in  Uie  midst  of 


Here  again  wp  muni,  duly  toiisidertho  obaorvationa  whiciihave 
beeo  adduced,  and  deduce  from  tlieni  practical  consequeocoB. 
The  antaganiam  between  vice  and  virtue  bad  been  m^e  the  Bub- 
jeut  of  a  fable  dear  to  the  poets  and  pliiloaopbers  of  antiquity,  ax 
a  sylnbol,  and  bb  a  leaeon.  The  Itslluji  poet  appropriated  and 
rejuvenated  it.  Two  women  appeared  before  him.  The  one  was 
pale,  mia-sUapen,  and  a.  stammeror,  but,  wben  tliu  oyo  rested  up- 
on her,  it  Eeemed  to  ^ve  to  bar  beauty,  color,  and  voice:  she 
aan^,  ucd,  a  barinutiious  eyren,  she  at  ouco  captivated  imprudent 
ears.  The  other,  in  turn,  showed  herself  ample  and  worthy  of 
venonitiOD  ;  tsaating  a  lofty  giancs  upon  her  rival,  she  caitsed  her 
(^rmcntB  Ka  be  rent  asunder,  and  exhibited  her  tainted  by  an  iiT- 
fectious  corruption.     Of  these  two  women,  the  first  was  Talupl- 


But  the  Btrut^le  is  easy  for  bim  who  has  not  fallen  ;  k)  con- 
template it  in  all  its  interest,  we  must  consider  it  at  the  doubtful 
moment  when  tbo  soul,  long  held  under  the  sombre  sway  of  vice, 
egcapeafrom  it  by  a  happy  deliverance,  and  atrivea  lo  ro-onter  the 

'  Infemo.  iivlil..  30.— Purealorti).  ï11J„  8D.— n.  Plato,  Repub.,  TMsiim. 

1.,  q.  TO.  1S;1.,  a*,  q.  W.  1. 
'  PurRaUirio.  ili.,  ^^. 


J 
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1  of  virtue,  Tha  poet  lias  clioaen  to  describe  under  an  al- 
li!goriciil  veil  of  tmnaparent  tissue  '  this  expiatoiy  pilgrimage, 
tliia  pathway  constructed  bj  mercj  wliich  lends  from  the  city  of 
tlia  wicked,  to  the  d^  dL  G)od.  Man,  in  liia  retnrn  to  good,  ta&j 
bo  hindered  by  obstacles  of  more  than  one  kind.  The  firat  is  is- 
olatioii^  this  is  tlie  fnte  of  him,  who,  by  his  fall,  haa  out  hlmBell 
i)H  from  religioiia  society,  which  alone  could  offer  him  the  Bturt- 
ing  point  necosaar;  to  enable  bim  to  begin  to  rise  again.  Then 
comes  negligence,  which  causes  men  to  clelaf  until  their  last  mo- 
ments, the  formation  of  salutary  aspirations  ;  death  may  come  un- 
eipeetcdly,  breaking  in  upon  sterile  regrets  ;  or  again,  the  multi- 
tude ot  temporal  occupations  may  leave  to  spiritual  interests  a 
narrowly  restricteil  and  sorely  disputed  place.  Still,  all  these  ob- 
stacles luiited  cannot  authorise  despair.  Up  to  the  last  hour  of 
life,  the  stem  of  hope  remains  green;  the  Howcr  of  repentance 
may  always  burst  into  bloom  upon  it  '    Three  preUminary  con- 


'  Purtrainrto,  vlfl..  7. 

Here.  Reader,  Si  Uiine  ejus  «ell  on  tbe  t 
Tor  now  indeed  so  subtUe  la  tbe  veil, 
Surely  to  penetrate  within  Is  easy. 

'  Punratorlo,  ItL,  «;  iv.,38!  v.,  IB;  vii.,  31. 


Elemal  l»ye.  tl 


le  tuLs  auyUiiNj;  of  green. 
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ditions  form,  aa  it  WEre,  the  three  stops  that  lead  Xa  the  threshold 
of  eipiatiou.  We  must  )jave  a  faithiul  c!otisci(M]ce  wliich  sbltll 
reQect  in  its  bright  transparency,  the  ija^e  of  past  faults  ;  a  po- 
TCDl  sorrow  which  shall  rend  and  reduce  to  ashes,  the  liardneas 
of  onr  tiearts;  and  a  linn  resolution  to  iiaUafj  eternal  juslice  bj 
a  spotilaneoiis  chastisement.  But  the  offender  could  not  be  the 
proper  judge  of  bis  own  sineeriiy,  the  arbiter  of  the  amount  of 
tears  he  ought  to  slied,  tlie  sole  executor  of  the  punishment  in- 
curred by  him.  ThctioB  the  nueesaity  o£  an  uxteriial  mitiislry,  of 
a  tribimal  for  souls,  of  which  the  judge,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
two  keys  of  science  and  of  authority,  may  open  and  shut,  accord- 
ing Ifl  desert,  the  gateway  of  reconciliation.'  This  gate  opens  the 
way  to  a  humiliating  and  laborious  career,  but  one  in  which  the  fa- 
tigue diminisl^es.  and  the  i^fnominy  is  effaced,  Jti  accordance  with 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  steps  still  rcniiiiiiinj;  to  be  trod- 
den ere  the  goal  he  reached.  But  woe  to  him  who  shoiiM  cast  a 
^nce  backward  \  for  him  would  vanish  the  fniit  of  the  trials  «1- 
ready  hap|ùly  ended.'    He  who  wishes  to  walk  in  the  way  eveu 

'  Puntalorlo,  1x.,  M&. 

I  «aw  a  portal,  snd  three  Uolre  beneatb. 


And  a  gaUi-keeper.  «ho  yet  a 
CL  81.  OrWtoTT.  HolniWa.  Xïl.,  in  EseiTilcloi, 
jwniliutn,  vl.i  2S, 
'  Punratorto.  li.,  38,  M. 

*   •    -    FurOi  ret»  ma  whoevf 
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to  the  end,  uiubi  Sriit  aipply  liiaiaelf  In  tlie  msâltaliau  ai  the  ei- 
ampleB  fiiniislied  him,  by  profane  history  a-id  the  Holy  Soripturea,  ■ 
of  the  vices  ia  which  he  bad  been  addicted,  and  of  the  contrary 
TÏrtiioa.  Thua  r^arded  in  the  living  types  wherein  they  have 
found  their  moat  complete  expresnion.  vice  and  virtue  cannot  be 
compared  without  calling  forth  aa  energetic  preference.'  From 
that  moment,  he  will  Intake  himaeli  to  llie  practice  of  acts  con- 
trary to  those  of  which  he  wishes  to  obliterate  the  tracea  within 
his  soul.  Habit,  by  an  equal  force,  will  destroy  the  pervese  dis- 
positionE  formed  by  Labit,  and,  itself  a  second  nature,  will  neu- 
tralize l^e  evil  tenilenciet!  of  nature.^  These  efforts,  and  the  re- 
siatancea  they  encounter,  lead  to  the  employment  of  volontary 
suHering  as  a  means  of  repressing,  or,  to  speak  the  language  of 
aaceticism,  of  mortifying,  of  amiUUIating  iinr^ulated  appetites. 
The  image  of  God  which  dwelt  in  the  innocent  soul  has  disap- 
peared in  the  presence  of  sin:  it  has  loft  a  void  which  reparative 
sorrow  alone  can  fill."      The  combined  resources  which  the  m 


'  PurgBMrlD.  pcusftn,  espenlaHy  iltl.,  IB. 
'  Pntgalorh),  pntsrim.   Convilo.  ill.,  8. 
CI.  Adilot.,  Ethics.  II.,  1. 
"  Purgatorio,ilx.,31.— Paradiso.Tll.,*. 

And  to  bis  dinn^lty  no  more  returns. 
Unlei»  be  ail  up  w&ere  traoigrPSdOB  empties 
Witb  rlgbteoua  jialna  for  criminal  deliKbta 
CI>  St.  Bonareaturo.  Compcndluni.  vil-,  2. 
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profound  kuowludge  lA  the  buman  heartean  put  at  ihe  sorvioe  of 
the  most  Bteaafaet  courage,  would  still  prove  iDBufBcienL  There 
aro  aecrel  horrors  which  return  to  trouble  the  memory.  The  is- 
!B  gliding  athwart  the  paths  of  petiiteneo.'  Be- 
aidoK,  the  work  of  moral  regeneraCioa  is  a  second  creation  ;  it 
could  uot  be  accomplished  without  divine  iotervenlioa.  It  is  to 
bo  Eolicitcd  b;  prayer  ;  prujer  does  violeuoe  even  to  the  Al- 
m^;bt7,  because  the  Almighly  has  made  to  EimaeU  a  tender  law 
of  permitting  Oimflelf  to  be  overcome  by  love,  tliat  He  may  In 
Ilia  turn  overcome  by  beneficence.'  Finally,  at  the  term  of  the 
eipiutury  courae,  aa  at  ita  lioginiiing,  to  quit  it  a&  well  as  to  en- 
ter upon  it,  we  must  render  eubmiasion  to  a  religiuiiH  autliurïty, 
and  fulfll  the  conditions  witlioiit  which  God  does  not  trout  with 
us  :  confession  for  oblivion,  leara  for  consolation,  »nd  sliame  for 
definitive  rehabilitation.'    Réhabilitation  replaces  man  on  Lholofty 

'  Funialorio,  Tin,,  ai. 

"  PuritawriD,  Ix.,  a»;  xl..  1;  etc.,  etc. 

Pui^torlo.  vl..  10.— Parsdlao,  ii.,  33. 

iiFirntim  cahavjn  suSeretb  violence 
From  furvent  lo>e,  and  from  tlmt  living  bope 
Tlist  oven-ometh  tbe  Divine  vcillUan  ; 
Hot  In  tbe  guEse  that  man  o'ercometb  m&D, 
But  iinqu(>rB  It  bucause  it  will  be  fionquered, 
And  ranquered,  conquers  by  benlgDltf. 

CI.  BceUiliUk.  L.  T.,  pros.,  0. 

'  Purgalorlo.  xizl-,  1.  elc— Cf.  St.  Tbomia,  3>  q.  M-SD. 
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9  oixuçioi.  ill  ilic  begiaii 


iiuakoa  hini  Biml: 


a  when  lie  uame    from  the  hand  of  hia  Creator; 


F  tiim  in  the 


)OJ9 


ïotiTily  which  \ 
iH.i  Nevcrlbeleati,  thi»  is 
the  happinoBB  of  miui  ;  or 
I  hut  roTolatioa  has  oar- 


Kdeu,  the  higheat  degreo  of  blesaodness 
enrtii.  Tliis  terrestrial  bcntitude  consiats 
of  the  human  faculties,  in  a  coDStBOt  & 
to  itself  as  to  the  legitimacy'  of  ita  actiouF 
not  the  last  limit  which  has  been 
rather,  this  was  the  limit  set  by 
riod  it  beyond.' 

IJ. 
The  same  drama  that  we  liave  seeo  unfolded  in  regard  to  tlw 
individual,  will  be  represented  also  in  history,  only  with  otiier 
L'venta,  and  under  more  solemn  forms.  The  poet  cootemplatas, 
under  llgure  of  a  magnificent  vision,'  the  religious,  and  eonse- 
iiuently  the  moral  and  intellectual  deatiniea  of  the  human  raix. 
The  scene  opens  in  tlio  terrestrial  paradise,  a  aojoum  of  ineSablc 
delighta,  first-fruits  of  tlie  love  of  God,  the  abiding-place  of  that 


'  PnntsWrlo.  Kiïli.,  aud  toUowiog,  De  Manarchtn,  111 BeaOtudi- 

nem  bujus  vitœ  none  In  operaClone  proprlfe  virtu  Us  coasiatlt,  et  per  terres- 
fera  panidiaiun  (Iguratur  . . .— Convilii,  iv.,  17.— C(.  Artslol.,  Elhlca,  i.,  8. 

'  Convlto,  Iv..  2a.-CI,  Plalo,  Epinonil»,  Bepub.  vl. 

'  Pumalorfu,  11IX.-1X1IIL 
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golden  ago  o(  which  the  imperfecl  romembraiice  still  charmed  the 
dreaniB  of  the  antique  world.  Sut,  in  proaenca  of  llio  recent  marvelit 
al  creation,  and  of  the  imiverBal  obedience  which  heaven  and  earth 
yielded  ya  tljcir  Author,  womno  alone,  a  creature  that  had  jnat 
emerged  from  nolliiognoas,  rpfuaed  lo  cnduro  the  veil  of  happy 
ignorance  whicli  covered  her  eyes.  Man  became  her  accomplice  : 
banished,  he  eïchanged  jojb  without  a  touch  of  bitterness  for 
miserj  and  tears.  And  yet,  anuther  age  of  gold  was  to  Qourish, 
and  the  fallen  race  to  re-enter  into  its  inheritance.'  Thia  trium- 
plial  return  is  figured  by  tliB  miraculùus  procosaion  which  comes 
lo  take  possession  of  the  re-fotind  Eden.  Amid  Apocalyptic 
sploiLiiora,  preceded  by  twenty-four  ancienla,  who  arc  tlie  writers 
of  the  Old  Law,  Burrounded  l>j  the  four  prophetic  animals,  sym- 
hohzing  the  four  Evangcliats,  and  followed  by  seven  other  petaon- 
i^es,  in  whom  wo  racogniïe  the  autliora  of  the  other  books  of  tho 
New  Law,'  Christ  advances  under  the  form  of  a  griffon,  whose 
tottestrial  body  and  terial  wings  denote  the  JiyposMtic  union  of 

'  Purg»torlo,  mil.,  B. 

Fur  tliere  wbpre  ourtb  and  taeuten  obedteot  were. 
The  woman  only,  and  but  just  created. 
Could  not  endure  to  ncay  'neatb  any  veil. 
Paradis",  xivl,.  S9.— Ct.  Muiih  or  8t.  Victor,  ErtidH.  IfieiAii;..  '-  8.— 8t. 
BDasTODluiB.  Camprndlum,  U.  fa. 
'  Purgalorlo,  uli..  29,  31.  «.— cr.  Rlc 
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the  Cwu  iiuiuri'?,  LiiLiiajj  and  divine.'  Be  draws  »  car,  e 
the  Church,  oa  which  stands  a  lady  clothed  in  symbolic  gsmients  ; 
this  is  Theology  :  '  three  nymphs  on  her  riglit  hand,  and  four  upon 
tier  left,  represent  the  ideological  nnd  the  cardinal  virtues  paasing 
oti  together  with  hamionioiis  steps.  Ab  the  hymns  resound,  aung 
bj  lie  angels,  the  train  prograHHes  aud  approachea  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which,  according  to  a  beautiful  tra- 
dition, has  become  the  tree  of  solvation,  the  redeeming  cross.' 
The  car  remains  attached  to  this  tree,  and,  while  the  glorious  lady, 
with  her  seyen  companiijoa,  is  left  to  guard  it,  the  griffon  departs 
with  the  ancients  :  Christ,  quitting  the  earth,  leares  ttie  Church 
under   the   c;ire  of   knowledge  and  virtue.'     But  suddenly,   an 


'  Pnritaiorlo.r 


:/.  St,  Bonaventura.  in  Psalm..  BO  ;  <ii  /.uram. 


(iverliwanim'-wliili!  veil  Willi  "llvednpt 
AppeareJ  a  iady  under  a  greeu  mautle. 
Ven«d  la  color  of  tlie  JIvIuk  Oaiue. 
"  Purgatoriii,  xtxii..  I.^— Ct.  St.  Dtioaveutura,  Ssrm..  1.  lit  Invent.  S. 
Crueia.    Tbere  Js  alsu  lu  tbls  alleEorr  a  remlniKeare  o[  tba  tree  In  the 
vIslUD  of  Dantfi.  wblcb  Is  llkeWË»  a  Ogure  of  the  cron.    St.  Bonarea- 
lura,  OMIf^nAlum.  It..  SI. 
•  Puotali.rlo.  xiitl.,  17-30.  Deim  Piumptre's  Tr. 
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ei^Ie  falls  like  ligbtDing  upon  the  tree,  from  which  he  tears 
bftrk,  and  upon  the  car,  which  i)Bijdi  beneath  his  weight  Then 
tomas  a  foi  which  linds  ils  n-aj  within,  .ind  tlien  a  portion  <i 
torn  off  bj  a  dragon  that  issues  from  the  giiping  earth.  Tliu 
it  is  eaa;  to  recognize  the  persecutions  of  the  Roman  emperora 
which  BO  harried  the  Church,  the  heresies  hy  which  it  vas  deso- 
lated, and  the  scliisraa  by  wliich  it  was  torn.  Soon,  the  eagle  re- 
appeared, less  menacing  but  not  leas  dsngeroim:  he  shook  his 
plumes  above  tlie  sacred  car,  which  speedily  undemonL  a  mon- 
strous transformation.  From  divers  parts  of  It  arose  eer^n  heads 
armed  with  ten  horus  ;  a  courtesan  was  seated  in  the  midst  ;  a 
giant  stood  at  her  side,  escliangjng  with  her  impure  careseea 
which  he  interrupted  to  scourge  her  cruelly.  Then,  cutting  loose 
the  metamorphosed  car,  he  bears  it  away,  and  is  lost  with  it  in 
the  depths  of  the  foresL  Is  not  this  again  the  Churcli,  enriclied 
by  the  gifts  of  princes  who  have  become  her  protectors,  sadly 
marred  in  appenmnce,  sundry  of  her  members  defiled  by  the  tûnt 
of  the  seven  capital  sins,  and  herscll  ruled  over  by  unworthy  pon- 
lifEs?  Is  not  this  the  court  of  Rome,  exclianging  criminal  flat- 
teries with  the  temporal  power,  which  (latteries  are  to  be  followed 
by  cruel  injuries,  when  the  Holy  See,  torn  from  the  foot  of  the 
cross  of  the  Vatican  is  transferred  to  a  distant  land,  on  the  banks 
of  a  foreign  river?  '     But  these  ills  will  not  Ije  without  end  nor 


>  Purgttorlo.  zxxll..  97-(i3.~-We  bere  repeat  that  we  i 
in  UM  severity  ot  tbese  Judffmsnta.  dictated  by  anEsr  ar 
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without  retribution.  The  tree  that  lost  and  that  saved  the  world 
cannot  be  touched  with  impunity,  and  H  the  Church  has  been 
mode  militant  here  below,  il  is  with  the  liability  ol  auftering  from 
pasaing  reverses,  but  also  witli  the  aasuraiiee  of  final  victory,' 

HI. 

Piiraiiing  this  speoiea  of  induction,  with  whicli  we  hove  to  make 
ourselves  familiar,  and  which  concludes  from  the  varied  facts  of 
Ihe  visible  to  the  invariable  laws  of  the  invisible  world,  wo  are 
led  by  our  lliought  into  the  places  where  eiplationa  begun  here 
below,  amid  many  trials  and  interruptions,  are  linished  under  the 
operation  of  an  unalterable  law.  At  the  same  time  tliat  souls  are 
there  puriSod  from  the  stains  of  earth,  they  are  initiated  into  the 
joys  of  heaven.  And  the  sufferings,  be  thoy  as  rigorous  as  they 
may  in  their  intensity,  find  an  inrooiparable  solace  in  the  certaiuty 
of  their  finally  coming  to  an  end. 

1,  We  may  represent  to  oiirselven  Purgatory  as  a  mountain,  of 
which  the  base  is  laved  by  the  ocean,  while  the  summit  touches 
the  heavens.  Conical  in  its  atruetura,  it  is  diyided  into  nine  parts. 
The  first  divisLOD  is  a  sort  of  vestibule,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
expiate  by  a  proportionate  delay  the  détriment  to  their  souls  oc- 

'  Puraatorlo,  ijixll.,  V>;  xiitlt.,  IB. — Cf.  St.  Bonaventura,  1»  Pmltn. 
1  :  (n  lAteam,  liJt..  IS.  The  Churcb  inilltant  In  QKUrtnl  by  the  terrestrlaJ 
paradtse. 
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d  tiy  tlio  tardiness  of  thaîr  repentance.  Ttipn  follow  seren 
coQcentriu  circles,  one  above  another,  each  sone  narrower  than  the 
one  tielaw  it  :  in  these  is  wrought  the  purification  from  the  seven 
principal  vices,  the  seven  culpable  forms  of  love.  Finally,  at  the 
top,  at  the  termination  of  the  region  of  expiations,  the  terrestrial 
puradjse  eitends  its  umbrageous  solitudes,  into  which  enter  only 
Ctie  rogcnorated  souls  who  come  to  drinlc  from  two  springs,  for^ 
getfnUiess  of  tlieir  errors  and  remembtance  of  their  merits.' 

2.  Tiiey  who  dwell  in  these  melancholy  regions  show  them- 
selves invested  with  the  subtile  botlies  of  which  we  have  already 
explained  the  fonnation;  bodies  impalpable,  eluding  him  who 
would  embrace  them,  not  intercepting  the  light,  and  ;et  so  oi^an- 
JKCd  that  suffering  may  be  possible  witliin  and  visible  without.' 
This  is  wliy  material  tonnents  are  prepared  for  tliem,  exactly  pro- 
porUoned  to  the  faults  they  arc  to  reiiair:  enormous  burdens  bow- 


■  Parg8t<>rlo.  paenirn. 

■  purgatDflo,  11,,  £7. 


ThrvetlniPabebliiiJItUldli 


pnrgalorfn,  v.,  S. 

When  tbey  became  aware  I  eava  no  plare 
Fur  jiass^e  ot  tbe  Haaabjoe  Mirough  my  bodj-, 
Thef  I'hSDKeil  tlielr  sonK  into  a  lime,  Ihibibc  "  i 

niid.,  xxl,.  JB;wv.,  ai;  it\\.,i. 
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iiig  the  bactiâ  ot  tho  giroud:  hair  shirts  and  blindneaa  for  tlie  qd- 
vious;  dBDBo  amoke  enveloping  gueh  se  have  given  way  to  anger; 
the  inceasatit  onward  motion  of  the  alothfnl  ;  tbe  ignominionâ  pos- 
ture of  th(t  avaricious,  grovoling  upon  the  earth,  the  troasiiros  of 
which  IhDj  liad  loved  too  doarlj-;  hunger  ematiating  the  visits 
of  the  gluttonous;  the  Dame  whence  the  voluptuous  iajue  puri- 
fiod.  To  these  pangs  are  united  other  penitential  means  of  which 
Christian  asceticiain  had  already  made  essay  in  this  life — medit&-  . 
lion,  prayer,  and  confesaion.  ' 

3,  In  this  rigorous  state  in  which  they  have  been  placed  by 
death,  tlie  soSering  jnst  preserve  tlie  memory  of  their  past  life, 
and,  if  t)ie  knowledge  of  the  present  la  lacking  to  them,  a  respects 
able,  because  widely  spread,  opinion  attributes  l«  them  a  knowl- 
D^fc  of  the  future.  They  then  find  themselves  with  their  previ- 
oui  facultiea,  inclinations,  and  aficotions,  eiuopt  time  all  which 
savored  of  evil  has  been  eliminated.'  For  them,  terreslrial  rivul- 
ries  have  vanished  with  the  terrestrial  distinctions  of  which  they 
were  the  result.  If  they  keep  up  an  interest  In  the  affaifs  of  this 
nether  world,  it  is  through  a  mutual  interchange  of  corapaâsioti 
and  prayers.  laitïuted  into  all  the  mysteries  of  sorrow,  they  ask 
that  Heaven  may  spare  such  pains  to  us;  and,  on  our  side,  our 


'  PurBtttorio.  prtsrfm.— Cf.  1 
loelhiUH.  lib.  It.,  prta.  4. 
'  PurgatorlD.  U..  SS;  vtlU  43 
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prajere  and  pious  worka  aBceiiil  to  God  whom  lhe7  incline 
toward  UB,  to  descend  again  in  bleaaliigB  upon  tlie  just  whose 
term  of  peuance  tboy  abridge.'  But  consoionce,  wliicli  was  g^v- 
en  to  man  to  control  Ihe  impatience  of  liis  desires,  justifies  in 
their  eyei  the  rigors  which  thej  cnduro  ;  it  tuakea  them  accept 
bad  ulmoat  hold  dear  these  reparaUve  siiSeringa.'  Tlie  tliought 
of  the  acconiplishiusnt  of  the  eternal  decrees;  the  certainty  of  the 
happy  iJBposaibility  of  Binniog  thenceforth  in  which  thej  find 
themselves;  the  hope  of  the  glorious  inheritance  the  possession 
of  which  cannot  be  deferred  for  thorn  bcyund  the  last  day  of  the 
world  ;  finally  love,  which  novor  leaves  them  ;  thon  loo  the  fra^ 
turtiul  CAUticlca  chanted  together,  the  sacred  texts  repeated  in 
frequent  converse,  the  peace  of  cloudless  days,  and  the  nights 
passed  under  the  guardianship  of  ungels  ;  '  tlie  unity  of  the  tti/- 
ferinij  Church  with  the  Church  vi&ilant  and  the  Clhurch  trium- 
phimt  :  tliese  are  Buroly  consolations  sufBcient  to  sustain  the  soul 
until  the  hour  of  deliverance  comes.  At  that  hour,  the  soul  sud' 
denly  eKperienceawitbin  itself  the  fueling  of  recovered  purity  and 


'  Purgatorlo.  vll..«;  ï1i.,«:  il.,  T  :  Ul.,4a;lv..«:  r..  25,  etc.— Cf. 
8t.  Bouttientura,  COmpendSum.  rtl-,  i 

'  PurgsUirln,  u1.,  ZI;  ml.,  fi;  ili.,  28. 

■Purgslorlo,  Till.,  n.— Ct.  St.  BonaveaUira,  Oumjiffndium,  vU.,3.  Id 
motrtaC-  stnt..  lib.  It..  Dlït.  ai.  p.  1.  q.  5.  Angeli  and  demoi»  présent 
wltbla  ibe  limits  of  PursiUrj'. 
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re-conquered  freedom:  it  wills  to  make  Irial  of  its  liberty,  it  finds 
itaelf  jojDua  in  having  Chua  willed,  and,  whilst  the  nacred  moun- 
tain tremblea  and  innumerahlo  ncclamatiuns  are  heard,  it  riaea, 
liorno  only  by  its  own  will,  towani  the  spheres  of  eternal  bless- 

edneas,' 

IV. 

After  having  jiccampftnied  humanity  through  all  the  phases  of 
this  exiatenoe,  compounded  of  good  and  'ovil,  wliich  it  has  tra- 
veraed,  we  must  makp  ourselves  a^quaii^ted  with  the  medium  in 
which  they  are  accomplished.  For,  if  man  redecls  within  him- 
self nature,  as  a  diminished  but  yet  living  image,  he,  in  turn,  leavei 
in  nature  a  reflection  of  himself,  feebler  and  lens  animated  but 
more  extended.  Theac  are  two  foei,  which  mutually  eiehango 
luuiiuous  rays:  the  ûrst  named  concentrates,  the  second,  disperses 
them. 

1.  The  incompleteness  of  contemporary  knoivlorij^c  red\iced  to 
a  small  uumbor  tlie  really  sciootiac  eiplauations  of  the  successive 

1  Pnrgatorlo,  fxl.,£S. 


Feels  Itself  pure,  so  tbat  It  ïwars,  er  moves 
To  moimt  alolt,  and  9U<^  a  cry  attends  It. 
Of  purity  tlie  will  alone  Kites  proof, 
Wbii^li,  helng  wholly  tree  to  chauKe  Its  convent. 
Takes  br  surprlsi)  tbe  soul,  and  helps  it  t  ty. 
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facts  in  nature.  Bain,  lightning,  vnJcimoes,  the  ebb  and  flon-  of 
tlie  Bea,'  sJl  tbe  p&emimena  whlcli,  bj  th^  grandeur  or  by  their 
frequent  occurrence,  willed  forth  a  livelier  attanUon,  gave  rise  to 
hypotheses  uuequally  aatiafactory.  rarely  coniiecleâ  by  any  logical 
bond,  and  forming  among  tbemselves  no  body  of  doctrines.  On 
the  contrary,  the  eitaanhU  of  physical  plionomona,  the  plati,  the 
relations,  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  larger  bodies  in  creation,  the 
system  of  the  viaible  iinivetse,  readily  lent  itself  to  general  viewa, 
to  deductions  from  analogy,  Xa  the  divinalioiis  of  the  higher  nieir 
aphyaicB,  to  reasonings  based  upon  tlie  consideration  of  final 
causes.     Philosophy  there  found  itself  in  its  own  domain. 

2.  An  ineiact  but  uaiversallj  admitted  cosmography  filed 
the  dimensions  of  the  («rreetrlal  globe,  making  it  <i,5(lD  miles  in 
diameter,  and  consequently  20,400  miles  in  circumference.'  The 
conâguration  of  this  globe  was  scarcely  more  accnretoly  known. 
Jenisalem,  the  moral  centre  of  humanity,  was  regarded  as  also 
the  geographical  centre  of  tlio  continent  Het  apart  for  the  habita- 
tion of  men.'  From  the  sources  of  the  Ebro  lo  the  mouths  of  the 
GauKes,  from  the  ercremity  of  Norway  to  the  end  of  Ethiopia,  the 


i-^Parafllso.  vlH.,  35  :  i 
And  IS  tbe  turnlnfc  of  ibe  lui 
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iniBbiWd  world  lUled  up  nearly  one  hemisphere  ;  '  the  ocean  em- 
braced the  other  ;  and  yet.  a  prophetic  idea  made  men  dream  of 
distant  regions  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  protected  against 
the  daring  of  navigators  by  a  enperatitious  iear  kept  up  through 
0I1I  legends.''  Then  antipodal  regions,  placed  outside  of  actual 
eiploration,  became  the  abode  and  asylum  of  mystical  imi^iuings. 
It  was  natural  there  to  And  the  site,  henceforth  inaccessible,  of 
tliQ  terrestrial  paradiae.  It  aeemed  a  noble  thunght  to  place 
the  spot  where  the  ftrat  father  came  into  being  and  lost  his  race, 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  other  sacred  spot  where  the  Son  of 
Uan  died  to  aave  that  race.  Thus  the  mountain  of  Eden  and  the 
■nounlain  of  Jerusalem  were  as  the  two  poles  of  the  world,  and 
sustained  the  axis  on  which  it  accomplished  its  revolutions.  It 
Beemed  also  llttiug  to  rujKoplo  this  primitive  land  which  sin  had 
made  a  solitude,  by  placing  within  it  the  pains  of  purgatory,  re- 
parative of  sin.  Consequently,  it  became  proper  to  represetil  it 
(as  in  fact  was  done)  ag  a  high  cone,  divided  into  several  zones, 
at  the  base  of  which  are  lulled  all  the  storms  that  miglit  disturb 
the  calm  of  penitence,  whilst  the  s\imniit  fades  away  into  the  es- 
ponie  of  pure  air,  where  weiglit  ceases  to  exert  its  influence,  and 


■  PnrgtbHio,  Ibid.— Iafi>rnu.  xi 
'  Inferno,  iiïI.,  St.— Farad Iso, 


mloglrol  position  ol 


Nor  dew,  nor  hour-rrost  any  ) 

lioitlIltlentalrwByrXih 
o,  i..  31.— Cl.  on  Uip  ReoKTnptali'ul 
tbe  Cetrealrlfll  Pwadlse.  Baie,  qiioled  liy  M  TSomnB.  In,  q.  103, 1  :  St.  John 
I  by  St.  BouBTenture,  CmnpcwHum,  il.,  U  ;  uid  leldora 
Etumal.,  xiT.,  i. 
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of  tbe  Hea;  thsti,  retreutiiig  beneath  the  heavj  weight  uf  the  rep- 
robate, iC  hollowed  out  these  interior  cavilies,  sought  refuge  in 
our  hemisphere,  and  formed  the  continent  on  which  we  live.' 

3.  Astronomical  atudiesi  were  somewhat  mure  advanoeâ.  At 
least,  the  apparent  reroluCioua  which  wrought  change  ïu  the  aspect 
of  the  celestial  vault,  hud  been  described  in  the  books  of  Ptolemy. 
Arabian  observera  had  noted  aeveral  constellations  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Antarctic  pole.*  Certain  facts,  such  as  eclipses,  the  spota 
on  the  moon,  and  the  milky  way,  had  suggesled  felicitous  ex- 
plan  niions.'     While  fùling  to  recognize  the  place  which  the  sua 


For  rear  a!  tilm  made  uF  the  sea  a  veU. 
And  CBniï  lo  our  bemlapbere  :  antt  peradventure 
To  Oee  from  blm,  what  OD  Uils  side  appears 
Lett  tbe  place  vacant  bere,  and  bade  recoiled. 
'  Pnrgalorlo,  I..8:  vlU..  38. 

To  tbe  rlgbt  band  I  liirnïil,  and  Sued  my  mlod 
Open  Ibe  oUier  pule,  and  saw  four  stars,  etc, 
Ct.  U.  BiiwIoK,  commentary  on  this  poeaaKe. 

•  Paradlso,  ii.,  31  ;  ilv.,  D(.—  Convllo.  ti,  14,  «.—  Divers  astronomical 
notions.  Inferno,  uvl.,  48  ;  PurgatJirlo,  Iv..  31  ;  iv.,  3.—  Pars 
XXTU.,  37.— Ct.  Arlstot..  de  Culo  et  nmiidfi.  posMm. 
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occupies  in  the  plaiietaiy  aystem,  observers  could  not  &il  to  ap- 
preoiate  the  greatuens  of  ita  volume  nod  Clie  importauce  of  it« 
functions;  it  was  saluted  as  the  parent  of  humanity,  the  first 
minister  of  nature;  in  it  men  beheld  an  image  of  God,'  Nor  was 
it  without  iLQ  impression  of  religious  awe  tlmt  mankind  bad  con- 
leraplaled  the  innumeraUo  orbs  suspended  in  immensity.  All 
that  was  not  yet  conceded  to  the  stars  iu  distance  and  ia  dimen- 
sions, was  attributed  to  tliem  in  Uie  way  of  Induonces.  Thoy 
were  presumed  to  preside  over  the  genecatioD  of  tieiuga:  from  theu 
emanated  the  life  distributed  throughoutaU  the  families  of  plants, 
and  all  the  tribes  of  animals.'  As  a  seal  makes  an  impression  ou 
the  dodle  wax,  BO  did  their  power  imprint  an  ineRacenble  cliarauter 
on  the  souls  of  men  at  the  ^me  of  their  birth  ;  they  cotitjnued  to 
intervene  in  the  instinctive  movements  which  precede  the  exer- 
cise of  tlie  wlil;  thu3  was  due  to  them  a  share  in  tiiolionorii  ren- 
dered to  genius,  in  the  deserts  of  actions,  whether  good  or  bad. 


The  ftrcalesl  of  the  lalalHlers  of  nature. 
Who  with  the  power  ul  IieaveD  the  world  Impriula. 
lUd..  xxvll..  «a.  Cf.  Plato,  TlmiFuB.  Itepub.,  vl.  Arlstol.,  Physics,  U.,  1. 
'  Purgalvflo,  xxxli..  IB.— Paraît lao.  vll.,  47. 

Tlie  Eoul  of  every  brute  aoil  uf  the  plants 

Bt  iu  potenUal  teniperauicnL  Hllravlii 
The  rar  and  mutlOD  oF  tbe  huly  llgbta. 
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It  even  needed  a  Bort  ol  audacity  thus  U>  limit  their  empire  and 
reserve  the  atanâing  ground  of  freedom.  Temerit;  did  not  go  80 
far  ta  to  deny  the  value  of  horoscopes,  or  to  conteat  the  share  of 
the  celestial  motions  iu  the  eveout  that  agitate  the  earth.'  We 
already  know  what,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  day,  were 
the  order  and  the  number  of  the  heaveiia.  The  necessity  of  ex- 
plaining the  universal  rotation  from  east  to  west  had  caused  to  be 
added  to  the  eight  spheres  of  the  planeta  and  the  fixed  stars,  a 
ninth  heaven,  called  làe  'ptitrmm  mofrife.'  Tliis  beaveo,  in  its 
turn,  waa  presumed  to  receive  its  motion  from  the  altraclion  ex- 
ercised upon  every  point  of  the  universe  by  the  enveloping  Em- 
pyrean, tho  abode  of  the  Divinity,  filled  with  light,1ieat,  luid  love. 
Lave  is  the  last  word  of  the  system  of  the  world  :  it  is  love  that 
gives  rise  to  the  harmony  of  the  splieres,  a  doctrine  so  renowned 


'    Inlerno.  xv..  1».  —  Pnrgatotlo,  iivl.,  S5  ;  ïx..  B  ;  ssx..  37.—  Far 
lT.,aO:illf.,iM,+(;  iïll.,)19. 

O  glorious  Btars,  o  liabt  Impregnauid 
With  mighty  virtue,  from  which  1  acknowledjçe 
AU  or  o^y  eenius,  whatsoe'er  It  be. 
ronvlto,  il.,  '..—  et.  PlBio,  Tlmœus.— Arlatot.,  de  Oen.  II.,  3. 
^  PaniaiBO.  xxlH..  88  ;  iïvU.,  ai.— Convlio,  II.,  5,  4.-Ct.  fil.  Thon 
q.88,4. 

■  Purgolorio,  xxvi.,  20.— Pnrsdiso.    iii.,   14.— cf.  Clcero,  Soif 
ScfptiHiB.— Plmu,  Pha>(Jrua.-Si.  Thiinius,  U. .).  911,  2, 
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among  the  tlCnkora  of  imtiquity,  \\  problem  solved  in  the  raathe- 
nmljcal  tows  of  modem  Hcience.' 

4.  But  tha  object  of  this  immense  and  multiform  love,  the  Beitij; 
who  continually  nioyes  the  worlds  hy  attracting  them  la  Himself, 
is  none  other  than  God.'  He  haa  set  HJs  own  likeneaa  jii  tlie  ad- 
mirable order  which  is  the  form  of  creation;  He  )ia£  left  Hia 
footprints  in  the  beings  that  compose  it,  by  giving  to  them,  acoord- 
iog  to  their  degree  of  perfection,  an  instinct  which  makes  them 
contribute  in  due  proportioo  W  liio  general  order.  Thus  a  potent 
impulae  causes  each  creature  ta  pass  in  some  determinate  direc- 
tion across  the  great  aea  of  e.iiacence,  expands  fire,  condenaeH  the 
earth,  makes  hearts  beat,  and  urouses  intelligences.^    Tlius  nature 

■   Parodlso.  i.,  ^, — nr.  Plato.  Bep-.x.— Cicero,  $iimniuniSd|ifonIa. — 
Plato,  Banquet.— BiPthl us.  Ub.  11..  proa.  5. 
'  Paradlso.  I..  35. 

■    ■    •    •    Lore  who  govemL«t  Uie  beayen 
•    •    *    •    The  wheel  which  thou  dost  mate  eWmal 
Desiring  thee,  made  me  attentive  lu  It 
By  harmony  thou  :toet  modulate  and  measure. 
Gf.lrlitatle,  HetapbïBlCB.  xli,— Brethiua.  lib.  1.  metr.  S.— at.ThamaBl> 
q.  e,  an.  3. 
'  Panufiw.  l.,35. 

•    "    •    '    All  Ihlnga  «hale'er  tliey  be 


kueoce  Euejr  more 
O'er  Ehe  great  » 
With  Instinct  r1 
Ibid,  vlll.,  1.— The  great  »ca 
.  Jobn  DnmaMene.— cr.  St. 
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maj  be  caDaidared  aa  a  âivine  art  wrought  by  tlic  Bternal  Artiat. 
Art  me,Y  be  considered  under  three  relatiooa  :  in  the  thought  of 
the  artist,  \o  the  Instniment  which  he  employs,  and  In  the  matter 
that  he  faahiom.  Similarly,  nature  is  firat  in  the  thou|;ht  o[  Qod  ; 
tims  far  it  19  God  Himaelf.  and  in  Ihia  [mint  o(  view  it  is  inviola- 
ble, irreproachable,  indefectible.  Nature  is  then  in  the  heavens 
aa  in  an  instrument  b;  means  of  which  the  supreme  (çoodnesa  ia 
exteriorly  reproduced;  and,  aa  this  instrument  ta  perfect,  nature 
is  also  there  without  flaw.  It  is  Anally  in  the  mattor  fashioned  ; 
and  there  alone  is  It  that  the  divine  action  and  the  celestial  influence 
enconnteraradicalprincipleof  imperfection  which  Ihoy  may  correct 
but  not  destroy  :  thPre  alone  ia  foimii  in  nature  Uie  antagoniani 
between  good  and  evil' 

■  ParailLw,  l.,l;i[.,*;xx;il.,8;  vUl..M.— Interno.ii.,  38.— DeMonoreft- 
«I.  /I/.  —€.l.  Plalo,  Theœtet.  Timseus.— Cbalddlos,  (ti     Timainnt  4,  3^,   Of" 

rei^lpleatb Ihid.,'i*.    And,  as  great  thonft'its  am  perpetuated  in 

Breat  mlnd»,  sec  In  Hie  Elcvotimn  on  the  Myslerlos,  by  Boaauet,  the 
aeTentli  Kl'i'dCiun,  lid  week:  De  La  Fi<:iiiulifd  ace  artg. 


le  ot  theae  researclies,  Oood  hoa  already  often  re- 
.  vealed  itself,  but  partially,  as  if  in  shadow  or  behind  a  doiid. 
w  ootne  to  look  upon  it  face  to  face,  to  reach  it 
by  riaing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — from  man  to  Hociety, 
from  tiiis  morlid  life  to  iinmorwlily,  from  creatures  confined  with- 
in the  limitations  ol  matter  and  of  time  to  Huperior  beings  who 
never  were  subjected  to  such  bonds. 
I. 
1.  Good,  for  man.  is  that  wliich  he  ought  to  he  ;  it  is  tlie  last 
end  of  his  existetico.  This  end  njay  be  couaiderod  lioth  as  exter- 
ior, since  we  tend  toward  it,  BTid  as  interior,  since  a  time  cornea 
when  we  attain  it  Good  perceived  as  without,  tho  possession 
of  which  we  Htriveto  obtain,  is  happiness;  good  conceived  as 
within,  and  which  we  are  to  realize  in  ourselves,  is  called  perfec- 


The  end  ot  man  is  made 

nanileat  lo  him  by  an  insti 

ct  which 

divine  goodness  has  placed  i 

him  ris  a  germ,  obscure  in 

ila  begin- 
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Diilj;!!,  aud  eaaj  to  QonfoLmd  with  the  common  appetites  of  tl\e 
brutes.'  He  first  perceires  the  esislence  of  aome  unknown 
thing  to  which  hs  aspires,  in  which  alone  his  desirea  will  find  re- 
pose. Then  he  aeeks  it  :  considering  the  beings  tliat  surround  him, 
lie  distinguishes  and  prefers  himseli.  Theji  he  dis tiogui shea  in 
himself  several  parta  ;  he  prefers  that  whicii  is  the  moat  noble, 
ijamolf,  tlie  soul:  nnd,  as  it  ia  uatural  to  take  pleasure  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  thing  loved,  he  takes  pleasure  above  all  in  the  use 
of  the  faoullieB  with  wliicli  liis  soul  hus  been  endowed.'  Ho 
tlience  loams  tliaL  lie  was  not  lioni  to  lend  the  groaa  life  of  liji: 
brutCE,  but  to  luve  and  to  know.'  Now,  If  the  two  priniHpal 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  intellect  and  will,  two  kiuda  of  functiouB 
are  lo  be  attributed  to  it — the  firat,  apooulntive,  and  the  second, 
practical.  Hence,  there  are  for  man  two  destinieH  here  below  ; 
the  ono  active,  wlierein  he   sncks  to  lalmr  iiimseK;  the  other 


lv,,33:  From  the  divine  gnoijneiM  sowed  within  and  intused 
the  beKlnnIng  a!  uur  generation,  ariees  a  erowlH  which  the 
uirmtii^,  tJiBt  iB,  the  appetite  uf  the  uatural  mtud,  etc. 

'  l'urgalurio.  lïli.,  13.— (iunvito,  Iv.,  22.^CT.  Plato.  Banquet.  Thiedrua. 
i.  la.Sff,  q.  10,  art.  1. 

'  Interao,  sxvl..  *'. 

Te  v-ese  nut  maile  U)  live  like  uuiu  \tu\>x. 
But  lor  pursuit  dI  virtue  and  of  knowledge. 
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contennplttljïe,  wherein  he  conaiders  the  operationB  of  Grodandol 
nature.  These  two  deatinies,  figured  in  the  Old  Tealamem  by  Lia 
and  Bacliel,  and  in  the  Now,  by  Martha  and  Mary,  are  represont- 
ed  in  the  poem  by  Matilda,  the  great  counteas,  the  iudefatigable 
ally  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  by  Beatrice,  the  inspired  aaiiit.  i  Active 
life,  bj  developing  the  will  of  nmn,  leads  liim  to  a  first  degree  of 
perfection,  and  tho  consdouBneBs  he  has  of  this  perfection  attain- 
ed, giseahima  ârsl  meaaure  of  happinoHs.  But  the  contemplative 
life  is  the  better  part,  aince  it  consista  in  tlie  eierdxe  of  the  moBt 
eicellent  faculty,  the  intelligonc*.  Now  the  intelligenco  cannot 
here  below  attain  to  its  moat  complete  einrciae,  which  is,  to  eon- 
template  the  Being  aoveroignly  intelligible,  God.  Hence,  the  end 
which  is  truly  the  last  end,  perfection  and  happineaa  really  worthy 
of  die  name,  are  not  to  be  attained  in  this  world.  The  three  wom- 
en who  wont  to  visit  tbe  Saviour  ul  the  sopulciiro,  did  not  find 
Him  there,  liut  iJiey  fouud  in  His  plaixi  an  angel  who  said  Vi  them  : 
He  is  not  here,  you  will  see  Him  elsewliere.  Similarly,  tliree 
sehuols,  that  of  Epicurus,  that  ol  Zoao,  andtlialof  Aristotle,  seek, 
in  the  terrestrial  sepulchre  which  we  inhabit,  the  sovereign  good 


'  Pii[»alorto,xi»11..33;iirtll.,15;ïïx..  II.— Convllo.lï.,  17:  II..  3.  ett 
—Cr.Aristol.,  Ethics,  L.B;  i.,  Bivli.,  H.-Llaauil  Bacftei,  Blcharcl  otsi 
Victor.  It*  Traxvxr.  oâ  conUmiiL,  1.  iConinieoIalorB  diSvr  great];  li 
regard  to  the  peiBOnaBtï  of  Matilda,     Tr.) 
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anil  fail  to  lind  iL  liiii  [lio  ïulprior  fœliug  wlii<;li,  like  a  lieavan- 
1/  measetiger,  comes  tu  11a  from  above,  iiiiike»  knowu  to  ua  that  iu 
another  liie  that  Gùod  awaits  us.  1 

Thus  the  confused  icstlncc,  the  awukening  of  whicli  we  have 
indicated,  ia  no  other  than  the  love  of  Good,  Itie  innate  and  un- 
dying thiraC  for  iinWiiiided  happiness.  It  iioutralizoB  in  us  ilie 
power  lA  [he  laws  of  nature  whicli  would  keep  ua  chaiued  to  this 
earth  ;  it  Ufls  us  inU>  a  higher  and  purer  apherc  \  it  leads  ns  bu- 
jood  the  ordinary  conditiona  of  humanity,  and,  to  ospross  in  a  new 
word  ths  new  existence  into  whtdi  it  initiates  us.  it  tranahwuixn- 
aie»  ns.  '    We  are  more  defective  mitea,  but  one  day,  when  our 


'  Conyllo,  Iv..  aï  ;  B7  these  tlirw  women  niiiy  be  underalood  the  three 
sectaol  the  BCtivellte.  nanieJ;,tlie  Epleureana.  tbe  Stoics,  aadtbu  Ferlia- 
IHtlCB,  who  go  10  the  Eepulrhre.  that  la.  to  tbe  present  world  nhkh  la  the 
receptacle  of  corruptible  Uilngs,  sud  aek  fur  the  Saviour,  that  Ib  to  sa;, 
beatitude,  and  do  nut  find  Him.  but  tliey  do  nnd  a  yuutb  In  wblteBBnnents. 
wbo.. .!«  our  nobility  wblch  rames  from  God  .. .  and  be  sais  loeaeh  one 
of  these  sect&  that  is.  to  whoiniwever  Koea  HeeklnK  beatitude  in  theactlve 
lite,  tbat  It  ia  not  bere  . , .  otc— Cr.  Plato.  Epinomla.— Gt  Tbomaa.  la.  %e. 


q.B,Bi 


.  42  ;  ijxlll.,  lO.-Ifiid.,  II.,  T,  and  I.,  W. 
The  ooa-creal«d  and  perpetual  iblrst 
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iorniation  is  completed,  wD  aliaJl  hcgivoii  viinjjs  wlierewith  to  fly 
toward  the  Huprcme  good.  We  nre  as  creeping  worms,  but  these 
wonuB  will  devolnp  int«  mnçelic  biittertiies.  ■ 

S.  If  siûenee  ia  tlie  goverEign  bentitiide  of  the  Intelligence,  it 
canliot  fail  to  attract  at!  men  by  urouning  in  tliem  tlio  iiisatiabli' 
desire  of  knownig,  anil,  on  the  other  hand,  It  must  sHIisff  tliis 
need  bj  apreading  itself  aVroad  without  being  eihauated,  giving 
itseU  to  all  willioui  aulferiug  division.  It  cannot  then  allow  it- 
self to  be  acquired  except  on  tlie  condition  of  being  in  tnrn  com- 
municated; thus  it  gives  rise  to  two  species  of  the  ezereiae  of 
thought — stud;  and  teaching.  '  Now,  stnây  and  teaching,  to 
attain  their  purpose,  liovo  need  of   a  direction   which   long  habit 

'  Puntatorto,  %..  *!. 

!>.>  ye  not  TOinprelienil  Uiat  we  are  wormi'. 
ncim  to  bring  fortb  tbe  anRClio  butU^rfl.r 
That  nietb  nnw  Judgment  wJthoul  srreeu  ! 
Wtir  tloats  aloft  your  »|>lrU  blgb  1"  air  1 
Lllie  are  je  nolo  Inaecla  unfleveloped, 
Eien  as  tbs  worm  In  wboui  tormalion  IvXal 
'  Paradise,  b..  4. 

Ve  otber  few  wbo  bavc  the  nei'l:  u|illfle<l 
Betlm«  to  tti'  bread  nf  Anxels  upon  wbli^b 
Ooe  Uret^  beiv  and  groKs  nut  xatsd  br  11. . . 
OonTlIo,  I.,  1.— CI.  Irlatol,.  MMapby»..  1.  ^t,  DlnnysliisUie  Arcipaiilie.ili 
*tol*a(i  Hiemrrhlo,  Til. 
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n  give  tliem,  Tli 
e  of  intellectMHl  v 
D  of  tlic  truUi  to 
triilha,  tlie  aweoter  and  m 
il  IL'  fow  and  incomplete  ni 
iliiiigs,  give  rise  to  morB  j 


jinbilh  wliLcli  direct  thought  receive 
DBB.  TliBj  have  their  rowaid  in  tlie 
hich  they  lead  ;  the  more  HublJme  the 

ions  which  we  can  liave  o(  Inrisiblc 
'  in  the  liuman  mind  than  the  pnifnse 


and  certain  infonnation  whiuh  we  obtain  through  the  soiiBe^.' 
Wi!  have  elsewhere  mentioneil  the  discouragiements  and  illn- 
sions  wliich  appear  to  deprive  ua  of  access  \a  philosophical  tnitlis. 
We  miiat  not  forget  the  wonderfnl  aasiBtHnce  which  Ciftises  ua  to 
trinmp)i  orcr  these  obstacles  :  die  sudden  liashes  of  light  illumin- 
ing the  darkened  nnderstanding,  the  inspirations  reviving  the  ex- 
hausted imagination,  and  that  power  which  is  manifestad  in 
certain  persona,  ime:!pcct<?d,  impersonal,  irresistible,  which  men 
have  tliought  dcai-ended  directly  from  heaven,  witness  ttie  name 
which  they  have  givezi  to  il,  genins.' 

3.  Tu  the  need  of  knowing,  corresponda  the  need  of  loving. 
Or  rather.  t))e  same  germ  of  love,  which  by  a  wise  intellectual  cul- 
ture turns  toward  the  true,  when  compasaed  about  with  a  wiae 
moral  culture,  will  be  directed  toward  that  which  is  good.*      A 


'  (.«QVlto.  It.  IT;  11..  3. 
1.,  finwrira. 


-Intel  lerluB 


9.  Ariatol..  Btblifl.li 
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provLdentiui  initiative  is  exerted  wit)iin  us  uuknown  toouraelTSB; 
it  is  shown  by  felicitous  dispositioiiB  varyiog  witt  tlia  ages  of  life. 
Adolescence  has  for  Its  own,  obedience  and  sweetness,  modesty 
ftod  Iffifiutv  :  modeaty,  whicli  comprises  humility,  purity,  sad 
sliame  ;  beauty,  which  consists  in  the  proportioo  and  healthful- 
ness  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  in  their  Sdelity  in  conveying  the 
impresaiooa  of  Uie  soul,  in  corresponding  to  its  impulses.  The 
ornaments  of  youth  are  lendemesa,  courtesy,  loyalty,  tempérance, 
and  strength.  We  may  say  tisat  the  last  two  are  the  bridle  and 
tho  spur  which  reason  employs  in  governing  the  appetites,  as  tlie 
rider  governs  a  generous  Bleed.  Old  age  is  the  tjnie  when  theU- 
borious  acquisitions  of  past  years  are  to  be  communicHled;  it 
is  the  liour  wlieu  tlie  rose  opens  and  sheds  abroad  its  perfume. 
The  quulitiea  proper  to  it  are:  prudence,  justice,  beneficence,  and 
affability.  Finally,  IhehiBl  oge  rests  inaserene  and  pious  eipeo- 
lation  of  death,  in  a  grateful  remembrance  of  past  days,  in  an 
atfectionata  aspiration  toward  God,  who  is  very  near.  '  Th  lis  far 
we  have  enumerated  on]y  the  simple  dispositions  which  may  be 
found  innate  in  the  soul.  But,  on  the  one  buud,  if  tliey  have 
not  been  thus  deposited  aa  Beed,  tliey  may  lie  engrafwd  by  educa- 
tion,'     And  on  the  other,  the  will  must  cooperate  toinsore  their 
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bloBBODiing  and  tlieir  detitiitivf  iriiotiticatioD.  By  repeated  actB 
it  makes  Uium  pass  from  the  Blute  of  Bimpte  diapositioaa  to  the 
Htate  of  habits.  Now,  a  liabit  of  the  will  wliioh  causes  tlie  proper 
means  lo  be  selected  between  opposing  oxceasoa,  constitutes  that 
in  which  coosisl»  virtue.'  We  may  count  elaveci  moral  vi 
courage,  temperance,  libBra,Ut3>,  magnifleence,  luognanimitj,  the 
moderate  love  of  piililic  chargo[<,  muiiKiietudo.  affability,  veradty. 

We  may  again,  iu  accordanoe  with  a  still  more  renowned  class- 
iflcation,  diatinguisli  the  Gurdinal  and  the  Theological  t 
The  fonner  are  four  in  number  :  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and 
temperance.  These  hare  their  root  in  nature,  and  their  r< 
pense  in  the  happinem  of  this  lite.  They  then  have  existed 
among  men  of  every  time — the  precursors  of  revelation,  preparing 
Ihe  way  before  it.'  Tlie  three  other  virtues,  unknown  to  those 
who  have  not  been  visited  by  revelation,  descended  from  heaven 


'  Convlbi,  iv..  17.     C(.  Arlstul.,  Ethlca.  II..  6.  St.  Thomas.  1 

■  OoDVlto.  Iv..  17.    01.  Arlslot.,  Ethics.  Hi..  G:  Iv.,  xmssaim. 
'  PuTgalorlo,  nil-,  H. 

I'pon  UiH  left  hand  four  made  holiday 
Vested  Id  purple,  (ollowlng  the  measure 
or  one  ol  tlietu  with  CUree  sya<  In  her  head. 
Paradiso,  i..  ilv..  ivlU..  ill..  fNUHlm.    De  MmxarcMa,  111.    Oojvlto 
1*..  Ea.-Cf.  Plato,  Laws,  1.— Cicero,  tk:  Offli-iin.  1. 
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in  company  wiOi  ravulSitiou,  anA  they  will  one  day  return  whence 

they  came.     These  are,  faith,  hope,  and  charity.' 

Faitli  may  be  deQued,  the  substance  of  thin)):s  liopeil  for,  tlie  evi- 
dence of  thlngB  Qol  seen  :  the  subslanue.  fur  they  liave  Ear  us  in 
this  world  no  other  reality  than  that  which  out  belief  givex  to 
them  ;  and  the  eridence,  tiecause  these  bohef^  became  the  eaaentlal 
premiflBS  of  eTery  ulterior  eyllogiam.'  Hope  ia  tlie  certain  eipec- 
tation  oC  future  reward,  bnsi<diipoii  tho  knowledge  of  the  goodness 
of  Otxl,  and  on  the  coneciouHuess  of  u  sincere  effort  made  to  corres- 
pond with  assistance  received."    And  lust  comes  charity,  the  love 


'  Piirnatorlo,  xil]i..41:iixl.,3I.  £>r  ViiiirirGhln.  jlL~rr. 
VlrtUPs.  HUi[h  at  St.  f  Ktor.  Srrflui  W,  and  St.  Tbomas,  prims. 

'-'  Pamdlso.  ixlv-,  S2. 

Faith  is  the  subaumve  ut  the  things  ne  hope  tr«, 

■    •    "    The/ eiisl  there  only  in  belief,    ' 
And  It  tataovelh  us  f  rum  (bis  belief 
To  reason  wltbout  havinR  other  sight. 
Anil  hence  11  hns  the  nature  nt  evidence. 
Cf.  91.  Thuniss.  prima,  secund»'.  q.  4. 1. 
■  Parulinn.  xxv..2a. 

Hope,  said  I,  is  the  certain  eipectatlon 
Of  future  glory,  wblch  is  the  etTei^ 
01  gnce  divine  and  merit  precedfut. 
CI.  Bt.  Thoniam  tirlms,  aecundie.  ii-  «2.  4. 
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thority  concur  in  making  U3  recogniae  aa  the  necessaiy 

object  of                             1 

oiir  afflections;  of  that  living  good  which  runs  to  me 

t  love,  m                           J 

light  lends  to  thebodycapnbleot  reflecting  it;  which  ia 

bj  being  slmred,  which  given  ilaolf  with  so  mucli  the  mo 

e.cflusive-                 ^^^1 

ness  BB  it  is  Eovight  with  more  anior,  and  makes  itself  be  the  mora                 ^^^ 

lovad  where  there  are  a  greater  number  who  love  iL  ' 

Sut  thia 

'I>aradl80.xxvi„0. 

'    -   •    •    By  philosophie  arBumenla, 

A  ml  br  BUttiorlty  tbu  hence  iisiasBà!,. 

Such  love  must  needs  ImpilQt  lt«ell  lu  me: 

Dotli  aCraigbt  enWniile  levé,  and  bo  mucli  rtbi 

Iter 

Purgalorln,  tW ..  39  ;  ïv.,  !3. 

ThBlsuoânessJnQDlle  aud  inelTable 

^■^                                Whi-'h  Is  above  there.  nmneUi  unto  love, 

^^1                                    A«  to  B  lucfd  body  comes  11»  aunbeBm. 

^^1                                 So  mueù  it  giïes  ilseit  as  it  Buds  anlor, 

^B                                    80  UiKt  as  TBr  as  charity  ejienda, 

^^^^^^^Ê 

^H                                    0-er  It  IncreBses  Uie  elemal  valor. 

^B^^^^^l 

^^^L                             And  the  more  people  tlillherward  aspire, 

^^^^^^^1 

^H                                    More  are  there  M  lo.e  well,  and  more  (hey  Love 

^^^^^1 

^^^1                                And.  aa  a  mirror,  one  rejects  (he  other. 

^^H 

^^B                Ot.  St  Bernard,  St  Deo  dtifoendii.-St.  Tbontaa.  secunda 

,„„«.,    H 

^H             3B.  q. 

J 
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love,  tlie  only  odq  that  is  equally  witlioiit  jea1oiiB<r  and  without 
deooption,  and  tliB  Liith  and  hope  acoompanjing  it,  all  three  di- 
vine virtues,  Me  nut  sparka  from  an  ordinary  liitme;  they  are  purs 
raya  emanatiiig;  immediately  from  Illm  who  is  tho  Sim  of  aoulit, 
who  enlightens  and  enkindles  souls  here  below,  while  waiting 
until  He  shall  draw  them  nearer  to  Himself  nnd  envelop  them  in 
Hia  glory.  This  Bupornatural  and  graluitoua  action  (generating 
and  remunerating  virtue  \  ths  existence  of  wliich  we  must  admit 
rf  WB  liavo  seriously  examined  ttie  myBterioua  phenomena  of  the 
moral  world,  is  itself  a  mystery,  and  we  name  it,  Grace.  ' 
II. 
1.  la  the  beginning,  the  whole  species  was  contained  in  a  single 
man  ;  and  the  perfections  which  liave  been  described  wore  united 

Lin  the  first  father,  the  typo  of  the  human  race  of  which  he  was 
to  be  the  progeciitor.  Also,  tho  almighty  power  thitt  created  him 
endowed  him  with  all  the  science  that  a  ëouI  sot  in  a  vessel 
of  Qesb  could  contain.  This  oxulicrant  thought  felt  ihe  need  of 
produdng  itaelf  exteriorly;  lie  required  a  means  of  B3:preasion,  in- 
tell^blc  to  the  mind  and  transmissible  by  the  senses.  This  ne- 
cessity engendered  Inngm^e.     Tho  primilJve  language,  created 


St-  Thoi 
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with  the  Hrat  soill,  whs  perfect,  an  was  ttiiit  aniil:  man  called  all 
creatures  by  their  names,  llio  sud  name»  being  not  arbitrary 
lerma,  but  words  bearing  with  them  their  own  deBnitian.  '  After 
tlie  fall,  science  and  the  primitivB  language  were  both  lost;  the 
idioms,  abandoned  to  the  caprïiriïs  of  the  dicers  races,  raried  and 
renewed  tliemgelvea  lilte  the  leaves  of  tlie  foroat.  Only,  as  the 
flrst  word,  tlio  root  oF  the  original  lattguage,  had  been  a  movement 
lownrd  God,  indeed,  tlie  very  name  of  God  (£/),  so  is  the  root  of 
the  fallen  longiiea  an  interjecticm  uïpressing  grief,  {nea  !  )  '  Thus 
have  wu  seen  systôras  and  soiioola  multiplied,  having  nothing  in 
common  but  their  inadequacy.  The  plenitude  of  science  coidd  bo 
refuiiiid  nowhere  save  in  ii  mnn  in  whom  human  nature  should  be 
renewed  and  iiplifl«dt  it  dwelt  in  the  sacred  breast  that  was 

'  Faraiilsu,  ilu..  K. 

Into  Dial  biMom,  tlioii  bellevesl,  wlienn 

Waa  ilruu  n  the  rib  to  furm  the  beauteoiw  cbeet, 
Whose  tasietoull  the  wiirld  is  coetinndeur,.., 
Wtaate'erof  ll);hl  It  bss  In  bumnn  nntere 
Been  lawlul  lo  poswas,  was  all  Inlused. 
C(.  Bt.  Bonavealum,  Oimpriuiiiim.  !(.,  «î.-Dante.  In  the  Paradlso. 
xxvl..  4IÎ-44,  supposes  IDe  natural  origin  of  lanuuage  aud  tiie  extlncliim  ot 
the  prlralrive  Inngue.    On  the  contrary.  In  the  bonk,  iJt  TultpirJ  Elo 
queiiriii.  hepreauniesthattbe  Urst  languafie  was  created  with  mac,  and 
Uiat  that  IttuKuaKC  was  Kehrew.  tit>.  !..  3-5, 
'  raradiao.  iitt.,  4rj.    lit,  y-a\gariISiifpUTMa.  lib.  \,  i. 
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piprcc?tl  nn  CalvaTy  Ijy  Uie  lance  ol  a  soldier.'  -Thence  it  was  to 
be  difFiised  among  the  sogea  of  tlie  sanctunr;,  the  Fathers  and 
DocMra  of  the  Cliucch,  within  that  Catholic  Strhool  where  so 
uiany  noble  minda  were  to  meet  and  to  follow  ooo  another.  Such 
were  Dionysiua  the  Areopngite,  he  who  with  hia  mortal  eyes 
penetratod  the  most  deeply  into  celential  tliingB  ;  BoethiuB,  who, 
OD  the  eve  of  martyrdom,  unveiled,  and  at  the  aame  time  cooaoled, 
all  the  miserieH  hidden  benoatii  the  ilhisiuns  of  thia  world;  Isidore, 
Bode,  Rabaniis  MauruB,  Aiiaeliii,  Bernard,  Tewr  Damian;  Peter 
the  Lombard,  who  aaid  that  he  accounted  himself  happy  to  be 
able  tu  cast  hia  Seiil^iiaa,  like  the  widow 'a  mite,  into  the  treasury 
of  the  temple;  Hugh  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  who  ahowed 
themaelvea  in  tbeir  conteinplaljons  to  bo  sometliinE  more  than 
mere  thoughtful  men.  Such  were  again,  in  timoa  nearer  to  our 
own,  Peter  the  Spaniarii  and  Albert  the  Great;  Bonavontum,  who 
bore  with  him  into  the  functions  of  an  aeOve  ministry  the  lofty 
mental  absorption  of  Christian  wisdom  j  anil  Thomaa  of  Aquino, 
whose  name  is  above  all  onr  praiao,  '' 

2.  ProTidence  haa  not  dona  less  for  the  realm  u£  justice  than 
for  that  of  truth.  Law  is  one  of  the  forms  of  Good  ;  and  as  Good 
dwells  in  Qod  Hiiuaalf,  and  God  wills  above  all  elae  the  perman- 
ence of   His  own  being,  He  wills  law.     Now,  aince  all  that  is 

<  Parsiltto,  ml.,  H. 
>Pu»ai»o,x.,M-«;  ill.,lMT- 
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willed  liy  Him  is  one  tiling  wilh  His  will,  we  must  conclude  that 
Law,  in  Its  essence,  ip  the  divine  will.  In  its  teoiporni  reslixalioii 
here  below,  Law  is  the  confarmity  of  contingent  facta  with  His 
Immutable  will,'  In  fins,  it  wo  tiike  the  word  in  its  most 
restricted  si^tiifi cation.  Law  la  the  sum  of  the  relations  roail  (o^ 
pnipcrf^)  axA  personal,  of  man  to  man.  on  the  observance  of 
which  BOcinl  order  depends.' 

Man,  in  fact,  has  liecn  placed  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds,  na 
the  horizon  which  separates  two  hemispheres:  the  world  of  cor- 
ruptible beings,  and  the  world  of  incorruptibility.'  Coordinated 
in  a  necessary  relation  t«  these  two  worlds,  lie  has  a  twofold 
mission.  One  is,  to  realize  the  entire  sum  of  well-being  possibiu 
ill  this  life;  this  end  is  reached  bj  the  accomplishing  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  philosophy,  by  the  practice  of  intellectual  and  moral 
rirtues.  The  other  is,  to  attain  lo  eternal  beatitude,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  a  docile  adhesion  to  tlie  teachings  of  revelation, 
by  the  exercise  of  tho  theological  virtues.'  However,  this  admir- 
able economy  would  soon  be  disturbed  by  rebellious  passions,  if 
these  were  not  restrained  by  a  judicious  curb,  and  directed  by  a 
goiding  hand,  if  their  impulses  were  not  modiSed  by 


1.  If.— < 


'  De  JfonarcMo.  IH. 


;e  Oiujrts.  s,— 81.  Buoaven 
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drcuinatunccB  :  lliecurb  is  Law  ;  thehuul,  authority;  the  exterior 
iiiruutDBlaDceit,  society.  To  Uie  two  mluiooB  of  nrao  corrwpood 
two  kinds  of  l&w,  of  authority,  of  aocie^;  the  one  temporal, 
ntiil  the  other  spiritiiul  ;  the  urgauizstion  of  these  two  sphères  will 
1)1)  more  nearly  considered.' 

The  unity  of  tlie  liumaii  race  is  a  fact  placed  by  all  beliefs,  an- 
cient or  modern,  beyond  the  domain  of  controversy.  ^  Hence, 
tlicro  is  for  the  huni&ii  race  but  une  single  and  commoD  terrestrial 
doBtination,  whloii  is  the  wme  as  that  of  each  lUKti  in  particular. 
This  destinution  Is,  to  reduce  to  wt  tlie  whole  power  of  intelli- 
gonue  with  which  hoisendowed,  proposing  to  hUnself  speculation 
as  Ills  principal,  and  practice  iik  lila  secondary  object.  Such  is  the 
all  important  purpose  of  dvilûtation  euiiro.  ^  From  another  point 
uf  view,  if  man  is  esaeotiitlly  social,  if  the  need  of  living  in  society 
groups  Individuals  into  familieB,  families  into  cities,  and  cides 
Into  nations,  the  same  nood  draws  together  the  nations  among 


■  Dt  Uunarrhtn,  IIL— PurmUirlo.  xvl..  lit. 

HMoe  tC  bnhuved  laws  for  a  rein  lo  place 
Behuved  ■  king  to  bnve.  who  iit  Ule  I 
itr  tbe  true  rltr  sboulil  rtlwera  Uie  to 
TbB  laws  exlm,  but  who  seta  lumd  to  thet 
Donrlto.  tv.  R.— VI.  St.  Thomna.  prlniB,  soutndH-.  q.  Wi. 
>  CoiivlUi,  It.,  15. 

■  Cc  JHonorrMo.  1. 
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ing  together,  left  W  the  Binbition  oE  prin- 
ce» iind  tho  caprices  of  fortune,  becomeE  collision:  this  is  the 
origin  of  war;  und  war  implies  l)oCh  llie  nhsenea  atid  the  import- 
ance of  some  l^al  order  that  may  peac<!fijlly  unite  the  nations  10 
make  of  them  one  oniveraal  societj.  '  T)ie  ineviliible  form  of  a 
society  thua  conceived,  will  lie  unit;  ;  for  unity  is  I0  our  mimJa 
the  primal  conatituent  of  tlie  divine  essence  in  the  imsfcc  of 
which  human  nature  was  made  ;  it  is  the  law  tliat  présides  over 
the  government  of  the  world;  it  is  the  condition  uf  existence^  of 
perfection,  of  harmony  ;  for  again,  one  single  will  must  govern, 
in  order  to  efle<it  unanimity  and  consequently  peace  and  concord 
among  those  who  obey.  Raised  to  a  degree  of  power  which 
should  leave  no  place  for  liesires  or  for  passions,  this  single  will 
would  be  conatraineâ  lo  1»  Just,  and  in  lum,  would  constrain  all 
who  might  Blinw  tlieniBelvOB  perverse.  The  rivalries  Ijetneeu 
princes  and  peoples  woidd  disappear,  a  general  security  would  l>e 
established,  under  favor  of  which  tbe  intellectual  and  moral  ac- 
tivi^  of  minds  would  be  developed.  The^  inductions  of  reason- 
ing, confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  learning  of  aiiljquity,  by 
Homer  and  by  Aristotle,  are  still  farther  supported  by  the  liisti- 


'  Puadiso.  vill..  40. 


Vould  It  be  worae, 
ltIsU^,  PdUUi»,  1., 
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moiiy  uf  Holy  Writ,  Is  Qot  this  enough  to  lead  lo  tlie  conclu- 
sion that  a  univereal  moiiareb;,  tbat  ia,  the  dominion  of  one  over 
iiiL'ii  Btid  things  in  tlie  order  oF  time,  ia  neceasHrj-  \o  the  vell- 
Iffing  of  the  world  ?  ' 

But  who  n  ill  be  the  head  of  tbia  luonurchj,  and  who  can  claim 
the  right  of  iiiipoaing  it  upon  men  ?  By  recognizing  Law  na  the 
diïine  will,  and  the  invisible  thouglila  of  God  as  tiaTieiated  into 
viaible  characters  in  His  works,  we  have  only  Lo  look  through 
history  to  find  signs  of  tilt  proviiîpiiliul  vocntioti  which  led  a 
privileged  race  lo  llie  empire  of  the  VMjrld.  *  Mai'velloua  signa  Rre 
nii't  witJi  in  the  tiiatury  of  the  Romun  people  ;  for  it  is  with  peo- 
plb!^  IIS  with  men,  some  are  burn  sUves  and  otliers  kings.  If. 
power  pertaliin  to  noUlity,  and  if  iiobility  in  its  origin  is  intor- 
I'liiiLigeablewith  heroism,  wimt  people  was  more  heroic  and  coaM 
more  truly  Ijoast  a  series  of  tiie  most  virile  virtues,  from  Torqua- 
tus,  C'incinimtiis,  Defying,  and  Camillus,  down  to  Sclpio,  Cato,  and 
I'ompey?  If  uprightuoss  of  inlenlious,  solomoity  of  declaration, 
moderation  in  victory,  and  wisdom  in  government,  can  legitimate 
conquests,  wliore  can  these  couditions  be  more  gioiioualy  found? 
If  prodigies  bo  required,  occurrent'osof  tlmtsori  are  not  lacking  in 
Cbe  anna.la  of  the  city  tor  wliose  sake  bucklers  rained  down  from 


'  Oonvllo,  jr.,  4.— De  JfoiiiUTJt jir.  llb.l.,  entire.— 
Prtiwfp,,  lib,  I.,  aip./,  %. 

I,,  in  Jjrtiif.— Cunvito,  iï. 


(.-  Rf gim. 
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lioaveii,  aud  birds  wutcheU 
than.-  I«  u  jui%m 
CDTiibaU,  RoiKf  slriitljlei]  !< 
AHSjria,  Kgypt,  Peraiii.  iiiidG 
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:b  pruptir  dEteuders  alejit.  U 
I  roBiitt  of  coiupetJdouB  mid 
empire  of  Ihe  ualions  with 
3I1D  Ml  tLem  all  behind  her; 
Hhe  ftpught,  as  if  in  »  judicial  diieL  against  CanJiage,  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  German}',  and  elie  boru  avraj'  the  honora  of  the  Beld.  Finally, 
If  u  yei  more  august  sanution  be  requiaite,  He  wlio  was  tlie  ex- 
pectation of  tlie  earth,  anil  who  Himeelf  waited  to  appear  iinUl 
the  earth  ahonld  be  reudy  for  Htju,  He  who  came  to  offer  a  le- 
gilimale  »)atisfai'tion  for  tlie  iniquities  of  all  time,  mid  who  could 
aocomplishiliisoiily  by  uudorgoing  a  legal  diaeUaeiueni,  ilieSonof 
riod.  came  at  tlie  moment  when  the  «orldwas  resting  in  a  general 
submission  to  the  Rnmao  [Miwer.  Heacuepted  tlie condeni  11a Oou, 
the  authority,  of  a  Roniau  judge,  delegated  by  11  Ciesar.  A.a  one 
Ctosar  was  the  miuistpr  of  divine  retri\mtion  on  the  person  of  the 
Man-God,  so  was  another  Cceiiar  to  be  the  ÎDStniment  of  thiit 
which  was  to  desH'nd  upon  tht'  deiuiâe  poople.  '     From  Ciesar  10 


'  PaiadUo,  Tl..  12,3a. 

Bebold  tiiiw  j^reat  a  power  had  mode  It  worUi] 
Of  reVBreni*.  begluninK  Iniin  [be  hour 

Wnen  PaUas  ified  10  give  It  BOTerelBQCy.  . 

Torqualus  itieaoe  ami  QuinctiUii.  who  from  I0 
rnbempl  was  named.  Decit  and  Fabll. 
It«cvlvDd  the  [Blue  I  nlUioRlJ  embalm... 
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Cieaar  the  KOTereign  vocation  w^a  to  dGKCând  to  Ck>natanljne,  and 
from  Justinian  to  pass  oyer  lo  Charlemagne  :  universal  monarchy, 
regeuerated  by  Cliriatianity,  receiving  with  a  new  name  a  new 
exiatence,  was  to  become  the  Holy  Romun  Empire.' 

Sow,  the  Holy-Empire,  founded  for  the  temporal  well-being  of 
men,  liaving  its  reason  for  esistenci?  in  the  necpssities  of  social 
life,  which  in  turn  And  tlieir  reoeon  in  the  corresponding  lawR  of 
pliyaieal  nature,  tliua  goes  back,  without  intermediary,  to  the  very 
Author  of  nature.  .  It  has  Ita  place  in  the  plnn  of  creation,  it  has 
l»en  realized  through  a  sKrius  o(  providential  events,  it  holds 
from  Ood  alone.  ' 


..Tlie  llvlntc  Juallce  lb 


s  Inspires  ni' 


U]N)n 


tuCUi 


CODVitO.    iV.,  4.  JI>(d.,   cup.  V. 

Thomaa,  At  Ra^m.  PHnciji.,  I 
'  Psradiso,  yi..*>i*;ai.  ' 

And  wbeii  tbe  luotb  uf  Lombardy  bad  Un«b 
The  HolyChurcl).  Iben  miderueatb  lis  h/Ioks 
—  -vT^  ■  ™''  Cbarlemagne  vlclorioua  auctor  ber. 

PiV-  *  J  'OeMonarchfO, lib. 111.  And ginee the diapoaiilon ortbls world tollowi 
tbe  dbpoalllDa  of  tbe  celesUal  spberea.  It  ts  necessar;  In  order  Ibat  tbe 
sslularylnstmotiongoC  liberty  and  peaw  may  be  aullably  adcvled  lu  times 
■od  places,  that  ibis  (errebtrlal  ruler  be  [nsplrsd  by  MIm,  wbo  directly 
beboldBllieentlredliipceltlaDor  thebeaveaa.  Tblscan  only  beHewbo  or- 
dained Ibal  diHposltlDn ...  And  If  Ibis  l>e  ao,  God  Diane  elects,  God  alone 
enallmu. 
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And  yet,  monarchical  authoritj,  even  while  Uius  iodependent, 
baa  its  llmitatioDS.  Tbe  social  order  exista  only  !□  the  interest  of 
the  liliman  race^  thej  whn  obey  the  law  were  not  created  for  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  lawgiver:  on  the  contrary,  the  lawgiver  was 
made  for  their  needs.  It  is  an  inconieslable  aiiom  that  tho  mun- 
nrch  ia  to  be  coiiaiderod  as  the  servant  of  itll.  '  Hence  power  in 
public  HfFairH  ceases  to  bo  at  the  service  of  a  small  number  of  meu, 
of  such  namely  aa  claim  superiority  under  title  of  nobility.  It  is 
this  verj  tille  wliidi  must  now  be  examined.  Nobility,  if  we  heed 
the  opinion  of  its  scions,  cousistn  in  dcHcunt  from  a  long  series  of 
opulent  aucestors.  But  we  can  rccogniie  no  rights  conferred  by 
riches,  which  juay  be  triply  despicable,  through  the  misBriea  at- 
tached to  their  possession,  the  dangers  attending  thPÏr  increaae, 
and  the  iniquity  of  their  origin.  This  iniquity  becomes  manifeat, 
whether  tlio  said  riches  are  the  result  of  blind  dianoe  or  of  culpa- 
ble trickery,  whether  they  proceed  from  «elfish  labors  wherefrom 
every  gênerons  thought  has  been  eicluded,  or  whether  tliey  have 
been  tranamitted  in  the  ordinary  course  of  snccessioo.  For  the 
order  of  legal  aucceaaion  !a  by  no  means  idcoLical  with  tlie  legiti- 
mate order  of  reason,  which  woold  call  to  the  ioharitaoco  of  the 


'  De  JTonnirhio,  1 


Saeunrtpm  Legeni  ylventea  non  ad  It 
Hie  ad  bos.. .  Monarcba  minister  nmn 
;i.  St.  Thomaa.  [irima.  serunda?.  q,  96.  4 
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property  of  the  deceased  only  the  lieif  nf  hifi  virtui-a.  '  And  aguiti, 
if  the  rights  at  (be  Doblos  spring  from  the  long  series  of  geneni- 
tiona  Co  which  they  can  point,  maHou  ami  faith  re-coniJiiot  all 
generations  to  the  feet  of  a  first  fatlier,  and.  either  aU  geueniUotia 
wore  eauabltd  in  his  person,  or,  in  iLiit  |ieraau  were  sliicken  br  » 
perpetual  plebeianimn.  Tlma  the  existeiice  of  a  hereditary  nobil- 
ity pre-Bupposea  the  inequality,  the  primitive  inultiplicily,  of  iIip 
races  of  men,  undbenu(>  uinis  h  blow  at  Glirisrinn  doctrine.  -  True 
nobHitj-,  for  every  being,  is  lliat  iJerfoclion.  «iihin  tl» limita  "f  its 
nature,  to  which  it  uiay  attain  :  tor  man  in  iKirliciilar,  it  in  tlie 
sum  of  felicitous  diHpoaitiuDH  of  whioli  the  germs  liavehceu  plant- 
ed in  his  nature  by  tbp  Imml  iif  God — whit-li  germs,  culijvnlod 
by  a  pen»TeriQg  will,  becomi-  nmamantB,  laJeul*.  virlues.  "  He 
from  vhom  they  emannto  varina  ihetn  accordlnp:  to  the  diversity 
of  functions  needful  for  sociul  life  :   lu  «oine  lie  gives  Mordg  [or 


■  Conïllo.  Csnisone  3,  lib.  It.— ibhl,  !v.,  II,  13,  18.  "  Mlffht  it  have 
pleased  God. ...that  he  wild  doe«  not  luHerlt  the  expetlence.  aliould  loae 
the  Inheritance  of  the  prapeny!  ", ,.  Ct.  un  Rlchm,  Hiem.  Parsdoï.,  1. 
— BMtblua.  Ub.  11..  m«tr.  3.  :>. 

>  Oonvlin,  Iv.,  H.  is.  «.  St.  Thomiu,  I)t  Hmdit.  Priitelp..  I.,  4.-(il. 
Bonaventura.  Serm.  111..  Dnmln.  1Ï.  piisl  Ptiitcaml.;  Sell».  I,,  de  S. 
Martino. 

■  Convllo.  Iv.,  16.  it),  30.  De  Uiimirrftla.  il.— €f.  St.  BnnBvmituni,  Iim', 
CU. 
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counsel] i tig:,  to  others  the  euei^  to  issue  commands,  and  agiLin  to 
others  the  unquestioning  rauraiie  required  to  execute  such  com- 
manda :  tlienoe,  inequiilitj  Buiong  men,  God  then  implanta  within 
IIS  such  qnaliliea  as  may  please  Him,  emplo^iiii;,  as  means,  celes- 
tial induences — sncb  iaIliiEinceE)  acting  under  His  Iiniid  as  a  seal 
to  stamp  the  wax  of  our  nature.  These  in Quen ces  whidi,  making 
uo  distinction n,  viait  houHos  illustrious  lir  obscure,  correct  ihe  ef- 
fect of  the  laws  of  generation,  which  otherwise  would  cauae  chil- 
dren to  present  llie  eiact  imuge  uf  tlieir father;  tfaey  interrupt 
tiie  aueceaston  of  cliiiriiclers  in  families;  lliey  oiiglit  also  to  inter- 
rupt ilie  claim  10  succession  in  regard  to  public  honors.  '  It  was 
necessary  that  man  should  not  Hnd  within  himself  hereditary 
merits,  in  order  that  he  might  seek  10  make  for  himself  new  ones 
by  labor,  and  that  by  prayer  lie  might  auk  for  tliem.  '  Functions 
llierefore  ought  to  be  pereoiial,  as  are  viioationa;   nature  ami  tor- 


iil  nan  Qiej  <h'  so.  II  belon  llier 
DIvpiBOlï  uuln  dŒom  dliemB  'f 


L'f.  Arlsloi.,  PollUoa,  I. 
"  nirgnlorio,  vlL,  <1. 
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tune.  Bo  often  contradictoi?  in  their  gifts,  ought  ki  be  set  in  uc- 
cord.  Hie  prosperity  of  the  world  depends  on  the  proper  Goluliun 
of  UiiE  problem.  '  We  cannot  deoy  ttio  coutiuitance  of  iJie  some 
virtues  in  a  small  number  of  illustrious  fmnilies.  But  then  it  is 
the  collective  gum  of  the  yirtues  n(  eacli  one  that  nmkes  the  glory 
af  all.  Nobility  is  like  a  mantle,  which  the  shears  of  time 
would  Hpceilily  slioneu,  did  not  each  genenitiuii  add  something  to 
its  length.' 

Temporal  society  conceived  in  this  way  cannot  be  completely 
realized  here  below.  But  the  poet  finds  the  type  or  his  concep- 
liims  in  b  better  world  than  this.  Heaven  lies  open  before  Iiim  ; 
he  contemplates  the  souIb  of  the  just  who  had  previously  occupied 
destructible  thrones,  now  gathered  iKigether  in  a  royalty  without 
ond.  Hb  sees  them  forming  of  their  glories,  grouped  together, 
these  words,  written  in  letters  of  Are,  as  the  fundamental  Inw  of 


^n 


■  Paradiso,  vlil.,  47. 

Evermore  nature,  (t  II  fortune  Ond 
Dlsïordaot  lo  It.  lite  each  other  seed. 
Out  of  its  region,  malii'iti  L>tll  thrift,  eu. 

OODTllO.  IV..  II. 

■  OonTllo,  Iv..  29.— ParadlBO,  ivl.,  3. 

Truly  tbDU  art  a  cloak  thai  quickly  ahonenj. 
Bo  lliBl  unlesa  we  plf<*  Ihee  rtay  by  daj. 
Time  goelh  mund  about  tliee  witta  bis  ibeaii. 
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political  coiimi unities  :  Diligite  jaeiiiiam,  qai  judicotis  tvrratii. 
Then  Ibe  letter  U  remaiiia  altme,  crowned  with  a  fiuming  aiiroole, 
the  iuitiBl  and  the  B;iiiboI  of  monarch/.  A  last  traDaformadon 
displays,  in  place  of  tlie  M,  the  eagle,  the  bird  of  God,  the  emblem 
of  the  noly  Roman  Empirti,' 

Parallel  with  uniyeraul  monarehj,  by  means  of  which  all  terres- 
trial iutureHU  may  be  regulated,  rises  the  uuiveraal  Church, 
through  which  the  religious  duBtinies  of  manklDd  are  la  be  accom- 
plished.  The  Church  can  pretend  to  no  auaeminty  over  the 
Empire;  she  had  no  part  in  its  oslabliaiimont,  and  no  legal  title 
authorizes  her  to  require  its  homage.  She  cannot  make  to  herself 
a  HQgdom  of  this  world  without  runtiiDg  counter  to  her  very 
constituUou  and  acting  io  u  maoocr  contrary  to  the  example  of 
Christ,  which  is  the  immutable  type  of  her  conduct. 

Another  and  a  worthier  empire  belongs  to  her,  tllat  of  etomity  ; 
she  is  the  depositary  of  the  divine  teachings,  which  aurpasa  all  the 
works  of  reason;  she  is  enriched  by  the  graoes  which  cause  theger- 
mination  o£  virtues  beyond  the  sphere  of  nature  ;  Catholic,  she  em- 
braces more  nations  than  any  secular  society  ever  joined  togeth 
She  too  is  monarchical  ;  for  amid  ao  great  a  multitude  and 
ol  mon,  harmony  would  be  constantly  disturbed  by  the 
ity  of  human  wills,  were  it  not  for   the   guiding  and  u 


I 


mpetuos-  ^^^H 

jclerating  I 
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intervention  uf  the  eorereigu  Poiitifi,  '  It  was  tu  prepare  a  seat 
for  Ihiij  necessary  pontificate  that  God  set  His  own  hand  to  the 
foundation  oF  Rome  and  of  the  Romun  power.  -  This  is  n-hj  the 
citj  of  Romulus  was  made  a  holy  place,  wh;  llio  utones  of  its 
walls  are  worttiy  of  respect,  and  the  grouud  upon  which  it  atanda 
is  worthy  of  more  honor  thao  men  can  well  apeak.  ^  It  waa  above 
the  burizon  of  the  seven  hills  that,  in  tlie  Upee  of  man;  centuries, 
the  two  suns  arose;  the  imperial  sun,  enlightenii^   the  way  of 


'  De  JlfnHarf  hid,  1: 


hjat 


!Se  two  bealltudea .  , .  we  n 

em  mean» nevertbtfloas.  human  cupidity  would  set  Uiei 

not  men,  like  horses.  reslrslDed  In  Ibeir  vagabond  bmtlabDeaa  b; 
bridle.  Whence  It  was  necessary  lor  man  to  have  two  direction», 
conJBQis  wltli  (lie  two  ends  proposed  ;  (bat  ol  (be  supreme  PoutlE 
sbould  In  accordance  wltb  Rerelutlon.  direct  the  generations  of  i 
apbrltnal  IsUdty  :  and  that  oF  the  emperor,  wbo,  in  aceordanoe  wl 
leaching!»  of  pbllusuptiy,  sbould  direct  men  lo  temporal  tellcitl." 
Paradlio.  v..  SO. 

Te  have  tbe  Old  and  tbe  New  Testament, 
And  tbe  Pastor  ot  tbe  Cbureb  wbo  guldeth  jon. 
Let  this  snfDce  jou  ualo  your  salvation. 


The  which  and 

w 

lat 

wlshlne  If 

speak 

betn 

Were  'Btablls 

the  boly  p 

ereln 

tbe  greatest  Pete 

Iv..  5.  '■  Hence 

WB 

ca 

re  toe 

oable 

'  Convlto, 

a  apeclsl  birth,  a  special  process  tboufibt  o 
tbatDftbehnlyclty.  And  certainly  1  an 
Stones  standing  Id  lia  walls  are  worthy  of 
whereonltlssealed  IB  worthy  beyond  all  t 


1  that  the  soU 
i  been  predicated  and 
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ihis  life,  and  ihu  suti  ol  iho  papacy,  iUuiniuatLDij:  Ihs  way  leading 
to  haaveii.  We  liave  seen  tliese  (wo  stars,  igiiilting  their  proper 
orbits,  claab  one  against  the  other,  and  we  have  tliought  them 
oclipaod.  '  We  Imve  witnesaed  llie  atruggloBuwuitiugtlie soldiers 
of  Christ  in  thin  u'orld.  and  the  disordi?r  introduced  into  tlieir 
rank»,  notwicbittanakig  tlie  cffortâ  miule  hj  their  etornal  Head  tu 
rally  them  around  Himself.  '  The  citj  of  God  cttnnnt  tlien  espect 
(o  reach  its  complete  realization  under  the  laws  of  time.  The  true 
Rome,  sa;s  the  poet,  is  the  Home  of  which  Christ  is  a  Soman  ; 
the  typicu]  society  is  that,  of  which  Christ  is  the  nslble  Superior. 
He  who  would  comprehend  the  vIcisaitiideH  ol  the  CJuircli  in  its 
present  slrupgles,  must  previously  consider  it  in  its  Iriumpli.  ' 


III. 
I.  Beyond  the  cclcatiHi  H]diorcB  n 


1  (Jie  stars  revolve,  be- 


Paradlao, 

11..  IH. 

Purgatori 

SXIil..  31- 

.Thal  Rome  «herp  Clirt«l 

Sid..  UTi. 

iS. 

Theclolslflr 

WUereln  Is  Christ  the  atibol 
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TOrtei,  is  fouud  the  empyreiku  heaven,  puro  liglit,inl«llectualllgllt 
filled  willi  love,  love  of  tlio  true  good,  source  of  all  joy,  joy  which  - 
tranBCeads  all  imaginable  delighta.  '  This  place  is  tlie  couimon 
abode  of  souls  puriBeiJ  by  the  trials  of  this  life  or  by  the  cipiations 
which  follow  it.  If  we  Bometimes  imagine  them  placed  at  unequal 
hei(rbla  among  the  innumerable  orbs  that  llirong  the  finuacaenl, 
this  image,  which  takes  its  measure  from  the  weakness  of  the 
human  miad,  has  no  other  object  thsji  to  make  us  understand  the 
inequalilj  of  their  rewards  aa  proportioned  lo  the  inequality  of 
their  merits.  They  themselves  feel  the  justice  of  this  proportion- 
menl,  and  the  knowledge  which  thoy  possess  of  it  beconaei  a 
constituent  element  of  their  felicity.  For  the  love  that  renders 
them  happy  makes  their  wills  enter  into  the  eircle  or  the  divine 
will,  where  they  lose  themselros  as  in  im  ocean.  Thus,  under 
differing  conditions,  each  soul  llndsthe  term  of  its  desires,  that  is, 
the  sum  of  all  the  happiness  of  which  it  is  capable;  from  the  very 
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diversity  of  the  benelila  raMived,  results  an  admirable  concert  in 
praise  of  the  Hemunerator.  ' 

2.  According  to  tUc  law  pravailin)i;  in  ttic  three  kicgitoma  of 
the  invisible  world  bj  which  the  Wmporury  nbaencc  of  the  body 
is  made  good,  the  blessed  sauls  are  clod  in  sensible  forms.  These 
forms  shine  with  a  marvellous  brightness,  alvray s  proportioned  to 
the  greatness  of  the  virtues  wtiich  it  crowns.  The  ilrat  are 
merely  veils  of  light  ;  then  come  glowing  flamea,  incnndescont 
stars  ;  ail  that  is  msterinl  has  boooiue  api ritualized,  so  to  speak  : 
we  may  not  call  these,  shades,  but  glories,  livoa,  love^.  '  Here, 
in  fact,  the  organs  have  ceased  to  be  the  necessary  serrants  of 
the  intelligence;  thought  is  iutcrchaaged  wiibout  the  aid  of  Ian- 


■Ptradlw. 

It..  l!;m.,K4. 

"BrolHer.  our  wUI  Is  quieted  by  virtue 

Of  chartt  J.  Huit  makes  Ui  wlsb  al.ine 

It  lo  be  more  exalted  «o  asyired. 

PnW  the  will  o(  Him  who  here  aeeliides  us  ; ... . 

^^^^H 

r  Mv,  'tta  eBxeDtlal  lo  tuls  btest  eilsteuee 

^^^^H 

►     To  keep  llœll  within  ibe  will  diïine. 

1     Vberebj  oar  very  wishes  are  made  one  :. . . 

^^^^H 

k^iilblswllllsoiirpeai.'e:  tblslAtbesna 

1    To  which  Is  moMng  onward  whatsorver 

^^^^H 

1      tt  doth  create,  and  alt  that  nature  makes." 

^^^^1 

Tbeo  It  was  clear  (o  me  bow  everywbere 

In  heaven  Is  Paradise,  althoueli  tbe  imire 

or  «Odd  supreme  Uiere  rain  not  in  one  measure. 

Oonvllo,  til 

IS.— Paradlso,  vl.,  69.  -11. 

>   raradteo 

III.,  S;  v.,S6;  Till.,  7:  i..i,i..  elr.,  poBSim. 
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gMage  ;  it  no  longer  knowa  the  obataclea  placed  tj  time  and  space 
in  tliG  way  oJ  lia  eïplorafions  ;  the  future  is  for  it  liWe  unto  IliH 
past:  it  c*n  thus,  witbout  hindrance,  bend  itself  down  from  the 
lioiglitB  of  beaven  to  the  lowly  glcFbe  on  which  it  once  dwelt  ' 
lience,  the  memories  of  the  earth,  and  above  all,  the  holy  affec- 
tions there  formed,  are  not  effaced  Jn  the  bouIb  that  have  left  it 
for  a  bettor  home.  They  cast  down  upon  us  compassioDal« 
glances,  they  serre  as  interpreters  and  intereeasors  with  the  Al- 
mighty, who  in  turn  makes  them  Hia  tniuiBIer^.  They  are  chan- 
nels by  means  of  which  prayer  may  ascend,  and   grace  may  de- 


But  these  are,  Bo  to  apeak,  the  accessory  circumstances  of  be- 
atitude; we  must  penetrate  into  lia  very  essence.  If  beatitude 
nupposea  the  impossibility  of  the  oiistODCe  of  any  ulterior  desire, 
it  is  utfaitiable  by  the  human  being  only  in  l^e  complete  perfec- 
tion and  satisfaction  of  his  human  faculties,  Now,  of  these  fac- 
ulties, reason  is  that  which  rules  over  all  the  rest  ;  reason  can 
be  aatisfled  only  iu  the  contemplation  uf  tnith,  and  all  truth  re- 
poses within  the  Divine  mind.     Hente,  beatitude  consists  in  the 


'  Paiadiso,  iv-,  IB.  SI.  St.  Thomam  prtjnn,  q, 
Jtfnmi.,  ili.,ia. 
>  FarsdiBD,  ilv..  IB,  IntercesslOD  of  tbe  Bolnta.  xi 
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vLaion  of  God.  ' 

Il  i 

elect  perceive. 

that  haa  been,  i 

,ori 

lo  he,  eren  the  firal  conception  and  de 

before  the  word  that  nianifusLa  and  tlio  deed  that  realizes.  Their 
Bifclii  penetratea  to  greater  depths  in  proportion  aa  they  merit 
more.  '  The  not  by  which  they  soe,  is  tlien  tlie  basis,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  m&tler  of  their  felicity  ;  the  act  by  wliich  they  love,  is 
itstocm:  the  stemal  deuroea,  oa  they  niukc  tiiPinaolïeB  known, 
nre  accepted  and  accomplisheâ.  ^    Aa  ijitnillon  pertains  tu  the  nn- 

'    VaxtOSaa,  xxvlll.,  W. 

Prom  Ibis  It  niar  be  seen  huw  hleswdnesa 
Il  f oanded  In  (lie  fnciilty  nhluh  see». 
And  not  la  [bat  wblch  lovea.  and  lolLowfi  Dbil  ; 
And  or  this  eedng'  merit  la  the  measure. 
Convltu,  HI..  IS.  GpIW  dedir.  lUl  Can.  Grand  lii^i'r.— Cf.  St.  Tlmtnux, 
1-.  3"',  g.  S,  A. 

'  VUlnn  In  God,  Parartlao,  vlll.,  31;  li..  21.  2S;  jl.,7i  xv.,  21;  ixl.,  TO; 
xxlx..  -1.— Koowledite  of  the  (ulur^,  jJoasJm.  but  espfclally  iTll.,  a  : 

Even  HS  mlnda  terrestrial  ppR.'elve 

Ko  triangle  contalneth  two  obtuse. 
So  Itiou  beboldest  tbe  eoaliogent  tbtnga 
Ere  In  themaelves  the;  are.  flilng  thine  6 
rpon  tlM  point  In  whldi  all  timet  are  pre 
Cf.  CIcaro,  Sum Jiftim  Srfpduili). 
'  Foradlao.  Ul..  37.  See  above. 
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derstanding,  deltclalioci  perlaina  lo  the  will;  thus  beftljtude 
(knowledge  and  love)  la  tbe  atule  of  man  raised  lo  its  highest 
power.  From  another  point  of  view,  beatitude  U  God  Himself 
giving  Himaelf  to  be  possessed.  Man  and  God,  the  subject  and 
llie  object,  touch  one  4ijiother,  but  are  not  confouoded  together  ; 
the  fliiile  aubÙBts  distiuct  in  tlie  preuence  of  the  infinite. 

a.  But  a  day  is  to  come  wlien  the  blissful  iiniformitj  of  the 
existence  oE  the  aaiuts  wQl  experience  a  changu.  0»  that  day, 
they  will  retake  their  clotliiug  of  flcali,  glorilled.  Their  person, 
thus  re-esCabliahed  in  its  primitive  integrity,  will  be  inore  i^ree- 
able  to  the  Creator  :  in  return.  He  will  measure  out  to  iJieni  His 
graces  io  still  greater  abunrlancu.  The  clearness  of  their  vision 
wfll  then cc  be  heightened,  while  the  interior  glow  which  that 
clearness  maiutaius,  will  incrense,  as  will  atao  the  exterior  irra- 
diation which  mnst  bo  its  necosBarj  conHeqiience.  As  the  itioan- 
deacent  coal  iti  tlie  flame,  so  will  the  resuscitated  bodies  appear 
within  their  aureoles.'     Then,  the  guests  invited  lo  tlio  Ijanquet 

>  Parsdl»,  xlv.,  IB. 

WliBD.  RlortoDB  nod  sanrtiaed.  our  flesb 
la  reassumed,  tbeu  dbalL  our  penoaa  be 
Uore  pleB)ifn|[  by  tbeir  belOR  all  uimpLete  ; 
For  will  Innrease  Wbat  e'er  bealows  on  ub 
Of  llRbt  gratuiluua  the  Good  Sapreme. 
Light  wbfcb  enubles  us  to  look  on  Him  ; 
Tbererorp  the  vlalon  must  perforce  [QcreaBe, 
Increase  the  ardnr  «-bich  from  that  Is  Icloitled, 
Increase  the  radiance  wnicb  from  Ibis  proceeds. 
Cr.  Bt.  AugruMlne.  dcO'r.  Itcf.— SL  Thomas,  C[iiilr.Oen(.,fT.,  TS.-^ei, 
Bnnsvenlum,  OttpifwJid,,  vil..  38,  ». 
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of  eternal  life  having  taken  their  places,  that  festival   will  begin 
which  knows  no  morrow. 

To  depict  this  festival,  the  poet  has  gathered  together  the 
most  lovely  and  ravishing  colors.  He  sees  in  the  inidHt  of  the 
Empyrean  a  vast  reservoir  of  light,  extending  in  a  circular  form, 
and  reflecting  the  splendors  of  the  divine  glory  ;  around,  rise, 
as  in  an  amphitheatre,  shining  thrones,  whereon  are  seated,  clad 
in  white  garments,  the  teeming  ranks  of  the  blessed.  This  as- 
semblage is  comparable  to  a  white  rose  whose  innumerable  leaves 
lie  open  :  joy  and  praise  are  the  perfumes  rising  from  its  corolla. 
Angels  with  golden  wings,  like  swarins  of  bees,  descend  within 
the  bosom  of  the  glorious  flower,  and  then  ascend  toward  the 
Eternal  Sun,  the  rays  from  which  their  multitude  in  no  way  in- 
tercepts. He  alone,  in  fact,  satisfies  and  holds  fast  the  contem- 
plations and  affections  of  these  myriads  of  spirits,  an  Orb  never 
veiled  by  any  cloud,  witli  no  setting  and  no  winter-time,  untouched 
by  the  laws  of  creation  established  bv  Himself.* 

IV. 

1.  In  accompanying  human  nature  to  heights  where  it  thus 


»    Paradise,  xxx.,  33  ;  xxxl.,  pa»<im. 

O  splendor  of  (iod  !  by  means  of  whlcb  I  saw 
The  lofty  triumph  of  the  realm  veracious. 
Give  me  the  power  to  say  bow  it  1  saw  I 

There  is  a  light  above,  etc. 
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become»  transfigured,  we  are  led  \a  recognize  the  existence  of 
butures  of  a  higher  order;  if  we  admit  that  tlie  works  of  Qod 
cannot  be  aurpuBsod  iti  tnsguitlceDce  bj  tlie  [mngination  ol  mnii, 
it  is  enough  to  be  nble  tn  conçoive  of  possible  myriad»  of  spirit- 
n  order  [0  conclude  tliat  tbej  reaUy  are.'  TIliis 
;b  and  their  functions  have  been  divined  by  men 
in  all  ogea,  althongli  imperfectly  demonatruted,  an  the  light  of  day 
makea  ita  presence  felt  in  ejca  that  are  still  eloaed.  The  pagann 
cntled  them  Qoda;  Plato  named  them  Ideas;  io  Ibe  ordinary 
lungnage  of  ChriBliana  they  are  the  Angels:  pliiloaophers  prefer 
to  call  them  liitelligoiiccH.'  Faith  lukS  ront  the  veil  separating 
ns  from  ihoBc  eiceilent  creatiirea.  Distributed  tliroogh  the 
univerae,  with  wliieli  tliey  came  iuln  being  because  thej  were 
to  maintain  in  it  order  and  life,  iLeir  iinmlier  is  aa  )çreat  aa  Is 
their  perfection.»  Their  iinderstandlng,  fixed  in  the  constant 
vision  of  the  Irullv  does  not  know  the  allcrnatiotis  of  forgetfnl- 
ness  and  remembrance  which  are  our  portion.  The  illuminating 
grace  merited  by  their  fidelity  in  the  day  of  temptation,  forever 
couHrms  tlieir  will  (which  never  ceHse.<<  to  be  free)  in  the  habit 


'  convlto,  II.,  B. 

■  ConvlU).  11.,  B  ;  "  Flam  mlU  them  idenii.  wbicli  is  as  mucb  as  li>  say 
niversal  torm»  and  nalurre."— Cf.  Brui'ker,  flial.  rrffff.,  In  Piolmif. 
'  Paradlso.  xilx.,  13.  41.— Tf.  !*r,  Iilrinrtliis  tHe  Areopaglle.  <Ie  Rcrlead 
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of  JiisCiCD.'  In  ibem,  power  is  not  diEtin^iiished  from  act;  pure 
ocl  conetiliitcB  their  mude  of  being;  the;  are  intelligence,  tbej 
are  lovei'  Neveniielesa.  iinetjiial  amoDfi;  themselves,  tbey  are 
divided  into  tlireo  hierarchies,  of  which  eacli  one  is  subdivided 
iulo  three  orders.  Tii  eai^h  hjorarcliy  is  uttribiued  the  «peciat 
coQlemplatiou  of  oneot  the  three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity; 
to  each  order  a  different  point  of  view  ;  each  Divine  Person  being 

'  Paradl».,  11 W.,  Su-as. 

un  wbich  ai.'couiil  llielr  vialon  was  eialteii 
Bj  Uie  enlighlentnn  giar*  and  their  own  merit, 
Kd  tbat  Ibey  have  a  tu[l  and  ileiuiraatnjl],... 

Tlieiifl  anbslBDLVa.  since  In  God's  ranntenaoee 
Tliey  ]<wund  were,  turned  not  away  their  sfiflit 
I'rom  tbit  wherefrom  not  anything  Is  bidden  : 

H«aw  tbey  have  nnt  ttielr  iMon  Interrepled 
By  object  new,  and  benre  they  do  not  need 
To  rerallei-t.  tlimuiih  biMrrupted  Ibougbt. 

—  Love  unfettPrsd  In  Ibis  rvurt  sufflcetb 
To  follow  tJie  eternal  Proyldenre. 
ft.  S.  BliiDya.  Areop.,  de  Dioin.  ffcmiin.,  It. 

And  Bummltof  the  world 

Were  Uiose  wbereln  tbe  pure  ui't  uas  produred. 


I 


^}0  Ihiitr,  itmt  Cittfi^u  IWtHi^fi^y 

iMjoitila  ul  Mnn  w»i*l<1wiil  111  lu-lt,  i>ni>  li*  MHtimi*  lotlkvtwit 
CtHwK'  Tu  UiMn  D)Hiiiiwi|>liill*i>  riiiii-lliiii*  ii»riM)<i<iiili  wi  «uk- 
In  inlUMrr,  Til*  iillia  uliiMN  nl  tiiHP'lt  (M  Uila  iiiiiiiU'r  nluis 
til*  ii|iiiW«  iif  ttirun,  liM  ■  iii)>«lt>rl>iii*  •1||iiini'nUnii|  *  Mm  llm 
nii»iin  of  IliD  ntiiK  limtvmilf  «itlinnM  <  lliaj*  niiiiiiiiiiili'al*  In  lliniii 
It  ■wltuiiMw  (ir»)iiirtl>iiin|  l(i  tltn  htior  nliMi  liw  ■hwii  I'lihliidlail 
wldilii  (liwtiMiliM:  II)  ijil*  iiinwi*  III»)  liiinrvniH  III  dl  Diaiilm- 
nnniBiM  «f  ilin  iihrtlnl  »)>i-lil  •  tiitt  ilmlr  wHim  U  liy  imtwviiwi 
nimtlinl  Hi  tli'<  iii»ral  wiirtil  Kimn  itiulii  *)irlii|r,  KikI  iltnti  IIih 
niDil«l  nt  llii'lr  liliinttTilijr  itt«  <niii*lni»tnOi  III»  I'l»"  iltiniM  iil 
Ui»  liuiiwi  RiHiini-M*  Tliniiipli  U>i>lr  Mm  Ilii>  wwli  nf  rlrl»i' 
itn  ilvpiillMl  will  il«»«li>|i»>l  III  «niltk  If  III  tliii  liir*  >i(  I'lnwItMi 
Itioy  Ate  n  III  ^  III  mini  witll  iIih  lilnMnil,  III  hiivtliitir  tliiijr  «Imw 
llllllllM-llUBM  jiiitiiiw,  iiinnUHii*.  Illimill'l*  lit   Ml»  •lllTlillllV  flltl 


<  I'lmihii,  utiii..  •-«.  iimiH»,  \\.ih  IT 
tfunirA,  (I.,  Il,  -  (M,  IIdwiw,  ihimh.  i|  im. 

'  I'ltn  fïHiint.  |«u»lni,  IWtili"  Niiil»  "lit  iiiir 
imMi  (•Hii'MimiiN  ritiHiMiManna  hi  li»  fiiiitli  1  niHii  fKiniiiil  mkIiIii' 

INn>  th«t<tii>|"'li*n'lll"lil>t'll*lil  tllnilMMnllntlHi*'  ithMi  h»  In 
hvejia  iiMPh<ail|<im  tiMI1tt>i>lt'<«»DnUi  fNr  rr.  Miiili  nF  «i  vi.tiii 
«fi'Hiin.  ■IMmml.ll.K 

>  hinillni.  II, .«I  Till ,  lA,  Mii  It.,  «I.  I'll'.  t^iniDn,  II.,  H.    t1.  I'lm 
ll|iln<iilll>,  Tlniiwi»  -«I    TlnimM..!,  Mil,  IM,  I. 

>  iSiHdhh  II. I  Ui  1A,-I)f.  Wl,  tkniiifiiiitiiM,  Nmn.  nil,,  Ih  (fitnwnri 
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TliDir  fiirnililublo  ujiiuiHiuriiw  wlmii  aniil  lu  iiliaail»!  llm  Ituui 
laiiu*  uf  lliu  JuiiKiliii,  llliiiriliin  llm  ilMrhiiHwi  I'f  \\»\\.  Tlmy  wi' 
(KHiriWr  th«  wiiiiB  Nuniiiliiii,  mhI  mmlmi.  ilmiii  wlUi  iii'ini  m|U*I 
sliftflM*,  o»  l.lia  ciartlii  wlutr«  iIid  mIvhUuii  ur  Ihn  lui*  \i\  toiiln 
RlltliM  tliB  ■iil^Di'l-rimlU»  lu  <lla]>iiM.'  Kvori  Ihn  imhIhk  liilui- 
H(a  of  llhi  nrn  mil  luft  Ui  MMldaFil,  mh  wh  Itt  mir  iKiinrMiii'H  |i<'ii' 
«uma.  tie  wli'i  «fauUd  «plrlt*  Ui  uuiva  llm  Iiumvuiih,  ■id  W  iimku 
Rli  Htiiiil  ll|[lit  Klilnii  iijuiii  Bvtir}'  [«rt  uf  lliu  ulntia,  ului  uauiMliliuil 
ftil  I II  Util  I  garnie  (lut  ■luiiilil  iHapdiiaii  lumiMirul  ulnriiM,  kiiiI  iirmiit» 

tllll,  111  a|lli"   "I    i HII  IM'otiIKItl'Ilia   Hll'l    (iltoKltrlll,  111"   tfllUllH   llf 

tlilH  Wirld  ■liuiili]  iiiMi  friitii /Aiiilly  Ui  rniiillj',  nikI  tniin  iiniliiii 
U)  iiittluii,  TliU  IlitcthicniiUK  I'l'uvlilal,  JiidKM,  nnJ  (ovurn*  witli 
t1i«  wnia  wImIuiii  iw  ilu  llio  olliur  «giliita,  \\mi  luniipaor*  i  «it  tia|i|(y 
NU  ihwy,  ill»  tiii'iK  lliK  ipliaiv  ngnllilwl  U  liar  'Htra,  Biid  UJiiH 
IilMMiira  111  jix  iiiiHii.».  HliK  lnHHt*  i>i>l  il<i<  MmiiIivitiIm  of  IIium 
iwllii  iiiihIiI  i«  [iralu)  Imr,  miil  wliu  ihnIIkii  Imi'  iiiuliir  iIih  iiHiiin  nf 
Purtiiiin,'     'riiiiu,  Dvari  [ilnuo  Mill  avarj  IwIuk,  avHii  nil  ll Ic 


I  l^ndUii.  itil,,  /MhIiii,  furmUirli 
lMr*rMii,  II.,  «.-I'liriiHUirMJ,  i..  M.-nr. 
•  lufiriM.  >il„  ffi-M. 

Till'  I*  ■111  vim  la  m\  Biwivum 

lllvliiR  li«r  hiaii. 


'Ill,,  I 


.,U..  HO,  Mil 
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cuniBiancea  of  tiieir  eiialetice,  life  and  death,  all   things,  haSe 
their  UDgels,  rapreaeatallraa  of  the  divine  omnipresence. 

2.  One  Blep  still  remiûns  to  be  taheu.  and  the  inteUectnat  pO- 
Brimago  noars  its  end,  Bui  that  step  is  an  immense  one;  between 
Ihe  uppermost  lieighta  uf  iIjo  finite,  and  the  Iiiliiiite,  between  the 
loftiest  creaturoa  and  iheir  Creator,  atretehea  nn  atjBS,  to  cross 
which  requires  not  only  nil  the  combined  powers  of  reason  and 
faith,  but  even  more. 

The  worlds  that  wb  bare  traversed  sliow  fortii  the  admirable 
art  whicli  called  them  into  Ijeing.  Even  on  the  gates  of  Hell  we 
have  seen  the  imprint  of  poner.  wisdom,  and  lore.  Tbehea^ns, 
revolving  oyer  onr  heads,  exhibit  tu  us  their  endless  beautiea,  iis 
if  to  invito  us  to  recognize  the  Worker  who  fushioned  tliem.  The 
universal  niaveiuent  Inuring  aluug  the  firmament  supposes  an 
immovable  prime  motor  acting  on  matter  liy  tlie force  of  moralat- 
traetion.'  Besides,  given,  the  moat  obscure  being  in  nature,  it 
Hiust  have  received  its  eiistence  from  some  other  being  ;  and  Ihia 
latter  in  turn  must  exist  of  itself  or  through  tlie  causation  of  soiuu 
other.  If  it  exists  of  itself  it  is  the  First  Principle;  if  not,  we 
must  mount  still  higher,  and  multiply  indefinite!)-  ofËdent  canses. 
or  finaUy  reach  some  primordial  principle,  the  only  being  that  we 


'  Pm^atorJD.  i 
Uelaph.,  xll. 


I.  Paradlso,  1„  2fl.— Ct,  Plat. 
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â  ueuessarj',  Liecause  Eruin  il  ulane,  jnedmtely,  or 
imoiDâmtely,  hU  existences  emanale,  Qod  Uien  makes  Himself 
kiian'Q  by  proofs  both  ptiysicol  and  mctaphysicul  ;  He  has  maQ- 
iCesteU  Himaijlf  mure  fully  by  puuriug  forth  the  celestial  liew  of 
inspiration  upon  prophets,  eTant^eli^t»,  anii  apostles,'  One  in  His 
substance,  Power,  Wiaaom,  HDd  Love  subsist  in  tliin  in  v.  trinity  of 
penbna,  so  that  botii  the  sinRiilai  and  the  plural,  in  the  language 
of  men,  are  applicable  to  Him,'  He  Is  spirit,  He  is  the  indiviHible 
centre  whither  converge  all  Cimos  Biid  all  plai»is,'  He  is  the  cir^ 
cle  which  circuraserilies  the  universe,  and  whicli  nothing  cireum- 
Bcribes.*    Immongt',  BtPmui,  immutable,  He  is  the  pripial  truth 


'  Paradlso.  i 


IQ  one  Goa  I  believe. 


□d  wltb  desire,  bïmself  numoved  ; 
altb  not  only  bavc  I  proofs 


Pbyslfal  ïnd  DietBpbjeicsl.  but  giim  them 
Utewlie  tbe  trutb  UiU  from  this  place  rnlnsdown 

Bptsl.  ad  Can  Grand.— Ct.  Artatot.,  Mi-tapli,,  111. 

'  Intenio,  Ell,,  a,— Paradlso.  xlv.  WW,,  xrlv.,  47.— Dean  Plumi 


Where  wntrea  every  wbert 

'  Purgalorlo,  j|„  1.    Pamdlao,  xlv. 

Kot  circumscribed  and  al 

01.  SL  Bonaventura,  Comvcndlwa, 
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outside  of  wbicb  there  ia  notbluK  hul  darimess.'  In  His  thought 
all  crEsturas  ara  to  be  found  forcaeea  aud  co-ordinated  to  their 
end.  Even  contingent  facta  are  there  reflected  id  advance,  without 
tliereby  becontîug  neceasarj.  Thus,  the  glance  of  tlie  spectator 
OB  the  shore  follows  the  course  of  the  ship  on  tlip  n-atcrs.  hut 
dues  not  direct  it.'  He  is  also  uDbounded  goodness  .  and,  aa  the 
sovoragngood,*Heis  the  inrnriable  object  of  His  own  will,  which 
liipnoebocoHies  the  source  and  tlie  meaanre  of  all  justice. 

But  thisjiisticehaadepthsbeyond  the  limited  n>iich  of  uur  i«uop. 
iilte  lo  the  bottom  of  a  «ea  which  the  shorT  plummet  of  the  navi- 
gator voinl;  endeavor»  to  sound.*     Fiiiallj,  .ill   His  attributes, 

■  Psradlsa,  Iv..  39:  ili.,  aS:  >x«ll.. St.— n.  M. Ttiomas.  Piinia,  q.  IB 


OontlDgency,  ibal  outaMlH  of  the 

Is  all  depiuied  in  the  iWrtui]  n 

Ne««llj  howBier  Ihem-e  tl  lak 

Except  M  from  the  eji-.  In  wb 

A  iililp  that  with  the  ruprent  d 

UiluB.  Lib.  !..  priM.  4.  8.— St,  itonav 


'  ParartlBO.  III..  S9. 

Tbe  prlnial  will,  that  Id  itiKll  is  gnod. 
Ne'er  (rom  Uself.  tbe  Good  Supn^me.  has  moved. 
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raised  to  the  same  degree  oC  govereigD  perfecCioD,  ure  iiiHiiiUioed 
in  a.D  indestructible  equilibrium  {  so  that,  borrowing  the  laaguage 
of  numlwrs,  it  is  permissible  to  deBne  God  as  the  Primal  Ilqua^ 

Such  a  God,  sufScing  to  HimselF  io  the  solitude  of  His  essence, 
would  create,  not  to  increase  His  liappinesa,  but  tliat  His  glory, 
ehiiiiug  in  His  works,  might  witness  of  itaell  to  iaelf.'  In  tlio 
bosom  of  eternity,  outside  al  nil  time,  without  other  law  than  His 
own  will.  Ho  wlio  a  One  and  Trinal  entered  into  action;  Power 
executed  wbat  Wisdom  dosiguod,  and  inBuKe  Love,  opening  itstlf 
oui,  manifested  itself  in  new  lovea.  We  may  not  say  that  before 
beginning  to  create  He  remained  inactive;  for  the  words  befort 
and  after  are  l)anished  from  the  language  of  tilings  divine.  ïorm 
and  matter,  isolated  and  combined,  were  sent  forth  at  the  same 
moment,  as  a  triple  arrow  from  a  single  bow,  out  of  tlio  depths  of 
the  creative  thought;  and.  witli.  tlie  substances,  wus  created  tlic 
order  suitable  to  them.     Such  as  are  pure  forms,  as  the  angels,  oc- 


of  llie  c 


!r  occupied  the 


It  regions;  between  the  two,  matter  and  spiritual  form  w 


Cf.  Plato.  Phiedu. 
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liDÎCeâ  bj  on  indissoluble  bond.'  <Jreuted  things  are  the  spleudoi 
ol  the  imniuUblQ  idea  which  the  Fnthcr  g:oiiDraCea  and  lavea  witll- 
aitt  end  :  idt»,  reason,  word,  lii;bt,  which,  without  separating  it- 
ielf  From  Him  who  causes  it  to  plow,  without  quitUug  its  proper 
unity,  ahlnes  flown  Jrom  erentiire  lo  crealiiro.  from  catisM  to  ef- 
fects, until  nt  length  it  occnsions  merely  contingent  and  passing 
phenomena;  it  is  nn  illumlnaliou  repeatod  f rom  mirror  to  mirror, 
becoming  more  and  mora  pule  oh  its  distance  from  its  Source 
Thus,  there  is  in  every  thmgnn  ideal  and  incoriuptible 


..  Imita,  «s  ft  pleosed  him.  ' 

iDto  DBW  Lores  Ibe  Eternal  Love  uDfolded. 
Nor  SB  It  torpid  did  tie  He  twCure  ; 
For  neither  af  cer  nor  liefore  proceeded 
The  gnlns  tortb  ai  God  upon  tbune  walcn. 

Cf.  PliU).  Tlmteua.— St.  Thomas,  prima,  q.  44.  4. 

'  ParadlBo,  L.  I:  lUI.,  11.  Carj'aTr. 

•   •   ■   •   That  which  die»  not. 
And  IhM  wbli>h  can  dip.  are  tiut  setta  ttae  hoii 
0(  that  Idea,  which  our  Boverelgn  Sire 
XDRendereth  tovlojt:  lor  that  Uvel;  LlKht. 
Wblrfi  paiaeUi  Irom  hia  splendor,  iioi  diBjoinf 
FromUlm.  nor  from  [he  Love  triune  with  tbti 
Doth.  [hroDKh  big  liouDty.  n  


I>e9i«ndlnK  hence  ni 


Within  the  mind  that  In  Itaell  la  pertecl. 

But  ttief  together  With  their  préservation. 
OouTlto.— CI.  PlBlo,  Parmonld.,  Rep.,  vl..  tU.— Bathlus.  I.  111.,  metre 
0.— Et.  Tbomm.  prima,  q.  33, 1. 
*  (Ollter  readinRs  glre  "  R<n«  autMlatencea,"  Uie  nine  heaTeiia..~Tr.) 
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element;  buL  in  all  tilings  thai  come  into  being  !lllbjc(^t  to  ije- 
HtnictioB,  there  la  also  a  groM  and  periahiibla  element.  The  niHt- 
ter  which  is  in  them  exhibits  dispositions  and  undergoes  a  \'ariety 
of  influences  which  render  it  more  or  less  diaphanous  to  the  di- 
vine light,  and  cause  it  to  jield  Itself  more  or  less  faithfully  to 
the  seal  whose  impress  it  1»  destined  lu  receive.  Thus  the  im- 
pression becomes  blurred  tir  mutilu'ed  '  ind  this  imperfection 
lies  in  tlie  nature  of  thingi,  fir  Ha  whose  compHsses  described 
the  extremities  of  the  uniierse  could  not  have  swept  a  circle 
B'lde  enough  to  contain  Hia  Word.  Nnture  is  loo  narrow  to  en- 
close the  ioflnite  good  which  alone  can  be  its  own  measure;  it 
could  not  sulllce  to  realize  all  th  d  'gn  f  th  '  U  uatibl 
ArtiaL'    Finally,  it  it  is  d  fS  compre  eati 


bodies  by  a  God  who  is  p  r 
eSect  can   be   contained 
character  of  cause,  that  is 
a  spiritual  tieing.     In  this 


iiiiàiigfiûia  pkni 


Hjo--v> 


I  Paradlso.xllt.,  ;». 

Neither  Itelr  wax.  nor  iliat  wlitrh  trinpera  It, 
RomalnB  I  lu  mutable,  and  hence  beneatli 
Tbe  Ideal  alRnet  more  aoil  le»  s)itn«A  tlirougb. 
Convlto.  111..  a.—Kplst.  ad  Can.  Qra'id.—Ct.  Diuny».  Areop-,  de  Cœl. 
Hlerarch,.  Iv. 

'  PBjadlso.  xxxili.,  a.—Ct.  <>e  Catmf,  0, 
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Among  theso  innnmenible  works,  there  are  few  which  Sod  re- 
garded with  more  complacencj  than  man,  whme  free  and  im- 
mortal soul  presented  feutiirea  Hko  imto  Himself,  and  thus  Bolidt- 
ed  Hia  predilection.  Sin,  by  diaflguring  this  resemblance,  de- 
graded mau  from  the  rank  whicli  he  held  in  Ihe  affection  of  hie 
Creator.  There  were  only  two  ways  of  regaining  that  lost  rank  ; 
eilher  by  a  laborious  reparation  springing  from  Himself,  or  b;  a 
gratuitous  rehabilitation  granted  to  him  by  God.  But  it  was  not 
pOBBible  for  man  to  descend  bo  low  by  the  humility  of  his  obedi- 
ence, SB  he  had  presumed  to  rise  high  by  the  aiidadty  of  his  revolt; 
he  remained  fatally  incapable  of  oBerÏDg  Butisf  action.  It  was  then 
needful  that  Ood  Himaslf  should  act  in  hIa  favor,  either  by  show- 
ing him  mercy,  or  by  showing  him  both  mercy  and  justice.  He 
preferred  the  second  way,  whereby  He  might  manifest  the  union 
of  His  infinite  perleetions:  the  work  is  the  more  dear  to  the 
ivorkman  as  he  tlie  more  clearly  recognizes  in  it  his  own  handi- 
ernft.  It  was  more  bountiful  in  God  to  deliver  îlinjself  up,  and, 
by  undei^oing  the  punishment,  to  give  to  humanity  the  power 
to  lift  itself,  than  it  would  Imve  been  to  remit  the  penalty  due, 
without  an;  merit  acquired.  By  the  pure  nA  of  Hia  boiindlesii 
lovB,  the  Word  unites  to  Himself  our  inflno,  fallen,  proscribed 
nature.  This  humiliation  offered  an  adequate  victim  to  inflexible 
jUBtioe.     From  the  first  day  to  the  last  night  of  tho  world,  never 
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in  nor  will  bs  seen,  tbe  acconiplisiitoenC  o{  bo  profound 
Htid  luagDiliceDt  a  design.' 

But  redemptlim  is  completed  unly  by  the  succMBive  perfecting 
of  the  générations  wliicli  follow  one  unotlier  upon  the  eartli,  and 
bj  their  coronation  in  glor]:.  Thia  ja  the  object  of  that  eapecinl 
Providence  wliicliiB  ever  incomprelieiiaible,  whether  it  predeslinea 
the  elect,  endows  tliem  with  iiLiequal  gifts,  makes  (ivil  serve  in 
the  triuuipii  of  good  ;  or  whetlier,  altliough  inexorable  in  its  de- 
crees, it  aevertlieleaa  allows  itself  to  be  touched  by  prayer  and  by 
the  merit  of  virtue,'  uiid  attracts  our  intellects  and  our  wilU  in 
l.hB  design  of  thna  effec^og  the  concentration  of  all  onr  eflorts. 
For  the  Alpha  ia  also  the  Omegn:  the  God  who  has  ravealed  Him- 
self aa  the  Creator  has  promised  to  be  the  Remuncrntor:  He  is 
the  Cause,  He  will  also  be  llio  Eiid.' 
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Here  U  would  avt^m  an  if  the  poet  inusi  prov?  faithless  to  his 
ByBteiDatif  metliod  ot  procedure,  whereby  each  series  of  coocep- 
tious  is  reflected  io  h  corresponâing  vision:  it  would  aeem  as 
though  na  image  conld  here  oaly  hamper  the  thought.  But 
genius  accepted  the  challenge  ;  and  never,  perhaps,  either  before 
or  since,  has  poetic  eipresslon  riaea  to  more  perfect  purily  com- 
hiued  with  more  daring  energy.  The  heavens  opened  :  h  lumio- 
ou»  point  appeared,  which  sent  forth  rays  of  a  brightness  bejond 
nil  that  the  eye  could  husIjuu,  Amid  llie  sisjs  that  stud  the  skies, 
tlie  one  which  here  below  appears  to  ua  the  moat  minute  would 
seem  equal  to  the  moon  if  compared  with  this  indivisible  point. 
At  about  the  same  distaoce  at  which  a  colored  halo  is  formed 
around  the  orb  whose  ravs  it  reflecia,  a  cârele  of  fire  wheeled 
round  this  immovable  pwiil  so  rapiiUy  that  itd  swiftness  exceeded 
tlat  of  the  relating  Iieavens.  Other  concentric  circles,  to  the 
number  of  nine,  surroiwded  this  primal  one,  always  more 
vast  in  their  dimenaionB,  but  less  swift  in  their  course,  less  pure 
in  their  brilliancv.  Then,  as  the  poet  stood  in  tnispense  between 
ivtindcr  and  doubt,  it  wa^  said  t»  him  :  "  On  that  poinl  depend 
,  tbe  heavens  and  the  whole  of  nature."  That  point  was  God.  In 
IbocîitlïS  which  he  perceived  t»  be  mutually  sttnictod  towaril 
tttir  nwmoa  centre,  he  rect^nized  the  nine  orders  of  spiriiual 
«  tbtmwKes  diTwn  on  by  love,  in  turn  draw   after 
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he  endre  universe;  ihese  were  the  aijgels.  '  Then,  «hen 
h[s  sight,  miraculously  strengthened,  vraa  cnablod  to  guze  into 
IhG  puJiit  which  had  at  Hrel  so  dazzled  it,  he  there  saw  gathered 
iuto  a  single  beam,  ao  ta  speak,  aurl  redut'ed  to  the  state  oE  sim- 
ple light,  everything  that  is  displayed  ihrougbout  the  univerae, 
substance,  mode,  and  accident:  these  were  the  typal  ideas  of 
creation.  Within  the  samu  point,  bnl  at  a  still  grciiter  deplli, 
thrue  circles  were  to  be  seen,  equal  ill  circumference,  but  differ- 
inii;  in  color;  the  Second  vas,  as  it  were,  tiie  splendor  of  the  First, 
uitd  the  Third  like  to  a  fiamo  emanating  from  the  two  others.   Thus 

>  PandlM.  xivlll.,  tt-U. 

A  point  beheld  I,  that  wb^  ib;1iib  out 

Light  «o  aente.  tbe  slslil  wtijch  It  entindlea 
Must  vtoee  perron»  before  3ui:b  great  HCutenem. 
And  wbalaoever  alar  seems  smallest  here 
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did  Iha  Trinitj  maniicfl  Itself.  The  second  circle^  when  closely 
oonBiderod,  seemed  (without  losing  its  primitive  color)  to  bear  de- 
piclied  upon  it  a  human  form,  a  symbol  of  the  incarostion  of  the 
Word.  '  Whilst  he  was  endeavoring  ta  understand  this  woodrouB 
spectacle,  the  poet  thrilleil  with  the  Joj   of  oomprehension  ;  he 

■  I^radlso.  ixilll,.  39. 

I  saw  that  in  Its  depth  tax  down  is  Ijlog 

Bound  up  witb  love  totcetbe''  in  one  volame. 

TFtiat  UiruURli  ttie  universe  in  ttsves  Is  scattered  : 
BDtstsoL'e.  and  accident,  und  itieir  0|>eration8. 

AJl  interfused  InifelliBr  Ja  Eueli  wise 

Thai  what  [  aptak  of  Ix  one  simple  light. . . . 
Within  the  deep  and  luminous  aubslatenoe 

01  thB  Blxh  LlBht  appeared  to  me  three  oirelea. 

Of  tnioetold  color  and  of  one  dlraeDSion, 
And  by  the  second  seemed  the  Irat  reflected 

Ab  Irl9  19  by  Iris,  and  the  third 

That  circulation,  whli-n  being  ihUB  conceived 
Appeared  In  thee  as  s  reflected  ligbl. 
Wlicn  somewhat  conlemplsted  by  mine  eye». 
Within  luelf.  of  Ite  own  very  color 

SeenipLl  to  me  painted  with  our  eOlgy. 
Wherefore  my  sight  iras  all  abnrbed  therelD. 
or.  Plato,  Tlm^iis.  Eplnoml».— Bt.  Bonaventurs,  Compendium.  I.,  SB. 
—et.  TlHiinaa.  prltos,  q.  UL 
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felt  himself  to  have  become  aucli  tlml 
to  turn  his  eyes  from  the  point  wherei 


(  imposiible  for  liim 
«  concentred  all  the 
bliss  to  which  human  wishes  can  aspire  ;  and  bis  will,  sweetly 
attracted,  entered  into  llie  harmonious  moveiuent  of  unirerasJ 
order.  He  became  sensible  of  tlie  work  of  sapctifieatioti  within 
liim.  All  m^steriea  were  unveiled  to  him  b;  immediate  intuition. 
This  was  a  thinking  without  effort,  conaetiuentl?  without  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning  or  employment  of  memory;  it  waa  a  b1 
inlelligence  which  has  nu  name  among  men;  it  was  a  complete 
participation  in  that  philoiiopby,  the  only  true  one,  which  is  that  - 
of  eaints  and  angels,  which  ia  in  Qod  Himself,  the  itiHnite  love 
of  the  infinite  wisdom.' 


HI.,  tf.— OoDTlto,  UL,  la. 
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'II  the  urd«r  wlilcli 


rfurii» 


jitli- 


-rï*îr- 


iiicini:  snmsiliInK  of  Uio  ilcll)tlit  naninill;  folt 
bj  n  aou  who  cumus  iipoii  ladlontiuiis  of  his  tMhor'H 
lircsenee.  The  nioal  iib»tniui  iil™«  iiiMresl  liiin  in  llmt  Uiey  »ro 
rrlnb-d  to  otiier  Imnclioi  ot  kiioMledgo  Inadlii)!  to Dod ;  tor  in  in, 
iiiKresl  is  nininlj  ilie  «onBCioiiitnxM  at  n>]n<ipn.<:.  Rvftx  Uie  pro- 
iliiuliona  of  the  hiininn  mind  have  litllv  or  iiu  value  iu  our  af«a 
iidIms,  m  Ihey  lie  aiito  by  side  in  our  nieinoriM,  Uiey  hive  some 
bond  of  uiilon  >ni<iiiB  iheniMlvea.  A  ajMcni  wiihont  atiUoglM 
would  I»  >  sjitcm  willioiit  vatup,  But.  fnr  trom  inch  ft  ooiiditloD 
of  thinpi  l>eiiig  the  kctiul  fiict,  in  rvgard  to  pbiliaophical  ii;hIoius 
■11  IliD  mnucptloua  ut  pliHoaopheni  are  i>vi<ni>ppi?d  hy  n  ovrliJii 
nuinlmrofinHin  probleuiH,  to  which  Ihcrucan  1v  Iniln  certHin  nimi- 
barot  inliitionaariinswera;  thaMiuisn'r-ra,nooos.iiiril.vrepnkt»l,  l>o- 
oolno  rallfintt  paiiitik  sroimd  which  thlnkora  in  all  (i)^  hare  rnuKctt 
-thuiusclnit  lui  bfrlonglnp  to  divers'  schools  :  thi^y  nre  iiid<!«d  so 
charHvtorisUr  iimrl!*,  «erviiiK  lo  pliiaâîty  ouch  doctrine,  whi«h 
must  he  rMx^iiiiMl  m  «ntiT  timt  tile  doctrine  mav  bn  dul^ 
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liefincd.  Bcsid»,  overj  doctrinal  tenRhing  înevilablf  tshea  «o- 
count  of  the  labora  ol  previous  aiiefl,  euch  labors  wrving  ns  pram- 
iiws;  coneequeoces  Are  drawn  from  tbeso  wbich  will  lu  turn  be 
premiua  lor  limes  to  come:  and  tbis  it  ig  tliat  gives  to  sui^i 
icacliing  iti  rank  u  effect  anil  us  cniiae.  and  corifcra  upon  It  hi«- 
loricAt  importance.  Fiiiiilly,  n'liileu  (loclrinciliiii>  places  itselt,  un- 
i)nr  the  bewl  of  lUUtiuti  luid  ol  (uteniit;,  in  some  one  of  ihe  great 
{lunilieB  of  idras  which  wc  tlnd  recorded  in  history  (now  a»  rîTahi, 
iiow  ail  alliea,  but  alwaj-s  liviii)f),  it  aliam  iu  the  portion  of  irutli 
which  is  in  ilicoi  und  which  i^ires  Uicni  life:  lience  It  U  not  diffi- 
cult to  penetrate  to  tlie  very  essence  o(  tlie  dmtriiie  tliat  we  niaf 
iliscover  whtttsoevcr  of  true  it  really  cmbracei.  Thus,  when  we 
linve  uompareil  the  philosophj  of  Dante  with  ^t  (irevoiling  to 
llie  illustrious  ecLouIb  of  the  Kust  and  of  Grcts»,  ol  Hk^  MliMIe 
Aifes  mid  of  niudirn  da;»,  we  «hall  iiave  cluaailled  it  by  com- 
paring' it  with  known  types;  we  shall  hare  cetnblisbed  what  it 
borrowed  ujid  what  it  transmitted^  ils  oriirin  and  iu  leadeacjr: 
u'u  tnay  tlien  uasiJ}'  pronoimcc  upon  ihcjuatness  of  Itainaiiais,  as 
we  Held  tbcm  hetoii^ig  to  systems  tliat  liave  been  already 
judged.  This  appréciation,  historical  as  to  its  form,  «ill  then  b« 
fiindamcnully  a  crittuiKin:  the  point  of  ri|çht  and  the  pdnt  o( 
[net  will  be  blcndni  toj^tlier.  They  will  end  by  becoming  one, 
indl«iaibl«  to  our  eyes  when  we  shall  have  reached  Ibe  final  ques- 
rion.  that  of  orthoilnxy  :  at  Uiat  sts|{n.  the  philosopby  of  Oanie 
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>>eûiK  moiLauruil  liy  mi  infallible  nilp,  itn  lejiiliinacj'  (so  f&r  aawe 

are  concernod}  iiiiiHt  iJopend  upon  its  contormit;  with  Qiai  rule, 

1.  Two  wa^s  wore  open,  one  aX  the  south  itnd  one  al  Ibe  norlb, 
alther  of  which  might  have  led  Ditnte  tu  tlie  fountûna  of  the 
thne-honored  Oristit:  ttieac  wero  the  then  frequent  relations  of 
Burope  with  tliu  SamcenB  mid  the  Uongola.  We  have  aJread; 
seen  how,  amid  Ilia  struggle  Uiat  occurred  between  Christianity 
and  Islamiam  in  Spain  and  in  Faleatine,  the  scienoes,  placed  under 
hospitable  proteclioti,  paKsed  from  one  camp  to  the  other,  giving 
rise  to  an  active  correspondenpo,  which,  from  Bagdad  aod  Cortiovn. 
extended  into  ail  Catholic  coiititricd  and  especially  into  Itiity. 
Trantilations  of  Avioenns,  of  Algazel,  of  AverroËB,  i:irculBtJng 
through  all  hands,  could  not  liiive  failed  to  tall  into  those  of  Dau- 
le;  repeuted  qiiututlons  foundin  his  writings  conlinn  this  convic- 
tion,' An  exact  acquamtunce  with  Mussulman  doctrineg  may 
bo  perceived  iu  the  judgment  that  lie  pronounces  upon  tliain. 
Wliilo  the  greater  nuraber  of  his  contemporaries  held  the  disciples 
of  the  Koran  to  be  pagan«,  and  regarded  Mahma  ae  an  idol,  be 
regards  Islaiiiiem  as  an  ArJan  sect,  and  Ualiomot  us  the  leader  of 

'  CoDvlU).  K..14.— AvlcennB.<J£  IiiIrll(D.,lv,:  Algazel  Logic.  t(  PhO.,  t.A- 


ItM..  lï.,  la—AveiToe»,  (n  ArUlol..  de  Aniiaa.  111. 

IMd..  Iv,.  SI.— Avkeana, 'II*  Antmii.  AphorUm,.  Sfl;  Algsael,  U.,  S. 

RMm  lU.,  f.  a,  T;  It..  ÎI,  eU.  £}iM.  ad  Can,  Omttd.—LOh  it.  Cau*i*. 
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the  preatfiat  schism  chat  ever  desolated  Ihe  Ctmrch,  the  aîûd 
schism  having  been  in  ils  turn  chastised  bf  the  divisions  existing 
lunong  its  followers,  under  the  mutnally  inimical  standards  ol 
Omar  and  of  Ali.'  Now,  these  same  Saracens,  the  latest  heirs 
uf  Alexandrian  syncretism,  and  also  initialed  Into  the  mysteries 
of  Poraian  Suflsm,  thus  touched  upon  two  sides  the  antique  Indian 
wisdom,  whidi  seems  to  have  sent  forth  productive  oSshootsinto 
Persia  and  Egypt  It  waB  also  found  with  its  fundamental  dog- 
mas in  the  religion  of  Buddha,  which,  banished  (ader  bloody  strug- 
gles) from  the  Peninsula  of  Hindostnn,  invaded  northern  Asia, 
and  brought  under  its  influence  the  Mongolian  hordes  scftctered 
between  the  Altai  and  the  Caucasus.  These  people  bmng  set  in 
motion,  formidable  irruptions  (toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century)  deaolated  the  Stlavonic  and  Qormanic  countries.  Later, 
the  wise  policy  of  the  Holy  See  arrested  their  progress,  and  peace- 
ful relations  were  established  between  Chrlstiun  princes  and  the 
grandsons  of  Oheugis-khan.  Buddhist  ambassadors  appeared  in 
the  capital  and  at  the  general  assembly  of  Catholicity,  at  Rome 
and  at  the  second  Council  of  Lyon»  \  m  return.  Rome  and  France 
sent  to  their  new  allies  mi aaionari es  charged  with  bearing  to  Uiem 


'  Interne,  ixTtU..  11  ;  Ibid.,  xvil..  d.  Allusion  to  the  < 
wUb  thaTurts. 

iDimorlalltT  of  Ibe  soul. 
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faith  OS  well  as  peace.  Industiy  uldo  bad  its  venturuus  misaions. 
The  irajB  traced  out  \iy  John  de  Piano  Cvrpini  and  Se  Rujsbrceck 
were  followed  by  Venetiftn  merc]wnta;  niiineroua  aooounta  ol 
travels,  written  or  verbal,  were  circulâtes  ;  auil  iu  llint  age,  mora 
biiaied  tlian  is  our  uwu  with  the  interests  ot  the  Euture  life,  the 
thoologioal  aplniona  of  the  Mongols  woiilil  certainly  not  remun 
unknown  to  the  curiosity  o(  Buropean  raeii  of  leaniintj:.  Dante 
especiallj,  eager  tu  kiinw,  always  in  search  of  traditions  una  doc- 
trines which  mi^ht  lind  a  [>!aco  in  the  cuinulalion  of  his  vast  po- 
etic composition  -lie  who.  besides,  niii^t  mare  th:in  utiue  have 
met  with  Tartar  envays  at  the  courts  of  prince^;,  could  not  liave 
failed  to  enquire  into  their  beliafe.  He  refera  to  theiu.  uiid  cites 
them  as  witnessog  \o  his  own  asserOons.'  A  twotoid  means  of 
communication  thus  placed  him,  unknown  to  liimself,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sacerdotal  philoaophora  dwelliiig  on  the  lutnks  of 
llie  Ganges.  If  we  call  to  minii  the  fact  that  their  learning,  sn 
vaunted  throughout  autiquity,  Lad  several  times  l>eeii  consulted 
by  the  wido  men  of  Greeoe.  and  that  it  had  left  traces  even  in  ilip 
writiiigs  of  aoaiu  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Ohnrch,  wc  may  thcn-iii 
perceive  a  Ihird  method  n(  communication. 

2.  At  the  outset,  some  remarkable  analogies  are  met  with  Ih'- 
tween  Indian  opinions  and  those  of  the  Florentine  poet  regarding 


le  induitry  ol  the  Tartars.  Inlerna. 
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Il  parts.  Tho  Brahmii 
ulul  point  of  tlie  world:  from  i 
Inhabited  bj  men  nui)  bj  \^\m 


'.  inyacerie.-i  hidden  in  ils 
19  repreaoQt  Mt,  Meru  ua  Lhe  piv- 
B  fout  raj  forth  all  tlio  countries 
on  [ta  aumiuit  ix  situatod  the  ter- 


restrial dwelling. place  of  iIjb  gods.  Tho  mountaiii  ot  Piirgatorj, 
as  described  in  the  Divine  (.'omedy,  was  the  centre  of  the  coutineol, 
primarily  dastlned  to  be  tlie  «bode  of  mankind  ;  it  is  crowned  by 
ihe  delightful  shadea  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise.'  The  sombre 
empire  ot  Tuitib.  like  the  rBaliu  of  Satan,  is  hollowed  out  in  aiib- 
ternineau  deptlis.  composed  of  Ee\'erul  circles,  which  descend,  ona 
below  another,  iuto  interminable  iiiiysaea.  The  number  of  these 
circles,  as  variously  reported  by  mytholo§;l«t«,  is  often  nine,  or 
Bome  multiple  of  nine.  Tlie  pniiiahmenta  there  met  with  are 
Bimilar,  and  ure  portioned  ont  to  like  Crimea;  darknosts  fiery  sands, 
seas  of  blood  into  which  tyrants  are  plunged,  burning  regions  suc- 
ceeded by  areas  of  ice' 

Id  addition  to  these  poin  ta  of  BUperflci&l  resemblance,  still  closer 
relationa  may  be  found.  Slifh  is  the  peculiar  opinion  of  Dnnte, 
accDrding  to  which,  souls  detached  by  death  from  Uie  botUea  in 


<  B.  Bergmann,  E<quI()i««  du  ivuteme  reU<rI/ux  àa  .Viiii[n>lf,  [n  hit 
Vnyoi^  i^rx  Ik  Kalnumha, — GulBnlam,  Sjmbollq,.  u  l.— Dante,  Purgs- 
Uirlo.  passim. 

'  B.  Bergmann.  Vnyaoe  chez  Jcs  Kalmoiilii,  and  Lola  de  Manon,  1. 
It.,  fll,  S!:  ill.,  si.  W,  TB.— Danw,  Inremo.  powr'm. 
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which  ttiey  dwelt  arc  invested  with  aeriaJ  bodioa  ThU  hypothe- 
sis, borrowed  from  Paganiam,  and  Tarioiialy  renewed  in  Chriattan 
philosophy,  is  nowhere  found  with  more  complete  developmenla 
and  more  constant  fenlurea  of  resemblance  than  in  the  nystenia  of 
India.  "  If  the  aoul,"  we  ure  there  told,  "  has  practised  virtue 
and  has  rarely  fallea  into  vice,  clotlied  in  a  body  borrowed  from 
the  five  elements,  it  enjoys  the  delights  of  Paradise.  But,  if  It 
has  often  glren  lUolf  over  to  vice,  and  but  rarely  to  virtue,  it  lakes 
another  body,  in  the  formation  of  which  tbe  Qve  subtile  elements 
concur,  and  the  said  body  is  dcatiued  to  the  tortures  of  helL 
When  the  souls  have  tasted  of  the  joys  or  have  undergone  the 
pains  due  to  tbem,  the  elementary  particles  separate,  and  re-enter 
the  elements  from  which  Ihey  hod  been  taken."  ' 

At  other  timet  we  Bud  the  Christian  poet  dealinf;  with  oriental 
ideas,  but  in  the  way  of  disugreanient  and  controversy.  Thus, 
one  of  the  most  serious  errors  of  the  BrHlimaoical  tboolt^y,  one 
which  savors  strouf^y  of  pantheism,  is  that  which  supposes  in 
man  the  existence  of  two  distinct  souls;  one,  individual,  constitut' 
ing  the  personality  of  each  person,  but  restricted  lo  the  knowled^ 
of  facts  and  of  individual  thiogn;  the  other,  a  soul  by  means  of 
which  a  knowledge  of  universal  truths  may  be  acquired,  the  im- 
mutable reason,  the  soul  of  the  world,  (rod  Himself.    Whence  it 
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foUowfl,  that  the  aim  of  acience  being  unceasingly  to  lead  back 
the  particular  lo  the  general,  is  also  to  blend  the  individual  soul 
with  the  inflnite  bqiiI,  and  to  lose  the  personality  of  man  in  the 
divine  immenaity.  This  theory,  reproduced  by  Averroëa,  made 
considerable  noise  amid  scliolaatic  controversieB  ;  it  was  one  o( 
the  seeds  ot  corruption  wliich  the  anti-Christian  school  of  Fred- 
eric 11.  liad  been  active  in  gathering  and  sowing  broadcast.  It 
had  attracted  the  especial  solicitude  of  Catholic  doctors  ;  Dante 
joined  in  their  attacks  upon  it,  and  In  mainlaining  the  unity,  the 
indiviaibility,  and  consequently  the  dignity,  of  the  human  mind.' 

'  into  de  af anou,  tI.,  65;  lit.,  14-18.— Let  ihe  wise  man  reflect,  wllli 
tbe  oloBCat  applicatiou  of  his  mind,  upon  (he  aubtilB  and  indeatmctlble 
eaaenu!  or  tlie  Supreme  Soul,  and  on  Its  exlsience  within  tbe  bodies  of 
beings  the  lottlest  and  the  lowlleat.  From  tbe  substance  or  the  Supreme 
Soul  ewape.  as  sparks  from  Are.  Innumerable  vital  principles,  whlcbcease- 
leasly  communicate  motion  to  creatures — etc.  Colebrooke,  Ew*i(  sitr  la 
pJiainoiihfe  riefi  HJnilou».  Paiitliier's  translation,  p.  BB.  LTmrft-hal, 
passim.  Tbe  IndlvlduBl  soul  Is  named  Ztfic-alma;  the  universal  soul, 
Pnrain  olino  (roots.  ZW".  to  live  ;  Para.  soveiaiKn)-  Thedaneerous  nature 
at  the  panlbelsUc  doctrine,  scattered  abroad  througbout  ChrlstenQom  with 
the  writings  of  Averioês.  aroused  tbe  zc;b1  of  the  doctors  ;  the  aetivllj  of 
tbls  discasslon  may  l>e  seen  In  tbe  numerous  treatises  of  tbe  time  ivintri 
..^uerrhofjfas.  especially  In  those  o(  Albert  tbe  Qreal  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Dante  could  not  fall  lo  take  part  In  ao  widely  spread  a  contro- 
versy '.  Id  tbe  tweaty-Qfth  canto  of  tbe  Pnrgslorlo.  we  Bnd  the  Christian 
tbeala  against  the  Aierrolsts  In  its  turn  presented. 
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But  ihe  two  schoaU  of  tiioughl  wlilcli  we  havojust  seen  in 
roUiaion  again,  under  more  favorable  circnmBtHncea,  approach  one 
another,  and  tho  result  lb  the  more  striking  tbat  In  tliia  caae  tbc 
intormediate  atepa  do  not  appear.  We  have  aecn  tliat  Evil  and 
trood,  isolated  or  in  oonfliet,  formed  the  three  great  categories 
wherein  were  co-ordinated  the  ooncoptions  of  Dante;  that  in  de- 
scribing Hell,  Porgfttorj,  and  Heaven,  he  intended  to  depict,  under 
allegorical  forms,  tlio  three  qualities,  the  three  modes  of  being  oF 
humanity,  to  wit  :  vice  ;  passion,  which  is  the  struggle  between 
virtue  and  Vice  ;  anil  Anally,  virtue.  Kow,  liere  is  what  has  been 
taught  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Brahmanlcal  schools 
of  Ellora  and  Benares:  "  The  soul  ot  man  has  three  qualities  ; 
gooduess,  passion,  and  darkness-  The  distinctive  sign  of  good- 
ness is  knowledge  ;  that  of  darkness  ia  Ignorance  ;  that  of  pas»on 
consists  in  desire  and  aversion.  To  the  quality  of  goodness  be- 
long the  study  of  tlie  sacred  books,  austere  devotion,  religious 
science,  purity,  the  fulfllment  ot  duty,  and  méditation  on  the  Su- 
preme Soul.  Toact  only  intlie  hope  ot  reward,  to  give  oneself  up 
to  the  guidance  of  the  senses,  to  abandon  oneself  Ui  discourage- 
ment, are  the  marks  of  the  quality  of  passion.  Cupidity,  indolence, 
atheism,  tlie  omission  ot  the  prescribed  acta,  are  the  signa  by 
which  we  recognize  the  quality  ot  darkness."  Th(s  threefold 
division  is  not  limited  to  the  phenomeua  of  Che  moral  life  ;  it  ex- 
tends lo  the  whole  of  creation,  ot  which  man  is  the  image-    "  The 
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three  qualities  accompany  all  beings.''  It  is  by  them  that  we  dis- 
tinguish on  earth  genii,  men,  and  the  innumerable  tribes  of 
animals  and  plants.  More  than  this,  they  pass  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  temporary  dwelling-place  ;  they  embrace  and  share  between 
them  the  three  worlds  :  to  goodness  belongs  the  world  of  gods,  to 
passion  is  g^ven  over  that  of  mon.  and  darkness  reigns  in  the 
world  of  demons.  The  Indian  sects  have  multiplied  indefinitely  ,- 
in  all  of  them  the  distinction  of  the  three  qualities  has  remained 
as  a  principle  gi^^ng  its  form  to  the  entire  theological  teaching.* 

*  Manou,  xli.,12  :and  following,  2ft-39.— Dante,  Epi8f.  aà  Can,  Orand. 
And  espedaUy  Uie  preface  to  the  commentary  ancrfbed  to  his  son,  cited 
abo?e. 


OHAPTRR  II, 


)I  inystcr)-. 
le  ticirizoQ  of  Qreeca  that  he  aau'  the  light  oF  philosopliy 
rise  [or  the  first  time  in  nil  its  rIotj,  He  followed  it  through  iW 
pdDcipal  phases,  which  he  found  described  in  several  excdlent 
ancient  work»,  but  especially  in  those  of  theflrat  and  most  complete 
hiatoriaii  of  the  science.  Aristotle.'  Doubtleag,  the  translationof 
tlie  Ethics,  hy  hia  master,  Bniiietto  T^tiiii,  had  early  farailiartzed 
him  with  the  stagyrite.  Lalor,  two  complote  versions  and  num- 
erous commeo taries  had  enabled  him  not  only  to  penetrate  deeply 
into  the  Immense  edifice  of  tlie  peripatetic  teaching,  but  even 
closely  to  examine  uU  its  part».'    These  manifolâ  explorations 


'  It  Is  is  fact  according  to  tbe  acvount  given  by  Aristotle,  that  Dante  Is 
uefluatomed  to  report  ibe  opInlDns  of  tbe  more  anclenl  phllosopbers.  Re 
also  borrows  mucb  Irom  tbe  biatorlcal  nnrratlona  Dl  Cicero,  See  tlie  Convllo. 
pasilm. 

<  Convlto.  K.,  IS.  Be  cites  two  traosLutlons  ot  ArlElotle.  tbe  old  oneaod 
(be  new.  St.  Thomas  mnVolbesume  dislln^^llun.— OoDVlto,  iv.,  8,  quota- 
tion (rom  tbe  prolog^ue  ot  St.  Tbomaii  on  tbe  Gtblcs. 
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did  not  recQjiin  without  result;  ia  the  Convtto  alone,  we  tiod,  in 
addition  to  simple  alluBions,  sevecty  quotatiûna  from  tJie  Ueta- 
phjaics,  tlie  PJijBics,  the  Trestise  ou  tbe  Soul,  Ilia  Ethics,  the 
Politics,  irom  the  variaiis  writings  making  up  the  Orgsnum,  and 
from  otiier  leas  famous  essajs.  These  reroiniscences  likewiao 
serve  Dante  oa  authorities  within  whose  sbado«r  he  can  Snd  shel- 
ter ;  he  allows  them  as)  much  empire  over  hia  convictions  as  they 
occup7  space  in  his  memory.  Aristotle  receives  from  him  the 
most  appreciative  names:  the  Doctor  of  reasou,  the  Sage  from 
whom  nature  had  withheld  the  fewest  of  lier  secrets,  tlie  Master 
of  those  who  know.  Temporal  Hociety,  according  to  him,  in  order 
to  prepare  lor  itself  long  ages  of  prosperity,  would  only  have  to 
sobjecl  itself  to  the  two  powers,  the  philosophical  and  the  politi- 
cal, Aristotle  and  the  Kmperor,  .After  havinfc  exalted  the  suC' 
cessera  of  the  C»aara  to  so  lofty  a  position,  he  gives  them  aa 
their  colleague  in  the  government  of  the  world,  the  preceptor  of 
Alexander  ;  he  seats  him  aa  the  sole  mmiertol  ou  the  throne  which 
princes  occupy  only  tempomrily.  He  goes  farther,  and,  calling  * 
to  mind  the  errors  made  by  the  philosophera  of  the  lirst  ages  in 
pursuing  their  researches  for  the  Sovereign  Gixxl,  the  Last  End  of 
human  existence,  he  shows  tue  truth  aa  partly  seen  by  Socrates 
aud  Plato,  but  iii*  finally  disengaged  by  the  eflorta  of  Aristotle 
from  the  obscuriCj  still  eurroimding  it.  And  since  the  ordering 
of  the  means  pertains  to  him  who  knows  tlie  end 
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ponlldenllj'  depend  on  the  skill  o£  their  pilot,  so  Ihoae  wlio  float 
on  Ihe  storm;  sea  of  life  ougbl  to  give  themselves  up  to  tbe  di- 
reclion  of  this  inspired  guide  sent  them  by  Heaven.  Thus  all  the 
deaCinieE  of  science  are  enibmced  within  the  peripatetic  teaching, 
Kminently  worth»  of  eredenca  and  oljodience,  consecrated  by 
iiuivemnl  adoption,  it  has  acquired  a  reli<jiou9  character:  we  ma}' 
even  proclaim  it  catholic.' 

After  thia  definite  recogiiitio^i  u[  11  sovereignty  before  which 
Every  intelligence  was  in  duty  bound  to  bovf,  it  would  seem  ua  i( 
lliB  promised  fidelity  onght  to  have  been  maintained.  We  are 
hencf^,  for  the  moment,  astonished  to  hoar  grave  witiiosees  place 
Dante  as  a  faithless  vassal  in  the  opposing  ranks,  and  represent 
him  as  one  of  the  most  ilUistrious  disciples  of  Plato.*  However, 
wQ  find  Plato  numbered  among  the  precv.rsors  of  AriatotelJanism, 
and  awarded  u  lofty  pre^emineiioe  over  the  founders  of  the  otlier 
acboola.  Dante  often  mentions  him  as  an  excellent  man^  he 
avails  himself  of  his  eiainple  ;  if  ho  diHors  from  liim,  it  <e  always 

I  Oonyl[o,L,BilU.,6;lv.,î,lT,  W.— InlBnio,iï.,*l.— CouvJlo-lv..  B.  Bee 
tile  wbole  ohapler.  Dante  nevertlielea  nKognlxea  the  InsuffloieiKT  ol 
Arlslolle  on  HUDdrr  paints  ol  Ibeuluey  and  anrononur-    Oonrlto,  U.,  3,  6; 


L 


«  ManiillUB  Fkinua,  apiitl  Clfinmim  Vlrimirn  Thendijrt  PruflonH,  eti^ 
Md.  At.SS.  i'"tl<'U(l  Ki.niniti.Bom».  ITM.— Brucker.  ÏVA. 
c.  phUoe.,  Periud  111.,  pan  t.,  tik.  I.,  cbap.  1.— Jtlemorfe  prr  (a  Mid  di 
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afcer  most  re^pectiul  {irslioiiiiBirieB  ;  iC  lie  condemns  him,  he  lias- 
tene  to  point  out  a  possible  jnstilictitioD.'  We  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  ac^iualnted  with  Ibe  Tiinieua,  oo  which  two  commen- 
taries eiisled  in  his  day;  one  by  Chal(;idius  uswl  with  favor  in 
Bcbolaatic  teaching;  the  other,  by  St.  Thomaa  Aquinas,  the  loss 
of  wbioh  ia  gretitly  tu  be  deplored.  But  especially  Cicero,  Boatlihis 
and  St.  Augustine,  with  suudty  other  Ohristiiui  leacheni  whose 
writings  are  still  redolent  ol  the  porflime  of  the  Academy,  must 
hare  exerted  upon  him  an  irreHiat4ble  iufliieooe,  and  have  attracted 
hmi  as  a  perhaps  inroluntary  proiwlyte  to  Platonic  ideas.' 

Hence  it  becomes  proper  to  consider  what  elements  the  two 
great  Qreek  schools  can  cli^m  in  the  philosophy  of  Dante. 

2.  Several  general  features  suggested  tliemselves  in  the  begin- 
ning as  lilcely  to  characteriiie  the  philosopliicid  geoius  of  the  llul* 
ian  poet;  the  study  of  his  work  has  rendered  these  easily  recog- 
nizable. They  are,  a  bold,  and  naturally  metaphysical  turn  ot 
thongiit,  placing  iiaelf  from  the  outset  in  the  invisible  world,  be- 


'  COnvlto,  11.,  5,1*:  Hi.,  0;  I'.,  16.— P«rfldlao,Iv.,  S-IB,— Eptof.  adCan. 

QnaiH "We  lud£«d  see  with  our  Intellect  insny  tblnes  vrblcb  words 

are  waslm^  in  eipreas.  HLIcb  fact  ig  abundantly  luslDuated  by  Plsto  In  his 
boots  thniueh  tbe  einpluirnieot  ai  luelapbors.  He  feoew  man;  tbiogs  b^ 
ihB  llKbt  of  mielllBBace  whii'b  be  wag  notable  io«xprB9S  In  direct  speorb." 

'  Ba.-tblustlcCuii8obitIone.  lib.  Upros.S;  lib.  111.,  proa.  9  :  lib.  v..  pros.  S. 
St  Aucustlne,  The  Oily  of  God.  bk.  Till.  CoDfesi.,  Til.,  9.  and  yaxiiaa. 
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rood  Ihe  ILmiCa  of  time  and  of  tliia  earth  ;  a  metapLorical  furm  of 
expression  [not  the  result  of  caprice,  but  at  a  system),  which  util- 
Lxcs  all  the  images  of  creatiou,  for  the  reasou  that  all  rtillBEtioiis 
of  the  Gtenud  trutlia  that  it  purpusea  to  show  forth;  unil  lastly, 
an  all-perTadiiig  aspiration  lowiinl  two  things  nut  found  here  be- 
low in  their  eulirety,  but  still  capable  of  being  here  partially  real' 
ized — perfecdoti  aod  happiness.  But  this  triple  tendeacy  toward 
the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beauUful— ia  not  this  emclly  thHt 
which  constitutes  the  chief  honor  of  the  genius  of  Plato?  He 
too  abandona  the  world  o(  phenomena  und  appearances,  the  cav- 
ern wherein  are  limned  pale  siiHdows.  that  he  may  go  where  lie 
can  cotitemplate  absolute  realities  in  the  noonday  light  of  meta- 
physics,' Accustomed  to  consider  visible  Ihiuga  merely  as  repre- 
senlntive  of  divine  conceptiona.  he  sees  in  nature  only  a  magnifi- 
cent languid  spoken  by  the  Uoat-Higb  :  ho  eudeuvors  to  employ 
the  same  speech,  and  his  style  glows  witlithe  admirable  color 
which  makes  it  the  envy  of  poets.  And  yet  he  disdains  to  wander 
ofC  into  idle  speculations,  or  to  forget  hia  Him.  in  listening  to  the  flal- 
tering  sound  a£  his  own  discourse;  hia   words  call  for  positive  i*- 

'  Oouiln,  Coureo  o(  History  of  Pbllosopliy.  vol.  1..  l>«9on  T.— Pialo,  Ko- 
IHiblte.  book  vll.—Wbeu  r'ltlng  In  U>e  notes  tbe  Dialogues  of  Plato,  we  do  not 

dirrct  IrnoH'leditrnf  the  pB3Hiie<s  referred  to;  we  u«  only  mncemail  Id 
eslabliihlng  aitaloiilea,  not  In  abowlng  remlnitcencea. 
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Bults  and  aalutary  informs  ;  for  him,  all  science  is  resolved  into  Ihe 
Bcienee  of  tlie  Good.  This  acienea  is  the  eipresa  object  of  all  his 
lesBuna;  and  his  dianiples,  anrpriaed  U)  hear  him  diacourac  under 
[Ills  head  of  geometry  and  autronomj',  of  ^jmniulJoa  and  music, 
will  finally  comprehend  him  «hen  from  theEe  tstîoub  ideus  ha 
diaengages  the  laws  tliiit  lire  to  preside  over  the  improvemenlind 
the  hnppincaa  o!  mankind.'  Faculties  ao  BimiUrly  balanced  in  the 
two  minds,  give  rcaaon  to  fuitlcipate  u  remarkable  aimiliirity  in 
their  prodncts. 

Among  all  the  coDJecturefl  bj  which  the  Greek  philosophera  en- 
deavored to  raise  themselveH  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Dlvinitj,  none 
had  agreed  more  nearly  than  those  of  Plato  (incomplete  as  tbej 
were)  with  the  revelations  of  Ctiristtanit}-  :  they  had  obtained  the 
iipfjrobation  of  its  gravest  apolt^ista;  Donte  was  not  mlled  upon 
to  he  more  severe.  The  God  adored  by  the  disciple  o£  Socrates  is 
demonstrated  not  only  by  Ibe  meclmoical  forces  of,  but  by  tiie  gen- 
eral order  reigning  in,  nature.  He  ia  then  conceived  not  only  an 
powerful,  but  also  a»  intelligent  and  good  ;  ■  he  is  jacorporeal,  he 
la  the  flrst  eqiiation.  the  absolute  beniiCy,  tlie  alisolnle  unity,  the 
being  that  knows  neither  change  nor  repentance.'    Sovereign  of 


I  Plato.  RppuWk.  li.    See  also  iBe  Iraemenl  ot  Arialoiena 
BvalsBon  :    Exai  flur  ta  niitaphiyslque  d'Arittfoli'.  psRe  71 
'  Plato,  The  Lau-s.  X.  :  Republic,  vl. 
'  Plali).  PhcedD.    Cf.  Dune.  Pamillso,  iv,.  3S. 
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the  universe,  he  is  not  confoundeil  with  the  iiniverae;  '  he 
mains  iodependeat  and  alone,  himnelf  siilHciiig  to  hia  own  beati- 
tude. By  the  glimroer  of  certain  eipresaionB.  which  perhaps  be- 
trsf  the  uecret  of  an  eojteric  teaching,  it  would  âcem  aa  if  one 
might  perceive  in  tliia  idea  of  the  divine  unitv,  a  vestige  of  t!ie 
dogiutt  of  the  Trinity,  whether  perhaps  tlie  founder  of  Ike  Acad- 
euiy  had  in  some  of  liia  wanderings  been  initiated  into  the  mja- 
teriea  of  tJie  Hebreirs,  or  whetlier,  more  probjibly.  he  had  gath- 
ered together  some  scattered  remains  of  the  primitive  traditions.' 
Howerer  this  may  be,  we  caonot  deny  the  importance  of  his 
theory  regarding  t)ie  Woni,  the  eternal  generation  and  tlie  future 
ÎDcarnBlion  of  Whom  ntire  doubUeaa  unknown  to  hini,  but  Whom 
he  recognizod  au  the  Orderer  of  nature  as  well  as  the  Jlluniinator 
ot  reason.  Here  U  indeed  the  central  point  of  the  fumous  Pla- 
lonio  doctrine  of  Ideas  ;  and  here  is  also  where  Datit^  seems  at 
flrat  aigbt  to  be  an  imitator  of  Plato. 

In  the  liegioniiig  of  tilings,  as  such  licginning  is  porttayad  by 
Greek  pliiloBopby,  appeared  the  inDuito  Goodness,  innccessible  to 
avarice  or  to  jealousy,  and  desirous  of  surrounding  Itself  with 
works  us  far  u  niichl  be  good  and  perfect  as  Itself.'  Tliese 
works  could  nut  be  carried  into  effect  ivllhiiut  some  preexisting 
model,  some  pattern  previously   formed,   some   nurd   which  the 

'  Timiiius.  iioiBlHL 
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artist  uttnra  witliin  himself  la  guide  him  in  IjÏs  work,  wbich  nnril 
is  iiotliJDg  other  thim  Lia  re&aon  upplied  \i>  some  determiiiule 
ohjBcL'  This  may  honcB  Iw  called,  a  universel  idea.'  Sucl]  an 
idoa,  in  so  far  as  it  corresponds  io  the  diSereat  classer  of  bi^iiig)< 
enibrB.ced  witliiii  tlii>  utuvursD,  is  divided  iutj)  ao  manj  distinct 
ideas.  Ideas  are  endowed  witli  b  supreme  rculity,  wliethcr  the; 
remain  oa  simple  attributes  of  the  divine  understanding,  or  whetli- 
er  they  become  detached  from  it  as  living  emanations,  Im- 
maleriul  and  immutable,  tbej  lend  Uieir  essence  to  all  that  hap- 
peus  and  that  comes  within  our  ken;  il  !a  by  a  constant  participa- 
tion in  the  idea  wliicli  is  the  typo  of  their  kind,  that  individuals 
exist.'  But  along  with  this  element  of  life  and  of  perfection, 
there  ii!  in  individuals  a  necessary  element  of  corruption  :  the 
work  never  reahzee  llie  primal  design  in  all  its  integrity.  We 
must  look  for  the  cause  of  tliis  in  some  blind  and  fatal  furce,  in 
that  receptacle  of  existences,  called  by  ns  matter,  which  Plato 
presumes  to  be  inicrentefl,  and  conae<[ueutly  invincible  in  ita  re- 
sistance.'     Notv,  if  we  replace  the  role  of  DàjMser  by   that  of 


•  Tlrairiia,— c(  irti'rt 
=  Plutanai,  dc  PInrtI 


;t.  Cbalddll,  Cnnitneiil.  aa  hunt  locum,  ji.  9M.   See  a 
mientarj  nf  M.  Martin  on  the  Tiraœu»  ;   Danto,  Cf.  Para- 
onviK).  III..  »,  De  Monarfhia.  (I, 
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Creator,  do  ne  not  here  Bnd  Dmite'a  concepUons  in  r^ard  to  the 
bt^inning  of  things:  the  molives  delerminiiiir  the  action  of  the 
Almighty  ;  the  Idea  engendered  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  being  re- 
flected through  every  gradation  of  the  universe,  andsiistaiLiingbf 
an  interior  energy  the  loweai  creatures;  also  tlie  source  of  im- 
perfection placed  in  matter,  a  Btubbom  wax  that  refuGea  to 
correspond  entirely  to  the  imprint  placed  upon  it,  or  rather,  an 
inaufEcient  reservoir  for  tlie  holding  of  all  that  infinite  fecundity 
could  bring  forth  7  This  last  feature  is  abore  all  remnrVable  in 
that  the  concluBioD  is  accepted  without  the  premises,  and  mat- 
ter is  presumed  to  be  cause  of  evil,  although  despoiled  oE  its 
supposed  eternity. 

In  paaaing  from  the  phyBical  to  the  moral  order,  ideas  are 
presented  under  another  aspect  :  they  preside  over  tlie  origin  of 
knowledge.  The  Supreme  Reason,  from  which  all  beings  proceed, 
also  reveals  itself  to  all  i o tell igen ces;  first  to  the  superior  spirit- 
ual existences,  afterwards  to  man  ;  it  is  like  a  sunbeam  touching 
the  heights  of  the  soul,  wbich  it  illumines,  and  whence  it  brings 
to  light  gtmeral  nations,  made  in  the  imago  of  the  eternal  ideas 
whose  name  they  borrow.  These  notions  taken  together, 
constitute  individual  reason  ;  tljey  furnish  the  scicntific,  unvary- 
ing element  of  human  knowledge:  the  other  element,  uncertain 
and  fleeting,  resta  upon  the  tt'stimony  of   the  senses.'      Such  be- 

'  Alrtbladeii.  Tlrnsus;  Bepubllc.  v.,  i..  ete. — Cf.  Parsatorlo,  XTtU^n; 
Paredllo.  11..  IB  ;  CohtIIo.  til..  S;  If..  SI. 
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A  bapp[er  impulse,  favored  by  study  und  education,  Icada  ua  to  vir- 
tue. Tlila  latter  love  is  tbo  oidy  one  known  to  the  soul  of  tlie  tnis 
philosopher:  the  sight  of  beaiitj  u wakens  in  it  no  impure  de- 
airaa  :  '  the  beautitiil  is  for  it  only  iho  splendor  of  the  true,  the 
sJ^adaw  of  an  invisible  ideal  toward  whlcb  it  conliaually  tends  ;- 
admirutiun  restflrea  to  the  aoul  the  winga  lost  in  its  terrestrial 
captivity.'  When  tracing  tliose lines,  tbe  pen  heeilalesj  it  knows 
not  whether  the  memories  that  guide  it  are  tbosa  of  the  Phredrus 
and  the  Bauquet,  or  indeed  those  of  the  Divine  Comedy  and  t!)e 
Convito. 

Analogiea  will  be  found  to  multiply  as  oon sequences  accumil- 
lato.  The  eiablime  instinct  which  leads  to  virtue  divides  as  it 
npproRcbes  its  term;  virtue,  whicli  is  one  in  its  essence,  assumes 
four  principal  forms  :  prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  justice 
— a  classification  that  has  become  renowned.'  But  virtue  implies 
fleeing  from  evil  ;  and  the  strength  to  flee,  the  first  that  u'c  re- 
quire in  the  battle  of  life,  comes  only  from  heaven.'     It  likewise 


'  BBnquel:  Dlscoursa  ot  Socratea.— cr.  Purttatorio.  KvllI,,  13.  Tlie 
m;stloal  tenderness  ol  Dante  tor  Beatriw  ii  tbe  flrat  modern  example  of 
theJotesungbs'  Pau^rch,  ot  ihalHpedea  olalTecUon  which  has  dBservud- 
It  received  tbe  name  of  Plstonlc  love. 

'  PSœdru»,— cr.  Paradlso.  jkwtIjii, 

'  The  Laws.  1.— Cf.  Paradlso,  [«Mini,  inirBaKirlo,  xifi.,  <<.  De  Mnn- 
archia,  HI. 

'  AlcibladBB,  1.— cr.  Paradlso.  »„  20;  iiUll..  «7. 
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Implies  AD  effort  to  accomplisti  the  good,  and  it  is  also  in  heaven 
that  this  efEort  Rtlnlna  ità  end.  Every  man  feela  within  himself 
a  vnffiie  desiro  of  which  tho  object,  ctill  indeterminate,  is  that 
wtiich  he  calls  bv  the  name  nf  QOod.  Now,  among  the  things 
which  appear  i^  satisfy  his  desires,  some  jield  him  only  a  shoFt 
and  incomplete  salisfaytion  ;  there  are  others  which  are  aJone 
capable  of  promiaiuK   him  lasting  happiness. 

Wa  must  then  distinjruisli  between  ioniun  or  secimdary  gmds. 
wiiicli  are  the  qualUiea  of  the  body  and  the  favors  of  fortune,  and 
the  sovereign  gnod,  which  is  perfection  so  far  as  it  may  be  attained 
through  knowledge  and  TJrtite,  such  as  itszistH,  supreme  and  in- 
comparable, in  God  Himself.  ' 

Itia  tlion  God  from  whom  descend,  and  to  whom  ascend,  all 
inferior  goods:  it  is  He  who  draws  to  Himself  all  the  desires,  or 
rather,  all  the  niemories  of  the  hoiiL  For  a  time  was  when  it 
contemplated  Him  face  to  face  ;  it  enjoyed  Him  before  it  dwelt  on 
tho  eanh  ;  it  can  draw  near  to  Him  only  by  lifting  itself  up,  by 
becoming  free  and  pure,  like  to  Bim,  and  pleasing  in  His  sight 
throngh  this  resemblance,'  But  so  grand  a  doatinj  could  not  be 
completed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  life.  It  is 
tlie  nidiiint  perspective  of  immortality  should 


'  Banquet:  Discourse  of  Socrates;  Republic,  li.  Pblleb.:  Eepnbllc,  ïl. 
—Cf.  FnrRatarlo.  ivl..  31  ;  xvll.,  33:  xrill.,  T;  Poradlso,  ivl..  fl:  OoDTlto, 
ill..  2;  It.,  12. 

■  Tbeietet.  PbeedruB.  powftn;  UlnoH;  Banquet,  Dlmoune  ol  SocraUt. 
—Cf.  Pursfllorlo,  ivl..  Sn  :  Paradlao,  ML,  2i. 
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It  tiiay  be  to  UB  a  refuge  from 
the  manj  disappoiDtmsnU  we  have  eDdiired,  the  term  dF  onr  in- 
satiable  desirea,  the  recompenee  ot  such  merits  iis  hsre  received 
no  remuneration  here  below.'  At  these  tritnsceiidoiii:  heighta. 
«rhither  our  icnze  cjtti  no  loiifter  folio»-  them,  tlie  awnii  of  the 
gardens  of  the  Academj  nnd  the  eagle  of  Florence  still  hover 
tof^ether,  and  are  lost  to  vlevr  in  n  like  glorious  rndinuce. 

God  recognized  a  prmri.  in  order  to  explain  tlie  world  ;  ideas, 
that  we  may  compreiiend  realities;  reason,  to  preside  over  ei- 
perieticQ  ;  the  future  life,  to  regulate  this  présent  life  ;  intelligible 
initlia  preceding  in  the  logical  order  experimenlal  truths  ;  areuot 
these  the  leading  features  of  idealism?    ' 

3.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  Iliat  Dante,  vrhilo  accepting  so 
large  a  number  of  Platonic  dogmas  re^rding  God,  nature,  and 
hiimanit}',  never  dreamed  of  beiraving  the  faith  duo  to  his  Qrst 
master,  A ristalle.  Let  the  muae  be  as  free  aa  she  may  in  her 
gait,  it  !a  Impossible  not  to  perceive  that  she  drags  after  her  the 
remnant  of  a  chain,  doubtless  glided,  but  allowing  the  iron  to  be 
divined  beneath  thegold — token  of  a  servitude  but  recently  ended. 
We  refer  to  the  technical  terms  surprised  at  floding  themaelvea 
ranged  in  harmonious  strophes,  the  symmetrical  clasai  11  cations 
wherein  thought  Bnda  it»  place  with  perfect  eiactitude,  liut 
whereiulo  eiitliusiasm  does  not  enter. — in  short,  to   the  lerniiiiol- 


id  the  borsBB  (Pbœdnu  : — Uon 
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ogy  ftud  Ihe  metboil  frmn  wliioh  DhdIo,  In  aplt»  o(  his  efloria, 
never  entirely  trees  lilmieK.  We  liere  rendily  roct^niïe  the 
powerful  itiBuenM  o(  tlio  Stagyrllc,  who  lir«l  pramoii  tlio  langungo 
of  «cicncB.  and  who  gnve  lo  il  Vmtli  ft  loxioon  and  a  »jntnx  whou 
lie  gKVC  10  II  tlfllnili'jii  nnJ  liivMoii  h8  itn  «instituent  prinoiplen. 
Nothing  la  morit  IntimntAlj  coniiecicd  with  1an[[iia(re  ilinn  itre 
nbalnuit  Ideu.  which  in  the  nbw-nca  nf  Innguage  would  dlMppoor, 
whleh  indeed,  at  flrst  sight,  spcni,  ont  of  it,  to  pnnaoae  so  rrnlitj-. 
The  oiilolofry  i»  not  solely  in  Ihf  w>rd«.  hiil  iiHiiher  Is  it  wilhoiil 
the  words;  Danto  hnd  mcinimn  to  llio  niqireiialona  of  Arintotle 
only  to  pre»erve  the  tradition  of  IiIr  oniolofrioni  ideal  ;  he  hold 
the  clue,  thai  he  might  ppiietrnte  «l  will  iiilo  the  labyrinth. 
Hence  hi»  profound  reflociioni  upon  eitenM  anil  (miiRe,  the  oft- 
repenwirt  disllnolion  between  aubstanw  and  accident,  bolwiinn  Ihd 
necoBsnry  and  the  Ronl!n|:ent.  power  and  net,  matter  and  form. 
ThoM  nbstructinnn  nre  not  valucleu:  the  genus  In  really  (n  Ilti' 
apwies,  Oie  specieB  In  Ihfl  Individual:  Uiey  form,  w  it  were,  the 
«nbUle  woof  on  which  am  traond  all  living  rmliiien.  Thus  haa 
the  master  spoken,  and  thui  dora  the  dioclple   undonland   ihe 
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cnnnot  be   aurpriaed  if  both  ruduoe  tlie  whole  of 
p  play  of  three  prlnciplos:  matter,  form,  and  priva- 
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Hon.  From  the  opfjsition  of  the  last  two,  résulta  [notion;aitd 
motion,  in  its  variety  and  ita  multiplicity,  produces  aUâ  eiplaina 
tlie  phenomena  of  tlie  visible  wortd.  From  nlementâry  molecules 
up  to  animated  orgaaisais,  everytliiiii!  inoven,  ^tlier  by  hupuisiiw 
or  spDnlttiiooufllî  :  tba  rPvolutioaa  uf  the  slnrs  ami  the  generatboj] 
of  aiiiiiiols  Bro  the  two  moai  notaVJc  uxampiea.  Howeier~_ua- 
tronoinv  and  plijBiology  ware  raproaoliteil  in  luiliquity  by  two 
tnen,  Ptolemy  ftnd  Galeii,  n'liose  views,  broader  and  more  eiact, 
bnst  aattafled  the  curiostC}'  of  Dniilc'.'  Hif  coiitidenËe  In  iïSfi 
Stagyrlte.  slinken  on  these  two  points,  rpmained  iatâet  on  atrictiy 
philosophioal  questions — Ihoae  ilmt  lunched  upon  themnstiluHi't». 
iho  faciiltiea,  and  the  desUny  of  man. 

■  Unn,  ua  defined  by  the  Pcripaletic  doctrine,  is  a  coiiit>.tiito 
btting,  having  for  ttintter,  a  body,  and  for  form,  a  soul.  But,  m 
the  form  can  exist  only  as  it  is  impressed  upon  matter,  ihe  aoul, 
although  different  from  the  body,  oonld  not  be  preserved  withoirt 
it.'  These  deductions,  which  in  fact  tlirealeii  the  di^ina  of  inv 
mortality,  are  corrected  by  the  perepicudty  of  the  ttatlau  phili)E<- 
opher:  the  soul  still  appeara  to  him  as  tlie  ooiistilu^Te  aci,  the 
essential  mode  u(  being  of  human  nature;  but  he  conceives  it  aa 


'  Pbyii™,  (.,  1  ;  Ul.,  1  !  [v.,  U.— ]>■  trœlo.  !..  II.,  tv.— Df  Oeiiera 
Animal.,  U.,  3.— Ct.  Piirftatorln.  ur.,  lii;  Intemo.  xl.,  iU:  Convllo,  II 
U.;  Iy.,  1,  9:  II.,  3,  (  J  Ul..  S  :  f..  U;  Iv..  £L 

■  Db  Atitma^  11..  1,  Z.—Ct.  Intemo,  xirll..  Si. 
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aeparatlfi  Icom  the  body,  and  makes  it  survive  in  a  state  of  vspar 
niTiDii.  Then.  Bcaljzlng,  aa  Aristotle  had  done  before  him,  the 
powers  that  are  in  it,  lie  finds  three  principal  ones.  Hie  végéta- 
tive, the  sensitive,  and  the  rational  ;  ho  explains  their  unitj  and 
superposition  ;  and  to  mahe  his  meaning  clearer,  ho  borrows 
from  geometrj  the  same  similitude^.'  When  he  describes  tlie 
npcratiuDS  of  tlie  senses,  especially  lliose  rehiting  lo  vision,  be 
[''Haws  in  tlie  triick  of  Aristotle,  making  the  Bgnre  of  the  object 
roach  the  eje  through  a  diaphiinuiia  medium,  and  pass  from  the 
PI  e  to  the  brain  ty  means  of  a  communicated  impression.'  But 
nowhere  does  he  show  himself  a  more  scrupulous  follower  than 
in  the  eiploration  of  the  higher  regions  of  fliought,  when  char- 
acterizing apprehension,  imagination,  and  mcnior}-;  '  when  he 
distinguishes  between  tlie  active  and  the  passive  intellect;* 
when  he  takes  note  of  the  immutable  principles  not  derived  from 
eïperienoa,  but  self-evident.'  Thus,  all  knowledgo  supposes  two 
condiliona  accomplished  :  facts  perceived  without,  a  general  truth 
revealed  within.  So  that,  sensibility  being  the  seat  of  sensible 
Things,  and  the  intellect  the  seat  of  intelligible  things,  the  soul,  in 
whivh  these  two  are  uniteil,  Îë  an  abridgment  of  the  universe.'' 

'  Di  Anima,  tl.,  3;  111..  lE.-Cf.  CoQVlto,  Iv..  7. 

'  Oe  .^lilmo.  II..  7.— C[.  Donvilo,  111.,  9. 

•  D(^H(mci.lil..B,l.— «.  Purjtauirlo.iï-.a:  ïtU.,  S:  xtUI,  a  Pani- 
(llBO,  i.,  3,  eU:. 

"  DC  Anfmo,  III.,  fl.— Ct.  Purgalorlo,  ïxv.,  sa  ;  Cunvltu.  Iv..  'il. 

'  Anak^iU:.  porter.,  1.,  81.  Tuplr.,  I.,  l.— Dt  .1  iUmn,  U.,  B.— Cf.  Pur- 
galurlo,  itUI.,  IS.    Paradioo,  M..  la;  Iv.,  21. 

■  lit  anima,  III..  ».    IhUi..  III.,  5.-CI,  Couvllo,  poesini. 
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While  the  founder  of  the  Lyceum  had  devoted  his  most  labor- 
ious mcditalions  to  tlio  development  of  logic,  and  wlillo  tlint 
formed  hia  chief  merit  nccording  to  lUe  common  opinion  of  pos- 
teriij,  ethics  had  likewise  claimed  a  considerable  share  in  hia  in- 
TeatiKBtiona;  his  reaearcties  in  iliin  direction  piva  him  liia  fort- 
moat  title  to  the  admiration  of  Dante.  Tlie  poet  therein  tuimd 
the  phenomenon  of  love  treateii  in  all  its  details,  with  a  nicety 
neglecting  nothing,  but  considered  especially  \mder  the  aspecl 
known  as  Iriendsliip  ;  the  circumaMnces  amid  which  this  feeliu; 
lakes  its  rise,  the  proportions  whicli  it  requires  liotweoo  lliosu 
whom  it  umt^»,  the  inevitable  ^otism  hiddea  in  its  ver;  root,  the 
boncHoert  effects  which  it  is  capabli  of  producing:  nothing  ivas 
omitted.'  The  otlier  elements  of  human  morality  alxo  had  llicir 
place  in  that  tine  analysis:  pleasure  and  the  relation  of  mutual 
excitation  which  binds  pleasure  to  action,  likewise  the  liberty 
which  remans  eonntant  between  these  two,  often  aeparating  tliem, 
resiating  enjoyment,  even  going  half-way  to  meet  siiSoriDg;  vice, 
und  its  division  into  tbreo  categories:  intemporaoce,  malice,  and 
bestiality;  '  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  vtrtueB,  forming,  as  il 
were,  two  families  :  '  also,  two  methods  of  life  between  which 


'  Ethli'B.  till.,  p(H«<M,  Ix.,  -I.— CI.  Convlio.  111.. 
'  ■lliira,lll.,3;i..B.-Cr.  Pui«aIuHu.i.,tll..7.- 
tU..  1.— Ct.  Inferno,  xf..  T,. 
'  EtWca.  111.,  1.— Cf.  Con?tH>,  iv.,  IT. 
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men  inaj  choose,  that  of  cuntempIatioQ  and  that  of  practical  ac. 
ttvlty,  the  firat  the  Dobler,  and  ths  latlerlhe  easier.'  With  these 
data,  it  was  allowable  to  iindcirtake  Uie  solution  of  the  problem  of 
happiness.  The  good  gifta  of  health,  of  Btrecgth,  of  riches,  eo- 
tered  into  it,  as  essential  but  iiisulilicientcoDditioDB  the  tniogood 
under  which  all  leaser  goods  must  be  eo-ordinaled  tt  as  the  activ- 
it;  of  the  soul  ezerdsed  witliiu  tho  limits  of  \irtuc  And  this 
virtuous  activity,  when  applied  to  the  peaceful  functLous  of  ccii- 
tcmpUitive  life,  gives  the  fullest  measure  of  happiucas  to  which 
humanit}*  can  attaiu.' 

Fhiallj,  having  reached  the  summit  of  the  hierarchy  of  beings,  •< 
Aristotle  sums  up  the  main  results  obtained  bf  him  in  his  lat>Dr- 
ious  investigation  :  tlio  Idea  of  cause,  which  belongs  10  the  order 
of  abatractions  ;  motion,  which  is  found  avarywhcro  pToaent 
tliroughoiit  the  uuivorse  :  reflection  and  happiness,  which  are  the 
privilege  of  mauhiiid.  From  these  results  combined,  he  evolves 
the  notion  of  Qod.  The  mechanical  forces  of  bodies  suppose  a 
Mover  who  seta  them  in  motion,  who  ta  Himself  immovable,  and 
emscqiisntl;  immaterial.'  He  is  then  pure  fonu,  infinite  act. 
But  this  act  can  be  no  othef  than  tho  act  of  contemplation,  which 
is  also  supremely  happy,     God  may  then  be  defined:  A  thought 


'  Ethli^i,  I.,  T.— Cf.  Purgalorio.  Xlvll..  83  :  Conyi 
'  Elhlcï,  1.,  8.— CI.  ConviW,  Iv..  17,  SS.-  lie.  Mon 
'  Mïlaph-.  ïlv.,  ^.-Ct.  Paradlso,  1.,  26  ;  «lv„  !■ 
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The  pips  aûd  errors  in  aiich  u  tlioory  may  rendil/  be 
aiippoees  the  eternity,  not  only  of  mutter,  but  <if  llic 
universe;  it  leaves  to  the  Prtmal  Mover  neither  providence,  nor 
liberty,  nor  persotiUlity  ;  '  it  can  tllen  lie  admitted  only  willi  many 
rcatriotioiiB,  and  the  poet- philosopher  1ju.b  by  no  raeaiia  lorgotleii 
tills;   but  he  is  indebted'Ki  it  for  profoimii  views  and  exitPt  for- 

Non',  the  points  we  have  just  inentioneil,  lalccn  MgcUier,  coa- 
alitute  whnt  has  been  cullod,  perhaps  inuprreotiy,  the  Beuaism  of 
the  Poripatetics,  wliich  makes  of  experience  acquired  tint) ugh  tlio 
BeUsea,  the  necessary,  but  not  the  sole,  basis' of  all  Imowledg^. 

^  We  have  now  to  examine  how  the  rival  teaclilngs  of  the 
Academy  and  of  the  Lyceum  became  reconciled  together  in  the 
thmiglit  of  Dante,  and  by  what  new  prodigy  age-long  conlrover- 
aies  wore  suspended  at  the  Bound  of  the  lyre, 

. . .  .Teuuitque  inliiaus  tria  Cer1>erus  ora. 

In  the  history  of  the  human  mind;  Plato  represents  Idealism, 
and  consequently,  syntheais;  he  uddressea  hiiuself  especially  to 
BOula  endowed  with  that  wonderful  power  of  intuition  known  also 
as  enthusiasm.     As  these  chosen  aonis  are  rare,  and  loUow  one 


)H/!l  '  MetBph„:i(l.^CLOonrttiMll-,S.— PamdlBO.  MVlli^ 

irnek«,H«.  cr«(«.,(n^i:*9(P!.-<;K«r(i.d*.Vtrt,i*or.,I.,M. 
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imotdierat  verj-  irregular. inlervala  of  time,  tliB  tradition 
Plstonism  were  esailj  interrupted  ;  besides,  not  being  conaected. 
together  by  the  bond  of  a  strict  môthod,  they  ware  erpoaed  to 
dispersion,  and  readiiy  lent  themselves  tn  lie  absorbed  in  other 
doclrinea.  Arislotle,  on  tiiB  contrary,  represents  Bensism,  and 
consequently,  analysis.  ,  Ills  vork  is  witliin  the  reach  of  any 
laborious  minii  ;  and,  as  auoh  are  born  ereiy  day,  it  could  easily 
be  preserved  by  tlieir  cure,  and  tranamitl«dasan  Inheritance  com- 
S\\^  down  through  known  hands  :  also,  the  opinions  composing  it, 
being  rigidly  reduced  toaaysteniailcfurm  would  naturally  remam 
inseparable,  and  retain  iheir  common  independence  His  poetic 
genius  would  then  have  led  Danle  to  the  feet  of  Plato  but  lie 
had  no  ready  access  to  the  thonjçhts  of  tiiat  great  man,  escepl 
through  a  small  number  of  writings  pooriv  interpreted  Again, 
he  found  ah  Plato's  best  conceptioni  modiâed  and  punSed,  m 
Christian  theology  ;  he  accepted  them  with  piona  respect,  without 
being  able  to  trace  them  back  to  their  origin  and  to  name  their 
author.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  tlireshold 
of  the  School,  he  there  found  the  authority  of  the  Stagyrite  im- 
movably Heated;  doubtless,  ho  rBceiyed  hia  lessons  through  in- 
terpreters, but  they  gave  themselves  out  as  such,  and  aspired  to 
no  higher  merit  tlmn  that  of  ddelity  :  he  naturally  bowed  dovm 
at  the  sight  of  such  honors  bestowed,  and  yielded  to 
which  uothJDLî  resiated.     There  was  room  within  hia  mind  for  all 
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jiial  aâ  mi  ration»,  for  ttis  reason  that  euch  admiradoca  are  never 
incompatible.  It  is  true  that  the  disciple  of  Socrates  uid  the 
preceptor  tit  Alejiioder  have  filled  liiatory  with  tlie  notae  of  their 
as  \  itnd  no  one  can  denj-  Iliat  the  current  of  Clieir  dom- 
iil  them  to  serious  disagreementa.  But  also, 
vrhile  nothing  apparently'  can  be  more  uppuaitD  than  the  auitlyaii 
and  sjntlieBia  porsonifled  in  Llieni,  aolhini^  better  acconÎB  with 
ihe  general  harmony  of  acience.  Tliej  place  theraaelTea  at  two 
opposite  points  of  riew — so  to  spoak,  at  the  two  poles  of  the  intel- 
lectual world;  but  the;  are  united  b;  a  common  axia,  ODd  thej- 
command  the  same  horizon.  Their  dogmas,  reduced  to  more 
moderate  eipreasiooa,  complete  and  sustain  one  another.  We 
maj  even  aa;  tbut  Ibe  ukas,  which  are  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
of  the  Academic  edifice,  touch  closuljupoa  thePoripatetic_ftn:u. 
The  iFfeo,  in  the  dialogues  which  so  magnificently  set  it  forth, 
often  takes  the  name  ai  Eidos;  it  becomes /orma,  when  translated 
into  Latin.  '  If  the  \<im.  is  at  once  the  type  and  the  cause,  the 
/orni  is  also  both  the  element  by  which  things  are  known,  and 
that  b;  which  thuy  subsist.  It  is  not  proven  that  Plato  aesignod 
to  ideas  au  existence  distinct  from  that  of  the  objects  which  par- 
ticipate in  them,  and  from  the  divine  imderstanding  lo  which 
ihef  dwell,'     Aristotlw  recogm;»a  the  présence  ol\\\%  for-ms  in  the 
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objecta  which  they  modifj  and  in  the  mind  whieli  makes  abstrac- 
Uuii  of  Ihem.'  Dante  seems  ta  liuve  comprehended  iLcse  analO' 
Ifiea  whoa,  bj  ultomate  borrowings,  he  endeavors  to  reconcile  the 
two  Greek  philosophers.f  His  conciliatory  intention  is  still  more 
pliiiiily  visible  wiien  he  makes  them  both  appear  in  the  Eljaiau 
Fields  placed  at  tlie  entrance  to  hia  Inferno,  where  he  shows 
them,  the  one  eurronnded  by  rpspeclfui  homage  as  llie  Master  of 
those  who  tiiotr,  iha  other,  aeuted  at  hia  side,  sharing  with  hjm 
tliB  sovereignty  at  the  intellect.^  ' 

Dante  had  then  found,  perliups  under  favor  of  greater  distance, 
the  propitious  position  so  anxiously  sought  by  the  Alexandrian 
eclectics,  whence  ooe  might  see  the  divergent  lines  of  idealism 
intersecting  one  anotlier.  so  to  speak.  And  yet  his 
relations  with  the  philosopliy  of  lliD  unoieats  seem  to  have  been 
restricted  within  the  limits  we  have  just  liiid  down.  If  he  iu- 
veigha  against  Epicureanism,  it  is  more  espedaUy  againBt  that 
phase  of  it  prévalent  in  bis  own  day  ;  andhe  was  only  imperfectly 
acquainifld,  through  the  writings  of  Seneca,  witli  Uie  morality  of 
the  Stoics,  whicli  he  exalted  without  ethit  in  the  person  of  Ciito.* 


I  Idem,  Ibid.— Aristotle,  ric  A  i-i 
'  See  eapeclallj,  Convllo.  Iv.,  8. 
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fun  ugs  thai;  gave  birth  lo  tlii'  Divine  Comedj  had  no  shve 
in  Iha  general  resloratiou  o!  iiagaiiLsra  which  was  ere  long 
to  take  place  in  letters  and  in  the  arts.  Tlie  study  of  the  maater- 
picoos  of  aDtiquity  waa  ardently  prosecuted;  but  iJiere  was 
nut  yet  affected  for  them  that  exclusive  vciienitioQ  which  is  the 
k'Hs  dilScult  for  human  pride  that  it  is  directeâ  toward  diatant  ob- 
jecta, and  amply  compensated  for  \>j  contempt  for  one's  conten}- 
porBriesandinimediatepredeceBaora.  Thamost  (earned professor» 
of  Fans  and  Boli^a,  the  most  renowned  artists  of  Pisa  and 
FloroBce,  understood  how  toprofltby  clussic modela  witliout  de- 
serljog  the  sources  of  Christian  inspiration  :  the  lamp  of  their  vig- 
ils oftao  shone  upon  ilie  pages  of  Holy  Writ  and  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers.     Often,  their  piety  led  them  to  the  foot  of  the  altar 

'  It  must  be  rememhered  that  St.  Bonavenliira  aurt  St  Thomas  were  not 
two  mutually  oicluslveandrivalachools,  but  nnlyUie  propa- 
gators ot  two  pbliOEophlcal  methoibi.  dlatlnct.  ai 


I  yet  easily  reconcilable. 
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or  10  moiisBtic  Bolitudeiti  scarck  of  more  sereiii'  medilntioiia  ; 
and  i^in,  from  time  to  lime,  llieae  nprighcandsinglu-liearted'mon 
took  pleasure  in  ireqnentinj:  popular  m^semblagea,  where  legends 
and  tmâiLioiial  canlicles  rotealecl  to  lliein  Irutlis and banutien Cliey 
would  not  hare  foiiud  elsen-liere. 

The  daily  intercourse  muiiituincd  by  Dante  with  tlie  writert  of 
Greece  and  Borne  had  not  detached  him  from  a  still  more  inUniaie 
csjmmunion  Willi  the  Doctors  of  Christianitj-.  He  behdd  them, 
linked  hand  in  hand  down  the  ages,  from  the  time  of  the  cata- 
combs to  his  own  duf,  forming  a  long  and  twofold  chain  :  on  tiie 
one  aide,  the  Greek  nnd  Oriental  school,  whose  learned  contera, 
plationshad  became  known  to  him  tliroiigh  St  DionysiUslheAre- 
opagite  :'  and  on  tlie  other,  the  Livtin  sdiool  of  tlio  We»t  which 
he  bad  followed  throiieli  all  its  phases;  St.  Augustine,  Bœthiua, 
and  St,  Gregorj'  Jie  Great,  w!iu  are  to  be  daascd  as  still"belong- 
ing  to  Roman  literature:  St.  Maniu  iif  Braga,  Isidore  of  Sevihe, 
Bede,  and  RabBDu-s  Maufns,  mon  of  the  barbarian  period;  St. 
Anselm,  St.  Bernard,  Fetor  Lombard,  Hugh  and  Richard  of  St. 
Victor,  who  inaugurated  llie  labors  ef  the  Middle  AgeH.'  He 
names  all  these  with  prui^,  and  repeiiledly  eitea  them  either  ex- 
pressly or  bj  alluBion.  Among  Oiose  in  «fhoae  midsthis  iifewas 
paased,  he  appears  to  distitigiiish  several  who  liave  eiirvived  the 


'  Paradtoo.x..  xll.,  i«iwlni.  Kpù*.  nd  fnii.  Qrniirf.— Coajlto,  pr 
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great  Bhipwrock  o£  time:  .^idius  Colonoa,  Petor  the  Spnnlurd, 
and  the  Sig[er  whose  bold  teachings  set  the  me  iv,  Fmtarre  ia 
GommotioD.'  But  it  is  remurkable  that  lie  keeps  abâolut^  lilsoce 
in  regard  lo  Raymond  Lully,  Duna  Scotus,  and  Ockham,  who  si 
the  beginning  of  the  iuiirltiGtilli  ceniiiry  opened  a  new  BcholaBtic 
era.  Hence,  It  ia  the  tliirleenth  century,  with  its  calm  and  majes- 
tic gmndHnr,  wiili  the  close  alliftnoe  then  maiotaiiied  between  Ihe 
four  powers  al  ihniight — erudition,  experience,  reasoning,  and  in- 
tuition— which  we  are  to  find  reproduced  in  the  philosophy  of 
Dante,  Wo  can  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  hïa  reading  and 
«ttidien  if  w«  oouaidor  the  innumerable  rominiscences  found  in 
hia  writings  ;  he  thus  followed  the  example  of  Albert  the  Great, 
whoae  vast  repertories  we  often  find  him  oonaiiltinp.  Although  he 
neemR  not  to  have  known  at  the  labora  of  Roger  Bacon,  the  BB- 
tronomlcal  or  meteorological  descriptions  and  comparisons  frequent- 
ly adduced  as  ii  of  special  interest  to  him,  the  obscrrationa  set 
forth,  and  the  thesis  maintained  ''  on  the  two  Elements,  Fire  and 
Water."  show  him  ^a  have  l>een  initiated  into  the  experimental 
sciences.  But  erudite  reaearchea  and  the  exploration  of  nature 
were  not  eaough  to  aatisFy  the  indefatigable  energy  of  hia  mind: 
he  found  a  broader  and  freer  field  in  the  spéculations  to  which  8t 
Thomas  Aqiiitias  and  St.  Bonaventura  had  opened  the  way.    These 
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two  illuatrioua  men  shared  bctwoen  them  tho  apnpathies  of  the 
p]iilosop1ier-poet.  Thsy  Ii&d  live<1  long  enough  lo  allow  of  \\\/i 
heing  a  witness  to  tlie  grief  accompiinjiiig  tlieir  death.  In  the 
learned  world,  he  encountered  their  menior)'  (juite  recent  aiirl  nil- 
powerful,  their  teachings  una  their  virtues  aUll  coufounded  in  one 
nnd  the  same  living  remembrance,  and,  a«  a  consequence,  the  re- 
Kpoct  wliich  tliey  inipired  still  tilled  with  love.  Thus  did  he  soine- 
limes  tl^at  with  them  as  with  noble  but  kiadl)"  friends,  quoting  in 
support  of  hia  opinioua,  with  a  sublime  familiarity,  ihe  gnod  brother 
TJionuts.'  And  jet  he  anticiputed,  in  his  philoaophiesl  judgment 
he  even  went  bejond,  the  solemn  upotlieosia  which  religious  au- 
tliority  was  on»  day  to  award  la  that  same  Brolher  Tliomas;  Le 
placed  the  two  Angela  of  the  School  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spheres  of  Famdiae  ;  he  repreaented  ibem  as  in  a  condition  of 
fraternal  aovereigntj,  towering  above  the  blessed  company  of  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church. 

Thug  the  doctrines  of  Dante  could  not  fail  to  exhibit  traces 
of  iho  ascendenoy  exercised  over  him  by  the  two  principal  mas. 
tcrs  of  his  time,  themselves  the  représentatives  of  all  that  was 
wisest  and  purest  in  the  sehoiaatic  ti 

greater  pan  of  the  latent  ii 
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attracting  Danl£  to  the  docCrinea  of  Plato,  would  le&dbiin  to  buu* 
before  St.  Bouuventura  and  the  atUl  oldsr  mystics,  Buidt  as  the 
mouke  of  St.  Victor,  Si.  Bemard,  and  Sc  DionjaJua  tlie  Âreopagite. 
There  existed  a  peculiar  afËnity  between  the  Berapliic  Fraudscan 
and  t)iB  head  of  the  A.cadomy'.  Of  all  iho  iLucient  philoaaphers, 
Si.  Boiiiiveiitilra  quoted  none  with  greater  predilection.  He  de- 
Feuded  him,  with  a  sort  of  fllisl  piety,  against  his  adversiirieB.' 
But  especiaJly  did  niysiicism  (.■onnect  itself  by  numberless  bonds 
witll  idealiam:  nij^tieism,  philosophically  considei'ed,  was  Dothiog 
but  idealism  under  a  more  exalted  and  luuitonu''  fonu.  Both  re- 
garded uaiOQ  with  the  Diviuity  aa  tlie  aourCe  r>[  lijciit  to  men,  and 
the  end  of  human  acUoo.  The  one  set  down  the  place  of  this 
sublime  union  as  in  the  reaaoo,  wliiob  it  sliowed  to  be  a  r^ion 
superior  la  that  of  the  senaea  ;  the  other  looltetl  upon  it  hb  acocHn- 
■plishedin  Hpoutaneous  ini^ii'aliou,  n-.liieh  it  pluced  above  reagon. 
The  one  propounded  the  theory  irf  iUeas  as  ii  iiypotheais  in  which 
it  belieyed,  soataiuing  it  nntli  all  llio  aniuv  of  dtepty-seated  eon- 
Tictiori;'the  other  issued  from  »  state  uf  ecstasy,  biimEng  with 
love,  impatient  to  propagate  itself  eileruHlly  u'ith  all  the  author- 
ity of  virtue.'    In  both,  but  eRpccially  iii  the  last  uaiiied,  a  great 


'  St.  Bonavpntara;  In  MaaM.  wnlrnl..  lib.  II.,  d.  1  jp.  L(a.  ISq.  1.—  , 
Serai.  1  and  7,  in  Haitmer.:  "Arteloielet  Incjdit  In  mullOBenWea.... 
exsecralus  est  ideas  Plalonts  et  perperani." 

<  See.  on  thetiliaracieristicsDrmriitlclaaiiCouslD.UialorjorPbllasopliy, 
vol  I.,  tdi.  1. 
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poM'er  was  given  to  the  heart  over  Che  mind,  nod  the  inmgiiiaticm 
held  the  ksja  of  the  heart  :  hence,  a  real  need,  a  conatanC  haMt, 
uf  ullegorical  expreasion  s  and  legendary  nlluaiona.  Conlemplalire, 
Jidcetic,  symbollo,— sucli  liM  mysticiam  alwaja  been,  and  such  is 
the  triple  seal  wherewith  It  atampoil  the  philosophy  uf  DanCi>. 

Confcmphitiou  proposes  to  itself  God  as  Its  object.  The  mys- 
tics could  Sud  no  surer  iray  of  confounding  individual  reason,  and 
n(  oUipng  it  to  avow  ita  inBuSScieiicy,  than  that  of  placing  it  im- 
inedmtel;  in  the  presence  of  the  divine  nature  and  of  the  two  at- 
tributes thereof  wliich  sceni  at  once  tlie  most  incontestable  aad 
the  most  incompatible,  immeasity  and  simplicity.  On  the  one 
hand,  God  reveals  Himself  as  Decessarlly  indivisible,  and  con- 
sequently incapable  of  having  ascribed  to  Him  the  abstraction»  of 
Himntity  and  quality  by  which  we  know  creatures  ;  indefinable, 
liCL'unse  evory  deBoïtiou  is  un  analysis  which  decomposes  t)io 
Bnbject  defined  ;  incomparable,  bepanse  there  are  no  terms  wliere- 
witii  to  institute  any  com.parison:  so  that  one  might  say,  living 
to  t)!0  words  an  oblique  meaning,  that  He  is  the  ioBoitely  little, 
that  He  is  nothing.*     But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  with- 


'  Dfonys.  Areap.,(leI>li>fn.iWirntn.,II. 
turo,  Compfudfum,  L,  IT. — Ci.  Faradlao, 
membered  ttmt  the  eiprewlona  used  ti; 
his  ImllalorB,  «IwaTs  twhLeetTorta  olliuti 

plained  \>j  tbe  Kenaral  motliod  ot  tbougbt  or  tbe  writers 


IWd.  pnMlm,— 8t.  Bonarea- 
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out  ezteaaion,  moves  without  resUtance  ;  that  which  is  cut  to  be 
grasped  cannot  be  oantained  ;  that  whidi  can  be  eaclosed  within 
no  limitation,  either  actual  or  logical,  isb;  thatvery  fact  UmitlesB. 
The  inSoitelj  little  ia  then  aixo  the  infinitely  greal^  and  we  may 
saj,  in  aoertda  waj,  that  it  is  all.  In  fact,  if  in  iiumaterial  beings 
the  OBaence  and  tho  power  cannot  be  separated,  the  tirat  causa  bj 
its  power  being  everywhere,  everywhere  also  must  be  its  essence 
This  <B  the  force  which  auataina  inanimate  things,  which  is  the 
life  o(  all  that  live»,  the  wiadom  of  all  that  Is  intelligent  The 
ilivine  unity  then  multiplies  itself  as  by  a  series  of  emanations, 
but  it  remain»  superior,  isolated,  distinct,  and  without  communi- 
oating  its  incomniunicable  perfeclions.'  Below  are  ranged  in 
divers  ranks  all  creatures,  united  byn  continuous  influence.  The 
three  hierarchies  of  llie  angels,  through  the  iulermediatiou  ol  the 
triple  hierarchy  of  the  Churcli,  pour  forth  upon  humanity  strength, 
life,  and  wiMlom;  divided  into  nine  choirs,  they  act  through  the 
revolutions  of  the  nine  celestial  spheres  dovm  even  upon  (he  hum- 


'  DIonjB.  Areop,.  de  Dlirtn.  Womiti.,  11.— Id.,  dt  Cnîitil.  Hiernrch.,  Iv. 
-4t.  TboinualiHi  made  use  of  tb?  word  Enumnllu.  and  cbe  (sot  has  been 
mialnlerprelcd,  but  he  tormolly  eitludes  anyuplntun  tavorlDR  panllielam. 
St.  Bonaveniuta,  Compeiuttum.  I..  IB:  "Ita  I>eu3  e: 
vreaturlt  ut  nan  caplatur  ab  Ipals."— 01.  EjrtKI.  od  Can.  flrand. 
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i   almDsl   loat  upoa  the  bordera  of  nothingneas.' 
Tlioao  m^^lQccnt  visiooa  had  often  visited  the  ancborilea  of  tlie 


their  oiediCatioiis  ;  but, 
laaaes  ibe  eleclric  flash, 
making  their  brightness 
of   the   nivire 


J  believe  that  the  Itslial 


I 


desert  snd  the  aages  of  the  cloister  ii 
rupid  and  Heeling,  thej  had  passed  as 
Dilute  succeeded  in  Qiiog  them,  and  ir 
itesciilld   foreier   into   the   marvellous   i 
fomody. 

Asceticism  is  the  practical  ^ttiily  of  n 
ttcatiou.  We  have  already  seen  cuiii^e  t 
poem  contains  a  complete  ascetic  sj'siE 
doubt  upon  tills  matter  if  we  compare  with  it  works  of  the  same 
kind,  by  no  means  rare  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  legend  contained 
under  the  descriptions  of  Hell,  Pnr^Iury,  and  Paradise,  is  the 
story  of  man,  withdrawn  from  the  sombre  thicket  of  terrestrial 
interests  and  passions,  and  led  buck,  b;  means  of  the  considera- 
tion of  himself,  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Divinity,  into  the  way  of 
BiUviilion.  Christian,  as  well  as  pagan  science,  begins  by  the 
AfiOt  ffEïUTil^.-jtanalj'ies  theentire  ecooomyofaln.ofpomwnce, 
and  of  virtue.  If  it  glances  at  theexternal  world,  it  is  that  iCmay 
therein  recognize  dun^ters  fur  man  anil  glory  for  tJuii.     And  if  it 

■  Dlonï».  Areop..  dr  CnlMfJ  Hierurcft.  and  de  Eecl«.  HirrarcA.. 
iiiiNiini.— CI.  Far*d.,  iivlil.. iili..  pojviin.  IL.ti.ecc-.;  Conrllo.  II.. 5.. eu. 
Sec.  UD  iLe  whole  subJeiA  oC  (his  tninscenâenlal  (Deologj,  the  IVsola  dc 
rhlntofre  de  la  phflnsnpftle,  p.  217. 
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rovcTulfi.the  Oreator,  it  is  le«8  by  die  efFort  of  tliougbilhan-^^the 
merit  of  desire  :  the  interior  revelsti  on  s  thus  made,  not  onlj  satist; 
(he  underatanding,  t>nl  they  impel  the  Will  and  direct  ic  in  tiie 
Hffty  of  cndleaa  prt^resB.'.  T}ie  wortt  of  Dante,  thuB  reduced  to  8 
nigniflculiou  aevere  but  iiiiKibilable,  merely  reproduces  the  leaBOim 
tHtij^litby  those  tclio  prof  eased  theuure  of  bouIb,  from  tlie  fathers  ol 
itie  I'hebaid,  whose  sayings  have  been  re[ioried  to  ua  by  CftMian, 
down  (o  St.  Bonaventiiro,  whose  lesBons  redueed  tO  dootHns  that 
which  had  been  related  of  the  traDsporte  and  ecstasies  fA  St. 
Francis.  It  was  in  the  same  school  that  Dante  acquired  many  oC 
bis  moat  interesting  modes  of  viewing  things,  m  for  instance  the 
reliitions  between  error  and  vice,  between  knowledge  and  virtue; 
the  genealogical  order  of  tlie  capital  sins,'  the  reciprocal  uctitni 
of  the  physical  and  the  monij  structure  of  man,  whence  result 


>  Bt.  AugfuBtlne,  (leQuantif.  Jninii',— St.  Bernard.  St  Cnri^Aeratimvi. 
de  /Titrrtwe  Homo.— Wchard  ol  SI.  victor,  de  (ïrtriti  Cotitf  mpl.— St 
Booaventura.  Rffieror.  Trien(«iKlDen»i.~0(.  Intemo,  l.,lI;PurgBlorto, 


<  The  nIaaetnnatloD  of  iliei^pltul  stus.  which  in  IteetrimpMes  the  qi 
or  ths  orlRln  ot  morsl  evil,  tor  slonRtlme  varied  in  Iheolo^rfcal 
Inff.  'See  OaHsisn.  OiUatl'i  v.  snd  St.  ThomsB,  prima  seriimla'. 
B  ts  (onnd  M  net  forth  by  Iwnie,  In  the  wrtlinga  or  Bl.  firejtorytne 
Moral..  ix>l.  Bl.-HnRh  of  St.  Vktor.  in  MiOth..  3-fi.' 
Oonyiendlum,  lU.,  ll.— CI.  I^rgalorlo.  ivIL,  SE. 
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tlieories  which  explain  the  lodicutio: 


and  the  effects  of  n 


rtiScatioi 


In  tloe,  anologlea 


are  to'be  foiiod  eveu  iu  the  gcMieml  form  oE  Che  Divine  GaneâT, 
which,  when  describing  the  pilgnnlBpe  of  iw  author  through  the 
aphtrea  of  iioavcQ  (t!iG  seat  of  oa  many  distinct  virtues)  up  to  the 
teet  (i£  the  Almighty,  recall»  the  favorite  titles  of  the  tréatiBOE  of 
SiL  Bonaventur»  ;  ■■  Itinerary  of  the  Soul  toward  God.;  (aoldon 
Ladder  of  Virtues  ;  the  Seven  Ways  of  Eternity."  ' 

In  fact,  those  pioni  con  tern  plalives,  who  aeeioed  as  if  [Iiev  had 
irrevccsbly  laid  aside  the  wealcnifaiiea  of  tiiia  nether  world,  never- 
theless consented  to  adorn  the  austerity  of  their  ideas  with  all 
the  graces  ol.eipression,  whether  through  a  mercif  nl  condescen- 
aitin  toward  their  diadplea,  or  tlirough  tliat  natural  attraction 
which  they  wfio  are  good  feel  toward  tliat  whidi  is  beàutifui. 
They  retained  an  affecttonate'sympathy  for  the  whole  of  oraitfon, 


'  PI.  Boaaveaiura,  Oiinj)' "<"•""■  H-.  5T-69,  These  tlirts  chapters  cde- 
[ain  all  ibe  elenienls  of  a  eastern  ol  ptij^sLognomy  and  cranloli^y.  Il 
uilgbt  he  cnrloua  lo  compare  It  witù  Ibe  Bjalems  rit  Gall  and  Bpnrzhelni 
ICf.  Convlto.  [..  R,  elc.l.  But.  if  pbrenology  would  escape  talallam.  II 
must  lead  to  moniOcallon.  PhrpnologliaJlj  speak  In»,  II  the  passlnns  are  In 
twreBlmlDedwltbln  just  limlla.  this  must  be  BcrompllsbedbveinploylDg  hy- 
gienic metbods.  OibC  la.  BtadDencee,  In  arrest  ihe  eitreme  development  ol 

'  St.  BoDBventura.ftlncrarfiim  mentis  ml  Deuml;  Formula  oureadc 
Oradibua  rlrlwlum  ;  Derll.,  (tijieffJnui  irle nillnds. 
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which  thej  no  longer  r^arded  iu  ils  actual  state  of  dagrsdatloti, 
but  Id  the  primordial  puritf  of  the  divine  pltui.  It  OEBumed  to 
them  the  aspect  of  a  Imuriant  tohage,  booq  borne  away  bj  (he 
wind  of  death,  but  meanwhile  afforâîng  shade  and  freshneta, 
and  thuB  bearing  witness  to  Providence.'  Still  ofcener  they  saw 
in  its  sisMr,  who,  only  in  another  fashion,  expressed  the  same 
thoughts  that  occurred  to  tlicmselvcB  and  sang  Ihe  lame  love. 
This  is  whj  they  borrowed  from  it  frequent  comparisons,  dis- 
covered sacred  liarmotiies,  and  indioLted  previously  uodiscemed 
relations  between  things  foreign  to  one  another  in  appearance 
and  scattered  over  Uie  extremities  of  apace.  They  did  the  same 
witliin  thedomaÏD  of  time:  centuries,  events,  and  men,  were  for 
them  merely  prophecy  and  ItB  fulHlment,  voices  alternately 
questioning  and  answeriiig,  Sgiires  mutually  repeating  one  an- 
other. Distai'.cea  were  obliloraled  ;  the  past  and  the  future  in- 
terchanged and  mingled  in  an  endless  present.  Thence  the  Bd- 
mirable  Christian  symboliim  which  embraces  bath  nature  and 
history,  which  binds  together  all  visible  things  by  considering 
them  as  shadnwa  ol  the  tUingfl  that  are  not  seen  ;  '  an  enei^elio 

I  HiiBliof  8(,  VIctiir,  ill  Ecdesiael.  "apecleii  rerura  vlslblllum  folia 
amit  quEe  modo  qu1<Iein  pulrhni  apparent  srd  radent  iiubltn  rani  turbo 
eilerlc — Dum  atant  tamen  umbrani  lavlunt  et  babeat  retrigertom 
«ui^m.-— Cf.  Paradlso,  iivl.,S3, 

'  Bt,  Paul.  Romans,  1,.  9}.  "  For  the  Invisible  things  of  Him,  from  tbe 
ureailan  of  ibe  world,  are  clearlf  aeen,  beliiE  UDdenlooii  b;  tbe  tUngi 
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language,  of  whidi  all  the  terms  ore  realities,  and  all  the  words 
aigutScaot  facts;  a  learued  and  sa^rred  tongue,  having  its  tradï- 
tioijE  ana  ila  rules,  spoken  in  the  temple,  and  sometiiues  translated 


I    of  St 


as,  of  n 


Tlie  poet  learned  it  from  tlie  lips  of  priests,  and  when  he  repeats 
it  to  our  profane  ears,  we  scarcely  eompralieod;  we  reftarii  as  bo 
many  daring  flighla  of  genius  tlie  images  which  for  liim  were 
simply  BO  many  familiar  remlniacenoes.  God  represented,  now 
lia  circumference  and  ^aiu  as  centre,  as  an  UUmitable  sea  envel- 
oping the  empyrean,  or  as  an  indivisible  point  around  wliich  ibe 
universe  revolves:  ' — creatures  compared  to  a  aeriea  of  mirrors, 
wliereon  fall,  and  whence  are  reflected,  the  rays  of  the  uncreated 
sun:  ' — the  divers  states  of  the  soul  personified  :  the  theological 
virtues  by  the  tliree  Apostles,  Fetur,  James,  and  John;  and  Che  two 
lives,  the  active  and  the  contemplative,  by  Martha  and  Mary,  Lia 
and  Rachel:  ' — tlie  emblema  of  the  eagle  and  the  lion  whereun- 


'  St  Jobn 


diad,  <. 


t.  BLiuareDtuni,  ComjiFiidfUfn, 


.,  IS:  Para- 


^L  vara 

^H  Inter 

^^B  Jotaai 

^H  torio 


'  IMooy».  Areopsg;,.  d(  Uiiifn.  IVnm(n.—  Bl  Bernard,  de  tn(«r.  Domo, 
xllL  "Pra^clpuum  et  prlnctpaio  fpecnJum  ad  vldenâum  «Et  animus  ra- 
HonallB  tnvenlena8elpBnm."-Ct.  Paradise,  illl..  19.  Kp.  art  Can.  GranrL 
nard,  (te^SBUnipf.  S(rrn.  HI.— BlEharrt  otSt.  Victor,  lie  Pne- 
4»'ni!',  I.— St.  Bonaventnra,  fn  Lucam.  vlH.  "Pelrus  qui 
Interpretstur  agnosrens  desl^at  ademj  Jacobus  qol  luclator.  epem  ; 
Jotaaonea  qui,  [n quoest  gratia. cbarltalem. "— Cf. Convlto,  iv.,  Si;  Pnrga- 
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,e  the  (1 


D  Christ 


the  tr 


if  the  CT 


recognizi 

blent  with  the  tree  in  tile  tcrrastriul  parailtsc  ;  Eden  as  a  figuru 
of  tlie  Church  militant  :  the  Etatiit:  nf  Xiiliiichuduiusor,  a  type  of 
theprogreaiiiyaâecadence  of  liTimnnlLj-.i  This  bold  atjla  of  the' 
Florentine  mime  ia  indeed  tliat  emploj-ud  by  tlie  Oharch.  whan' 
from  her  pulpits  bhe  lUidHed  tlia  mettlesome  conrage  of  out'  ati- 
CBBtora:  it  Is  that  wherewitli  the  Bt  Benuirds  and  theSLThom- 
aees  of  Oanterburj  thiilled  the  people  and  made  kings  trembla 

3.  And  yet,  as  we  have  already  aeeii,  if  the  ieamiiig  of  the 
Middle  Ares  divided  its  venLTfttioLi  Ijetwecn  St.  Bouaven turn  and 
5l  Thonus,  tiie  last  named,  perhaps  Uirough  his  merit,  perhapsr 
through  the  reputation  of  siipërit^t/imjoyedby^é  ordMof  8t 
Dominic,  obtuiiied  a  niori^  itatided  nBoenduney  over  the  nioltltude- 
of  Bludious  luinda,  5i  Thomas  culled  up  memories  of  ArieiotlË 
by  the  unWerBalily  of  hia  knuwlodgc,  the  solid  gravity  of  Itia 
character,  by  his  talent  for  analysb  and  clnsai  11  cation,  and  by  t^ie' 
eitrame  eobriety  of  his  language.  His  interTeeUon  had  placed 
upon  a  sure  foundation  the  lung  oant«sted  authority  of  thsStagy- 
rite,  toward  whom  he  was  led,  independently  of  his  own  personal 
inclination,  by  the  influence  of  the  great  family  of  dogmatic  phil. 
oaophera  (Albert  the  Great,  Alexander  of  Halea,  John  of  Salia- 
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.burj)  from  which  he  waa  himself  descended  In  facl,  the  r 
of  acholftstic  dopoHtism  were  i&id  in  Peripatetic  fflilology  and 
logia  But  the  vigoroua  trunk  of  Oinsliun  iwelatioii  cnt;rafled 
on  tlieae  roota  liad  tmrne  essenliallv  new  fruita  the  pnmul  arid 
iijof  aenaisni  was  corrected  by  the  flnw  of  a  belter  eap;  relig- 
ion? feeling  circulated  through  the  ilrj  TBina,  vivitjing  both  ra- 
tional coneeptiona  and  sansible  truths.  Tliia  prowth  conld  not 
eecape  the  penetrating  glance  nf  Danle.  Jind  the  tlioma  by  which 
it  wna  eurrouaded  were  not  such  sa  to  arr^t  hia  robust  gmsp. 

The  pMosophy  ot  Si.  Thomas  and  of  liia  Bchool  conainta  leaa 
in  the  printnpal  Uieaea  advanced,  which  [ndead  belong  to  tlieology, 
ihiiB  In  the  proofs  by  which  they  are  supported,  the  chain  of 
reasoning  by  which  they  are  connected  Logethor.  and  the  consé- 
quences to  lie  drawn  fmni  Iheni  ;  all  which  things  are  âiICcult  to 
LWvey  in  H  rapid  suninmry.  We  may,  however,  rendily  perceive 
A  constniit  pmgrexsion  from  the  alstract  to  the  concrete,  from  the 
siinple  to  tlie  rnnltiple,  which  progreaaioo  naturally  dividea  itself 
into  four  aeries  ;  the  science  of  being,  the  mdenoe  of  Goii,  the  aci- 
eace  of  ppirits.  and  ttie  ocicncc  of  man.' 

■  TtiLH  100  brief  analrslfl  la  nearly  Ibat  of  Ibe  SritfiBid  ^oiilni  Oenlte  by 
SI.  Tbomia,  and  ot  the  Drst  halt  (ptimn  el  prima  KctivHitM  bUlbimma 
Thcid'iul'f.  JUelapb^nlcii  is  fDund  MiKupyiujr  acertain  placeln  ttieTUe- 
odlV]'.  Ihst  la  ID  say,  tbat  b^fore  provlntrtbepofldDtsaof  Uoil.goiid  In  Beo- 
enH  iBtirat^d  rt;  before  denonslrailiiK  His  terarJly.  IhefnK  ladefliied: 
mi^ii  one  of  the  alntravl  qnaUtlen  Is  eiamlDed  as  it  bears  relatloa  to  game 

with  Bnihroi»losy  :  tbe  sonl  hb  unlled  In  Ibe  tindf  I9  treated  of  before  11  (■ 
aepamtelj' considered.  However,  In  general,  Ibe  logicsl  order  Is  carefull; 
obxened,  and  Ideaa  follow  one  anoltier  as  vf  bare  Indli'ated, 
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The  BCiooce  of  being  in  gci 
dona  ol  «LibaUiuce,  form,  mal 
the  Peripatetics  ;  but  it  did  n 


ïl  look  itaalaning  point  to  the 
r,  etc.,  aoleamcdij  elaborated  bjr 
stop  ihera  ;  it  deduced  from  these, 


□oUons  mora  exact  and  mon;  living  Bein^,  passing  lliroiigh  a 
aeries  of  rigoroiia  deduction  a.  became  successively  goodneas,  unitj, 
truth.  Already,  amid  tho  nebulous  atmosphère  of  abstractions, 
the  divine  attributes  began  to  appenr  and  to  trace  their  own  out- 
Hues.  Unity,  the  commun  condition  of  all  eiislencea;  Truth, 
the  sovereign  good  of  intelligences;  Good,  the  term  of  all  the  ten- 
dencies of  nature  and  of  all  thiulting  wills,  essentially  distinct  from 
evil,  wliich  is  not  merely  the  absence,  but  the  privation  and  the 
loss  of  good.  ' 

Thus,  between  pantheiani  and  dualiam,  a  safe  way  opeued  out 
whereby  natumi  theology  might  enter.  Supported  both  en  llja 
axioms  of  canaality  and  necesaitj,  and  on  the  phenomena  of 
daily  observation,  it  arrived  at  tho  demonstration  of  the  existence 

'  Siimmii  ITicnlooif,  prima,  q.  11  :  q.  IB,  1  :  "  Verum  eat  lennlnus  In- 
MlhKtua  alcutbuanm  appetllus."  (TUe  True  la  llie  term  oF  tbe  iDlet- 
iGct,  u  the  Good  la  tbe  Icnu  of  Uie  appetite.) — q.  G.  3.  "Omne  ens  In 
quaDlom  ens,  eat  bonum."  (Every  heinx,  as  aurh.  In  (rood.)— q.  6, 1: 
"Omnia  uppetenclo  projidns  perfecilones  appetunt  Ipsum  Deum."  (All 
Uilnss  la  Uetitnni;  Ihelr  riwn  rerfMtlou,  desire  (iod  HtnivelF.) — q,  14, 10  : 


"Malun 


9Bt  neB«llo  pu™,  sed  piivsllo  boni."  (Eiril  Is  not  pure  nuRa- 
llonof  Sûotl.) — et.  Infemo. Ill-,  H;  Paradise,  xxvl..  8;  Coavi- 
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,.'  Itaeemed  difficult  10  go  farther,  tlie  indivisilrility  of 
God  not  allowmg:  U9  tn  isolate  Hia  perfactious  for  tlie  purpose 
of  atudjing  them  aiiccessivelj  ;  but,  by  a  bold  reversion,  thia 
very  IndÎTUibility  waa  taken  bb  a  generating  priDcipla  of  all 
the  combined  perfecliona  iasiiiug  (roiu  It;  immutabilitj,  eternity, 
goodness,  justice,  beatitude;  and  these  were  considered  as  so 
nmtiy  terms  of  a  coociiiuous  equation  alnays  representing, 
under  different  names,  the  totality  of  the  divine  essence.'  Tbus 
n'Ëro  STOided  the  dangur»  of  anlhropomorphiHm  and  of  polythe- 
ism, which  attributed  to  God  all  the  iu&nuilies  and  incolierenciea 
uf  a  human  personality  :  at  the  same  time,  approaches  were 
made  toward  the  dt^ma  of  the  Trinity,  in  which  we  find 
eiistlng  (in  an  entirely  mysterious  way)  as  Persona,  ttie  father, 
the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit — Power,  Wisdom,  and  Love. 
Thia  mystery,  ineomprebensible  as  it  may  be,  was  connected  with 
that  of  creation,  of  which  it  explained  tlie  mode  and  the  motive: 
tlie  motive,  for  Love  determined  Power  to  realize  that  which 
Wisdom  had  conceived  ;  the  mode,  lor  all  thinga,  by  the  sole  fact 


'  SuiBHio  Thfioloo'".  prima,  q.  2,  3,  8.— C(.   Paradlso,  ïil?.,  «.— 
BpW,  ad  Cnn.  Grand. 

'  Sumnio  TiiLnVni.,  prima,  q,  3,  4  :  "  Dena  cum  sit  primum  efflciena  PI 
sclUB  punia  et  ens  sImpUdter  prlmum,  essentlam  Indlstlnetam  ab  ease 
babet."  (As  God  la  Uie  Oral  ellector,  sbsalute  ai't.  and  erst  simple  belnft. 
there  Is  In  Him  no  distinction  l)etween  esaen™  and  eilstence.)  Q.  4.Ï; 
q.  13.  And  Sunima  cniiUa  Génies  ti,  lib.,  I.,  puialin. 
'i 
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law.  Chat  they  concur  ia  a  de- 
ome  traœ  of  the  Father,  of  the 
intelligent  creatures,  thia  trace 
themselves  ci 


that  Vaey  eiisL  tlisi  Chey  olwy  i 
lerqiitied  order,  he&t,  as  it  were. 
Word,  and  of  the  Holy  Spiril.  I 
(or  footprint),  of  which  they  arf 
recognizable,  and  becomes  an  iia&igej 

Among  Huch  creatures,  those  not  associated  with  matter,  that 
is,  the  augela,  good  and  bid,  and  the  sepamt^'d  noula,  whatever 
their  destin?  of  enpiation,  of  chastisement,  or  of  recompense,  l>0' 
came  the  objects  of  a  special  study.  We  cannot  sufficiently  ad- 
□lire  the  boldness  with  wbicli  this  study,  without  the  aid  of  the 
■eases  or  uf  the  imagination,  by  the  sole  power  of  the  reason,  en- 
tered iolo  consideration  of  tliese  unknown  beings,  accompanied 
ihetn  tlirough  ail  the  conditiona  ol  tlieir  incorporeal  eilsience,  de- 
termined  tlieir   characters,   their  functiona,  their  relations,   and 

•  Sumnio  lîieolofl.,  prliua,  q.  44.  4  :  "  Prlinii  BKeuH  non  TOnvenlt  SKBro 
propter  acquinitionpni  hIIcdJiib  nnin.  utai  Intet^dlt  9<ilum  oommunli-are 
■UBin  pprtectJonem."  lItiloe«  not  beLeng  ti  Ibe  Prlpial  A  mint  m  art 
(or  tM  Rpqulslllon  ol  bdiup  end.  but  Ha  intends  merelv  to  rammunlcate 
HW  perfwtlun,)— Cf.  Parafllsn,  ii[Li..5.-q.  Vi.  8.7:   "In  rallonBJIbuB 


Tit.». 


19  If  found  11a  rootiirtnl.l 
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finally,  passing  beyond  tlia  last  bounds  of  certainty,  penetmted 
evDD  into  the  realm  o£  probabilities.' 

Man,  a  whak  composed  of  soiil  and  body,  ineoniplete  if  one  ol 
l.heite  parts  be  lacking,  siifBced  to  fill  out  the  limits  of  an  cnliro 
seience  ;  we  called  it  anthropology,  buL  Che  science  \3  older  than 
its  name.  It  found,  at  Uie  outset,  two  errors  todeslroy:  one, 
which  tended  to  multiply  souls  ill  each  iadtTidual,  the  other,  to 
allow  of  but  one  sou!  common  to  the  whole  apeoies.'  Then  it 
undertook  to  analyze  the  complex  facta  of  human  activity,  and  to 
distlnguisli  the  divers  powers  which  they  maoifeat.  The  aiuve- 
named  science  Gometlmea  racogiiized  three  of  these  powers, 
tiutrilive,  sensitive,  and  mtioual,  and  again  it  divided  tliem  into 
two,  which  it  nained  apprehensive  and  appetitive.  The  appreheu- 
aive  power  was  the  intellect,  which  by  tnrnis  active  or  passive,  was 
\'iewed  iis  enlightened  from  on  lii(!;h  by  the  rays  of  the  divine 
reason,  or  from  below  by  the  liglit  derived  from  sensations.'    The 

'  Summo  ThriAoa..  prima,  qq.  SO  64;  lOB-lli.— Inferno,  I.,  39;  and 
Pm^lorio,  Pa  rail  ISO.  luiselm. 

<  Sum  ma  Tlieiilo^.,  prima,  q.  7t1,  3;  "  ItupossibUe  est  In  bomlne  ease 
pluraa  animas.  Appan-nt  per  hoc  quod  ttua  operatic  antmœ,  cum  fiierlc 
iDlBOBa,  Impedlt  allom."  lit  Is  tinpaselble  ttiat  tbere  should  be  a  plurality 
ot  soulB  In  man.  Tbe  fact  tbat  oae  operation  of  tbe  soul,  wben  Inteoiie. 
Impedes  auuttier.  shows  the  principle  of  lis  operallona  la  be  cssenUally 
one.l— Cf.  PnrjraUHio.  tr.,  Z,  8.-Q.  78,  B.  Cf.  Purjtatorlo,  iiv.,  Ï2. 

■  Sumnict  Tlic'ihiQ..  piims.  q.  T8-TB  :  "  Ratio  superior  eat  quv  Inlendlt 
stemli  uonsplclenâls."  {Tbe  suparlur  reason  is  Ibatwblcb  conleiupUtei- 
ttiB  ewnml  tblnits  wliliOi  ara  lo  be  discovered.)— lï,  18  ;  "  Naluralla  nosuii 
cognltloasenauprlncipiuhiaumil."    (Our  naluraf  Imowledge  taSes  ils 
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■[.petitivc  power  compriBed  the  nutuml  appetite,  which,  is  ignonict 
of  itaeU;  tho  nensitive  appetite,  which  U  irascible  or  concnptBdble; 
tho  ra^onol  appetite,  which  is  the  will:  to  these  three  klnJa  ut 
appetite  correapoiided  the  three  kinds  of  love.  The  will,  necessar- 
ily impelled  to  secit  good,  that  is.  felicity,  had  received  from  God 
a  primordial  impulsion  in  this  direction  ;  but  the  means  of  reach- 
ing; lliB  desired  end  are  left  to  tiie  free  will,  wiiich  can  be  con- 
strained neitlier  bj  the  couuaela  of  reason,  by  the  sedactiona  of 
tlie  senses,  nor  by  the  inSuencc  of  celestial  bodies.'  Free  will, 
essential  lo  all  natures  endowed  with  intelligence,  then  exercised 
its  piiwor  of  choice,  electing  either  sin  or  virliie.  To  avoid  sic 
and  to  acquire  virtue,  became  the  labor  of  the  whole  of  lite  \  but 
tliii  work,  common  to  all,  wan  to  be  accomplished  in  the  bosom  of 
stx^iety,  con  sequent]  J,  under  the  rule  of  law.  The  eternal  and 
Boveruipn  law  wbh  presumed  to  dwell  In  the  Divine  Reason,  which 
i^ulates  the  relatioQEi  of  things  and  co-ordinates  them  lo  tlieir  end. 
From  this  source  emanated  the  authority  of  human  laws,jiiBLuuil 
obligntory,  under  the  threefold  reserve,  not  to  exceed  the  due 
lEmits  of  power,  lo  procure  the  well-being  of  the  comniunity,  and 
to  distribtile  proportionally  rights  and  burdens. 


'  .Summa  TAenfog.,  prtma.  qq,  90-83.  US;  prima  Becundfe.  q.  Ti.i: 
''  AppGilbl]emoTetappetUuniIaciensquoJaDimDdDlneae]uiilot«ntloDeui." 
atr.;  A  pasaase  IranalaUal  verbuUm,  Pumatorlo,  ïvUf.,  8.— C(.  2Wil«XTll., 
31;CgD'lto,lil.,a 
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For  politiesl  eqiiilj  being  lie  eonaequcn™  uf  nauirfll  fraternity, 
it  wsB  plainly  uaaerted  that  Ooil  liid  not  oriented  two  Adams,  odq 
of  pracioua  metal,  from  whom  the  nobles  were  desoended,  and  the 
other  of  clay,  Ibe  tacher  of  the  plebciuns.'  Beyond  the  socielies  of 
tbia  earth,  tlie  Itingdoni  of  heaven  woa  sliowti  aa  a  consoling  pcr- 
Kpectire.  The  dogma  of  future  immoruility  and  Che  detluition  of 
man  as  it  had  been  recorded,  formed  two  premises  wlienca  resulted 
as  a  final  and  glorious  coQaequence,  the  doctrine  of  tlie  reaurreu- 
tiou  of  the  body.^ 

Non",  of  these  four  great  series  of  philosopliical  conceptions,  tiiL' 
first  two  are  toimd,  uichougli  fragmentary  and  aoinewliat  oaw- 
foiuided  together.  In  Dtvnie's  n'urlt  ;  eipresaed  or  iiuexpreBsed. 
but  everywhere  present,  they  are  iia  suiil.     TIjc  bial  two  may  be 


I 


St.  Tliomaa,  At  Eitiii.  jiidi 
s.    Non  If  Kltur  Dms  [odsse 


lAinifn.  laj» 


(  PenlMi 


in  >  poLitJrsl  vnri  nrltt«n  bv  U 
itedlllbj  tliem^  B.  JEg\àH  ( 
eapeclBllj  I.  tu.,  p.  U.,  uap.  ntJ. 
tera  nn  public  ' 
arrlita.  U.;  Cun>ltaT 


,i..4:  "All  uuoumues  tirl)|iu<^m  babe- 
luui  Uuminem  urgeuieum  exijuu  DDblli-!^. 
'  Siiniiirii  Tlienlng,.  primn  Becundu.',  !M- 
sn  tbiiae  of  St.  Bunavenlura,  Serm.  111., 

)  preiDpiiir  or  PblHp  tbe  Fair,  wbo  i^mr- 
iliimniE.  lie  Rfdimine  jiriiiciiHim. 
lud  Jixxllt.,  tnn  very  remarkable  obap- 

the  middle  rlBEHB.— Cf.  Dabte,  de  Mmi- 

Paradls",  Till. 


'  amnma  ruiun 
0  j     lalerao,  yL,  x. 


■a  Otntts,  Hb.  Iv..  TB.-Ct.  Poradlao,  v 


1  ;  ïiv.,  : 
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said  to  eonatitiite  its  body.  Wb«t  is,  indeed,  tlie  vcrj-  framework 
of  the  poem,  if  not  an  exfrioration  of  tlie  immuterial  world,  where- 
in figure  all  its  inhabitants,  witli  their  darkuesa  and  their  light, 
their  passions  and  their  affections,  th€Ûr  providential  ministry; — 
from  the  lord  of  the  lower  r^gioos  and  his  reprobate  subjects,  to 
the  loftiest  choirs  of  aernplis?  Moreover,  does  not  s  continual 
reversion  of  thought  lead  the  poet  fronn  the  apparitions  of  tlie  life 
W  cnme  back  to  tlic  things  of  our  terrestrial  existence?  And 
have  we  not  already  amply  act  forth  the  main  feat\irea  of  the 
anthropological  system  enolosod  by  him  within  tho  eycle  of  liis 
fabled  pilgrimages? 

i.  In  placing  himself  under  the  auspices  of  both  St.  Sooaventura 
and  St.  Thomas,  Dante  merely  carried  out  the  felieitons  impulse 
which  had  led  him  to  yield  by  turns  to  the  influences  of  Platon- 
ism  and  of  Â.ristoteliunisni.  If  he  liod  believed  in  the  possibility 
onciliaUon  between  the  two  princes  of  the  Greek  schools, 
he  found  the  same  completely  realized  in  regartl  to  the  moat  re- 
:s  of  mysticism  and  of  dogmatism.  He  beheld  them, 
free  from  all  pride  and  rivalry,  eiicoiin^ed  by  tlio  serious  and 
benevolent  habits  of  thought  provalent  in  their  day,  put  an  end 
to  old  disputes,  and,  by  a  conciliatory  deoi^op,  resolve  the  famous 
problem  of  univorflals,  which  in  many  respecta  represented  the 
points  at  issue  between  ihe  Atndemicious  and  llie  PeripateUcs. 
tlnivorsals,  forms,  or  ideas  (for  in  the  language  of  St.  Bonavci 
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tura  anii  St.  Thomas  these  three  terms  seemed  to  have  beoomo 
sjnonjniaiis)  can  be  coiiaiilerod  in  Hod.  in  things  and  in  the 
liuman  miud.  IdeaK  e^ist  in  God  as  dosieas  and  tjpea,  as  piin- 
ciploa  of  cxisteuociind  oC  the  faculty  of  knowing.  They  are  there 
eternal;  the;  -ire  in  Uie  divine  essence  as  the  brnticli  ta  on  the 
tree,  the  boe  in  the  flower,  the  honey  in  the  comb;  we  may  say 
thftt  in  a  certain  way  they  ara  even  God  Himuell.'  In  things, 
the  idea,  or  nniveraaJ  form,  is  fonnd  only  as  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition ot  the  individual,  it  ia  objootively  inaepiitablo  frocn  the 
nmterinl  circuinstunces  which  individualize  it  ;  but  matter  ilaclf 
would  bo  ijeele»9,  and  the  iadlvidnal  would  not  exist,  without  the 
universal  form  which  gives  to  it  a  mode  of  being,  and  classes  it 
under  a  species  and  a  genua.  Finally,  the  human  mind  can  ab- 
stract the  universal  from  Iho  detonninate  matter  under  which  it 
is  contained;  the  intellect  seizes  upon  tlie  character  of  universal- 
ity at  the  Munc  time  that  the  representation  of  the  individual  ob- 


I  Rumma  Tfieo(otf.,  prima,  q.  15.— "Nerease  eal  ponere  In  mente  divlna 
Ideas.  Cum  ideœ  a  Platnae  ponerentur  prlDcipla  t»ignlUnnlâ  rerum  et 
generitlnDla  Ipaarum.  a<l  uCruinque  se  habet  lilea  prout  Id  mente  dtvlaa 

pimitur "-St.  Bonaveiitura.  Cimpeiiiilum.  J,.  25.    "Idea! aunt  tonii(e 

principales  reruin  qua!  in  monte  dlvlun  conllnenlar.    Idea  morallter  lo- 


ilclterl 


Bore,  mel  In  lavo.  avlrulu  In  nldo,  qii^llhei  r«s  In  allil  propria." 
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:  ject  ftrikea  the  senees.'  Dante,  wheu  adhering  to  this  tlmny, 
WM  AC  onoe  a  wise  realist  aroiiUi^  tbe  sterile  multiplicaUoii  at 
\mtn^ui.rj  Vieiogn,  and  a   coQceptiialiat  with   brood  views  who 


mild  n 


t  be  confined  within  Che  timlUttiona  of  tangible  ' 


n  MaoM.  SeaUitl..  1.  a.  ^  art.  !.  q.  1  :  "UnlTBr. 

jirnlBlIn  Indlviduo:  nt  uniea  tpHiiii  UDlvemle 
m  quod  prlniipuIllerlBlemlllpriBeneraiiIe."— St.  Thomaa.  OpiiH- 
ciil.  de  .Seiim  ra/iecl  u  parlli:ulariuin,  ^  liittUedH  rfipcctu  uiiiiwrwit- 
(Mm.  Thta  trcBtlBe,  most  imporlaiiUn  the  history  of  philtsophy,  ouglillo 
1i«  uiuri'  widely  tnuwD.  it  may  be  Judiiml  or iif  (Ih>  brltt  e;iiTact  ublcb 
fiilloH'*  :  ■■  Id  thlniw  inalf  rial  and  mrp'rwil,  the  [ndlvifliiBilon  of  tbe  torn- 
iiinn  nature  arlsm  fi-oiii  the  taxlfly  [natter  nmlulncit  under  itelKrmlnBte    i 

unWersal  Is  ronsUtuled  hy  obstracllim  (mm  that    I 
iin  Individ  null  nK  miit<?rla1  mndltloDii.    It  tnernfore    ' 


n^Meau  tbe  (IilUK.  Innamurli  ut  It  1^,  an  «Insular,  but,  received 
Idtect,  U  repreaeDU  the  tiling  ««cording  to  tHL>ewi«ntw  of  llsunli 

tun' Rut.  the  nature  ll^elf  of  whii'lj  wr?  csu  pnsdli'ate  itils 

unlveraallty,  hua  a  duplex  being  :  one.  Indeed,  materlBl.  accorc 
exintt  Id  material  natnre:  bul  Uic  nlher  Immaterial,  acciirdlng  a 
lu  the  Intellect.  Verily  Hie  ronpepilon  of  tbe  unlieisal  i^an 
from  the  lint  mentiaaed  mode  of  belutt.  bemuae  there  the  uaiui 
vlauBllwd  by  mailer.  Tberefoi'p  the  nooneptlon  of  tbe  unliet 
Inwmiicli  as  ahslnirtlon  la  uiaile  from  the  individual  mBttJ>r  :  bi 
lure  cannot  lie  ahelrsrted  (mm  the  Individual  matter  rraUj/,  as 
luniaCB  asutned."  Bee  Appendii.  No.  1. 


«.rep- 


hi  the  Tkirteetith  Cetdury. 


HowBïer,  we  should  form  an  eironeoua  Judgmanl  of  Danteand  \ 
of  hia  mutera,  if  we  saw  in  them  merely  the  continuera  and 
reconcilers  of  the  philoBopliical  sects  of  Paganism.  Doubtless, 
Chrifitianitj,  with  the  inflexibilltj'  of  Ita  dogmas  and  [he  reaped 
professed  hv  it  for  the  liberly  of  human  opinions,  afforded  a  sure 
criterion  and  tha  power  of  a  wide  choice,  two  propitious  eondï- 
(iona  tor  the  founding  of  a  real  eclecticism.  But  this  was  not  all: 
the  vice  of,  and  at  the  same  time  the  excuse  for,  the  wisdom  of 
andquitj,  laj  in  llio  profound  doubt  which  it  presumed.  Ksaen- 
lâal  truths,  God,  dutj,  immorlality,  readied  it  only  athwart  tha 
frafcments  of  tmdltiou  and  the  ruins  of  conscience;  they  thus 
were  readily  misknown  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  simple 
conjecture!!  :  it  was  then  needful  that  the  wisdom  of  the  time 
should  mnWo  these  matters  the  subjects  of  long,  patient,  and  labor- 
ions  researdiea;  and  these  reaearchea,  grounded  upon  fiiUibln 
reasoning,  could  lead  only  to  luicecwin  results.  Thence  the  self- 
mistniBt  betrayed  by  the  most  beautiful  dootrines,  the  constant 
need  felt  of  re-discussing  principles  not  certainly  established  ;  time 
and  genius  absorbed  byu  small  TiumberofmEtflphysieal  and  moral 
problems  ;  questions  of  detail  and  the  seeondary  sciences  left  al- 
together in  oblivion.  On  the  contrary,  Christianity  reiiruduced 
the  truths  so  ardently  pursvied  in  the  uieilitntions  of  the  learned; 
it  reproduced  them,  not  only  in  their  primitive  purity,  tut  with  a 
new  energy,  and  they  became  esact,  strict,   unwavcrinB.  ,  Ac- 
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LvptBd  b;  faith,  roasou  cotild  uo  longer  doubt  tliem  without  arimFl 
ioHlit)';  knowu  \a  all,  no  ouo  tboiighl  of  renewing  the  Hoardi  Io^3 
tbeni:  Dotliing  tben  remained  except  to  study  their  mutual  har-v 
itinny,  1«  pursue  their  derelopmetilH,  iind  la  deduce  truths  of  a 
inferior  order;  the  seouritj  aeqnired  In  regard  to  general  prin-.J 
eiples  gave  lo  the  inlelligcnce  the  liberty  required  to  occupyJ 
itself  with  the  iipplicatious,  iind  thia  security  oF  religious 
allowed  of  advancing,  with  sure  stepa  And  without  looking  back- 1 
wards,  into  the  furtliermoat  paths  of  the  profane  sciences.  Thua^-fl 
pagan  philosophy  waa  a  philosophy  of  investigation,  losing  itsdf  J 
in  endlew  gancralitips  amid  tlio  prolegomena  of  an  ( 
plate  enuydopedic  system.  Christian  philosophy,  entirelyol  dt 
onstratiDn,leâtoprecise,âetaiIerï,aijd  tniitfiil  researches:  I 
hold  of  the  two  leading  ideas,  Ood  and  the  soul,  it  (rued  t 
fruiii  all  alloy  of  error,  and  hiid  the  foundations  of  theodicy  a 
psychology  :  it  prepared  leisure  for  those  who  would  o 
observe  nature,  and  instruction  for  those  who  might  be  c 
to  reform  society;  it  baa  tndy  accomplished  that  which  ï 
named  the  grand  restoration  of  huniiin  knowledi^e.  If  then  Itiofl 
systems  of  atitiqility  seemed  in  some  respects  to  l:>e  continued  iKil 
dogmatism  and  in  mysticism,  among  the  realists  and  the  concept-' 
lialiflts,  it  was  that  they  might  draw  near  to  one  nnotlier,  and  tnke'l 
on  a  new  life  under  the  conciliatory  and  vivifying  action  of  litB  I 
new  faith.  The  general  tendencies  of  the  age  favored  this  resull;  J 
Danle,-  the  faithful  disciple  of  his  epoch  before  becoming  it 
tor,  could  then  be  none  otlier  than  a  Christian  ecleetie. 


CRAPTKR  IT. 


dLi. 


— EMPIRIC  IBM    , 

i»  (ioiiblless  a  Eue  sighiio  behold  the  learned  bcIiooIb  of  Asia, 


'□  Europe,  eDviromng  the  llalian  poet  ^itli 
:  and  tlieir  suLliority,  thereby  resembling  the 
illiiBtrions  ahiidea  with  whom,  at  !jia  first  entrance  into  the 
nether  regions,  lie  represents  himself  as  holding  discouri^e  nut  lu 
be  divulged.'  We  delight  in  seeing  the  oiile,  throngh  the  magi:: 
of  liis  learning,  evoke  around  hioi  this  magnificent  as^^enibhigc  : 
we  never  weary  of  admiring  how,  amid  the  obstacles  "iiitli  siill 
rendered  study  80  laboHons  and  ui  meritorious,  his  iiiinrl  could 

I  Inferno,  W.,  is, 

Wben  Uie)'  loReUieT  hsd  atscoursed  HnoewhiU. 

The;  turned  [a  me  with  sIrds  oC  salutation. 

And  on  beholding  this,  my  master  smUed  : 
And  innre  of  lionnr  ctlll.  ranch  mnre.  they  did  me. 


t 


of  Iheir  e 


4HïInB  It  thPiii  where  1  «■ 


J 
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grasp  and  rel^n.  gatber  together  and  set  in  order,  so  mnay  coii- 
ceptiouR,  maxima,  and  sjmbols  :  we  are  almost  appalled  when  we 
contemplale  tlie  itilellectniil  past  of  the  Middle  Ages,  perhaps  in- 
deed that  of  the  whole  liuman  race,  thus  accumiilsted  in  a  single 
mind.  However,  in  this  we  Qnd  but  one-half  of  that  wttich  cori- 
idtutes  the  tssli  of  a  great  man  :  lie  must  sitm  up  the  post  willi 
all  the  power  of  an  original  way  of  tliinkinj;.  and  transcend  Che 
present  by  preparing  the  future.  He  is  like  one  of  the  seers, 
depositaries  of  tradition  and  prophecy,  raised  up  (if  old  by  Heaven 
Wi  Wnd  the  centuries  tliat  have  elapsed  with  tliose  about  to  begin. 
While  thus  uniting  the  ages  togetiier,  he  overtops  them,  lie  escapes 
Ihe  oblivion  wliich  marclie»  on  behind  them,  and  thus  becomes 
immortaL  What  then  is  the  personal  glory  of  Dante  T  What  is 
the  especial  value  of  his  philosophy,  that  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  teachings  whioh  preceded  it,  and  recommends  it  to  llie 
attention  of  posterity  Ï  We  ahull  Endeavor  to  elucidate  this  point, 
1.  Two  different  characters  of  i^niiis  appear  in  the  hïstoiy  of 
the  human  mind  :  the  genins  of  methods,  and  the  genius  of  dis< 
coveries.  Thence  arise  two  kinds  of  great  minds.  Those  of  the 
first  speciea  point  out  ways  and  propose  rosoarohas;  those  of  the 
second  find  facts,  laws,  or  causes.  The  latter  add  new  iinowledge 
to  the  learning  of  their  age,  which  they  lliua  enrich  by  addition  ; 
the  former  fociindaie  it  for  centuries  Ui  come,  and  exten<i  it  by 
the  way  of  mnltiplicaljan.     As   the   individual  aclences  have   1 


tlieir  common  efEort  towiiril  iho  al 
of  trutli,  it  is  to  philosophy  that  priiitipally  belong  the  ir 
methods     Among  these  mustera  in  Inter  I 

L,  DBBcartea,  and  Leibnil»,  respecttrel;  tlie 
autliors  of  the  ?ro™wi  Oryanum,  tlio  Disitrtotio  de  HfBiodo  r 
reg^idiE  Rationis,  and  the  treatise,  L'A  nieiileMeiil  de  hi  phito/ophie 
preniii>e.  To  this  class bolongod  Rnnta;  and  whatever  light  he 
may  hnve  thrown  upon  various  ptrints,  his  great  merit  is,  to  bave 
acted  upon  all  pointa  at  once,  by  causing  philosophy  to  step  nut 
of  the  scholastic  ruta  withiu  which  It  waa  confining  itself,  and  by 
impressing  upon  it  a  more  iignrons  practical  diri 

Tt  ia  true,  aa  we  have  Hiready  seen,  that  there  al  trays  had  been 
ill  the  Italian  character  a  twofold  inclination,  a  tendency  toward 
the  Beautiful  as  well  as  toward  the  Good,  toward  both  tlie  poetio 
and  the  ethical  application.  But  these  insUnctB,  still  timid, 
hesitated  to  bring  about  their  own  satisfaction.  Philosophers  oc- 
cusioually  yiolded  to  the  soducCious  of  the  muse,  but  then  they 
laid  aside  the  doctor's  cap  ;  and  when  poets  philosophized,  they 
cast  far  from  them  their  laurel  crowns.  Or  perhaps,  s 
nical  sentence  might  be  versiHed  according  to  the  Yii^iai 

Platonic  idea  furtively  creep  Into  the  fugitive  stanzas  of  n 
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aonneL     Tho  langiioffe  of  science,  ii-i  wo  Imve  x^u,  wHfl  tlie  1mi>  I 
guage  of  Ariatotlo.     From  tlie  dnja  of  Clmrlemagne  onward.  Hi 
liad  not  cewad  to  reign  in  tlie  soliool,  severe,  impriaoning  Iboaghli'  I 
within  its  categories,  and  words  within  its  syllogisms.    The  fonrtj 
figures  and  the  ninetoen  modoa  of  ayllogiatic  reasoning  t 
onlj  rhythms  which  it  uUowed,  while  tlie  monotonona  cadence  <d2 
premises  and  concluaiau  formed  the  sole  harmony  in  which  it  took:! 
pleasure.     On  Ibe  other  hand,  if  sundry  Ireatiaes  upon  i 
andethicsliadbeenpennc^d  by  Italians,  if  tho  scholaKtic  doctors  haâfl 
acaimpliahed  great  things  for  the  perfecting  of  the  individual,  Boâ*] 
the  sBgea  of  the  olden  time  much  for  the  prosperity  of  Ilia  nation»,» 
these  peulnal  works  remained  without  a  mutual  bond,  and  conw 
quentl}'  without  t^eir  due  influence.     In  thia  period  of  the  UMdlJ 
Ages  which  may  be  compared  to  a  fervid  adolescence,  enthiialw 
re^rdlng  theories  left  amiill  place  for  care   about  action,  t 
8c!ence,  surprised  at  her  own  developments,  was  alraorhed  in 
contemplation  of  herself.     We  have  seen  noted  in  previous  dift^l 
tera  some  remarkable  exceptiona  to  this  state  of  things,  bat  hsbfâ 
90  general  and  ao  deeply  rooted  could  not  be  shalten  Ijy  the  pas» 
iug  efforte  of  a  few  choaau  minds.     Some  great  shock  was  needed,  I 
a  bold,  prolonged,  and  widely  extended  impulae,  such  as  Dante.'] 
was  capable  of  giving, 
'  2.  To  begin  with,  it  he  retained  portiim»  of  the  Peripateli 
"  tninology  and  clHsaificalion  in  order  to  he  intelligible  to  men  i 
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luDg  usage  Ijud  altached  to  tiieee  forniB  [unil  ulao  beuuise  tliesi' 
forma  besi  expressed  Ilia  own  ideas—  TV.],  he  offered  no  other  suc- 
riQceï  kl  the  idol  adored  around  bim  under  the  name  of  logic. 
The  veneration  of  the  idol  waa  attaclied  ty  him  in  so  far  aa  it 
savored  of  Buppratition.  He  tontested  the  aljsolutc  infallibilitj- 
of  ilie  s.Tllogism;  tlie  truth  of  the  conclusion  appe&red  to  him 
accidental,  so  to  apeak,  certainly  dependent  upon  tlio  absolute 
eorrectnesa  (>f  the  two  propositions  whence  it  resulted.  Henco 
he  proposed  an  esamination  into  the  apccioua  majors  aud  minors 
which  circulated  through  the  echooU  as  so  many  indubituhle 
axioms  atid  certain  facts.  The  stuily  of  words  was  forced  to 
give  naj'  to  the  study  of  things.     Conseqnantly,  dialectics  was 


0  the   ( 


I    of    J 


I 


modest  place  in  the  hit^rarchj-  of  human  learning,  wldle  tlie  abiisea 
introduced  into  iostnietion  under  its  protecSou  were  duly  pointed 
out.  But,  as  the  faults  in  instruction  and  in  dialectics  wore  all 
derived  from  vices  common  to  human  nature,  it  became  necessary 
to  combat  uleo  tbeao  last,  whether  they  had  their  origin  in  tbu 
mind  or  in  tlie  lieart — presumption,  piiaillunimity,  frivolity,  Hnd 
all  the  passions  springing  from  pride  or  from  nensiialily.  T)ie 
ever-living  causes  of  the  errors  of  every  age  thus  became  plainly 
vlsibla.  Dante  did  not  shriuk  from  tba  consequences;  Laving 
followed  these  out  to  their  end.  he  was  well  uwure  that  in  disap- 
proving of  received  rules,  he  incurred  the  obligation  of  supplying 
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lictier  ones.     He   did  m,  and  uUered.  aot  ÏD  sjsteiuHtic  on!ler,J 
liLil   under   tlie   Free   inapiratioD  of  Ijis  genius,  those  sborl  ft 
fruitful  maxims  wherein  he  began  by  prescribing  the  precise  d 
termination  of  tlie  limits  of  reasoti  and  the  eitirpalJoii  ol  lhâ;f 
rootB  of  prejudice  ;  tJien  he  incalcated  the  observation  lA  IboIb^fI 
prudence  in  reasoning,  pcraistencf  in  suataioed  mcnlilation,  an4fl 
Anally,  tbs  discernment  uf  tho  liivers  modes  of  certitude  p 
to  the  différent  orders  of  ideas.'     All  this  does  not  suBice  (or  n 
to  attribute  to  the  poet  a  furmal  ami  complete  plan  of  effecUngai 
intellectual  revolution,  but  it  is  more  than  is  needed  to  indicate  M 
remarkable  attempt,  a  utepping-stone,  wiiicb,  subsequently  u 
flnnly  flied  b?  the  effortu  of  Gerson,  Erasmus,  Ramus,  I 
ViTM,  was  enabled  to  serve  aa  a  fulcrum  for  the  Bllli  more  8 
cesaful   efforts  mode  by  the  J^nglisli  chancellor,  Bacou.    IJt(t« 
resemblance  u«  existed  between  these  two  in  tlieir  political  liv^ 
and  in  their  religious  faitJi.  tlie  proud  exile  frem  Florence  and  U 
disgmced  eourtlor  of  Vemlnm  nevertheless  met  in  a  ci 
tiny  of  misfortuLiG  and  of  /unie.     Both  condemned  by  sooiety,  i 
their  turo  passed  judgment  upon  iL  denoimcod  the  idals  adoréi 
by  it,  obargod  it  with  its  trrors,  lund  showed  it  the  meibods  thu 
vfere  to  lead  it  lo  scienlillc  résulta  (greater  tlian  it  had  ever  hoped'  ■ 
for.     If  the  flrflt  of  tbo  two  was  the  less  heeded,  it  was,  perlisps,  ' 
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liecjiLiBe  tlie  worlri,  fiwiuently  disturbed  hy  false  alanas,  had  louji 
before  reBolvad  to  answer  oolj  to  tlie  second  call. 

Dante,  howerer,  wap  to  «ccompliflli  aiill  more.  Like  the  sn^e 
of  old,  who,  to  confound  the  objections  of  aopliiats  against,  the 
poaaibility  of  movement,  rose  up  and  wiilked  in  their  presence,  lie 
showed  by  his  eiample  tliat  it  was  possible  for  philosophy  \u 
move  outside  of  thelimitaUons  within  which  it  had  until  then  been 
confined.-  Ho  stripped  from  it  the  colorless,  stiff,  and  ofttimes 
wearisome  garb  of  the  scholastic  method,  invested  it  with  all  the 
glory  of  epic  poetry,  and  gave  to  it  the  fle.iible  and  nnconBtrainetl 
charma  of  the  language  of  the  people.  Thus  he  placed  bis  legiti- 
mate revolt  under  the  protection  of  national  selMove.  He  real- 
ized hia  pious  desire  ai  being  able  to  offer  the  sacred  bread  of 
instruction  to  such  as  were  (so  to  speak)  mere  utanlings,  '  to  all 
who  by  the  lowliness  of  their  origin,  llie  niultiplidly  of  their  oe- 
ciipalions,  or  the  weakness  of  their  moral  temperametit,  might  be 
withheld  from  the  banquet  of  the  wise  and  learned.  Bui  esiicjc- 
iiilly  did  he  victoriously  establish  tlie  liberty  of  thought,  bj  mak- 
ing it  bend  according  to  ils  will  the  power  of  words,  to  which  it 
bad  too  long  bee»  Bubaervieut.  He  proved  therctiprocalindepend- 
piice  exiating  between  the  iloclHnea  and  fhe/orma  of  the  sobuul. 
iind  thus  barred  the  contempt  which  uii^ht  one  day  fait  upon  the 

»)  ['ffucdoiie  delUi 
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[urtuui'  by  iiiiuoii  of   t)ieir  presiituod  aolidnrilv  with  ilie  li 
Thus  (lid  lie  aimultaneaiislv-  struggle  n^lnitt  llio  einggeratUina  of    1 
lili  own  time  and  tlie  unjust  jiiUgments  o£  poslerity. 

The  jiispiniliiin  wliioli  inaltos   piets  Icada   them  back  ti 
heaven   whonoo   it  descended.     By   il3  meuns,  tliey   sometfmes. 
witlioiit  trouble  or  reckoning,  reach  the  loftiest  heights  of  meta- 
pliygica.     Now,  ua  n!1  the  seieneoa  rest  on  fnotB  InËnitelj  varied, 
and  rise  by  degress  to   die  sole   First  Cause,  we  may  "say  that 
mken  togellier  tbey  Bhupe  rJiemaelve»  into  a  pyramid  of  which    i 
iiietaphyaira  foriuH  tho  uiiux.     From  the  (upmost  point,  where    | 
they  all  meet,  one  glanée  aronnd  surGcee  to  take  in  all  their    ' 
faces  :  principles  are  seen  to  be  in  comnion,  while  oiternal  phe- 
Quiiiena  differ.     Tliig  is  why  the  majority  of  the  great  discoTeriea 
liave  been  made,  à  priori,  by  a  auddeti  intuition,  by  the  consider- 
aliou  of  Snal  cauBSB,  by  analogy,  by  liypotheaes  whieii  their  au- 
thors had  no  time  to  verify.     This  is  why  tlie  mystics,  reasonlug 
from  (rud  lo  man,  and  from  man  to  matter,  often  had  presenti- 
ments of  those  laws  of  nature  of  which  the  complete  recelation 
was  reserved  W  laWr  iigos.     He  who  penned  the  Divine  Ccanedy    I 
HBems  to  have  experienced  something  similar.     Sundry  «omi 
tutors,  L'arried  perhaps  somewhat  Loo  far  by  the  charm  pertahnDg  I 
to  marvehouB  origins,  have  liiouglit  %q  find  in  his  lines  the  geRnB  I 
of  the  most  fruitful  concejitions  of  physiolpgy  ;  the  circulation  rtt  I 
the  blood,  the  conE^iiratlon  of  the  1jmin.  organic  lesions  broi^t  m 
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into  relatioa  with  ths  order  iind  du)  ]icrtiirbH(iun9  of  the  faculties 
of  the  soul.  But  we  cannot  contest  \\\»  olnim  to  otiier  sa%- 
geatiana  more  felicitous.  When  Jib  sliowa  the  universality  of 
lipingfl,  BUTTOunded,  attrBCted  on  everj  side,  .ind,  us  it  were, 
dilHteii  by  love,  whicii  eojnmnniettlea  to  tliem  ■&  ecaaeless  mlnlion  ; 
the  mil tiiiil  notion  and  reliction  of  Hioliesvens;  weight  oontraptiiii; 
the  teirestrial  globe  and  cfiuaing  lieavy  bodies  to  fall  ii|Hin  it  : 
we  tnight  EBjthat  he  hiidiiiid  aglinipsoiilto  tlie  mechiinical  com- 
hinations  of  tJie  forces  whicli  move  the  world  and  of  the  law  of 
liniveraal  attraction  which  Newton  was  to  read  in  tlie  ekiee.  The 
need  for  a  sjmmetnCftt  cnnslniction  leads  him  to  presume  in 
(inother  hemlaphere  the  ciistence  of  Ihoip  unKnonn  lands  on 
which  Christtchor  I'olumbna  «ill  one  dnv  set  foot  Or  again, 
his  ooiyectnres  indncc  liiui  to  aiiapect  ancient  catastrophes  which 
have  changed  tlie  face  of  the  earth,  antcdilnvian  reTolutiona  in 
the  condition  u!  the  ocean,  and  deep  seats  of  Are  warming  the 
soil  beneatli  our  feet  He  does  not  reach  the  hypotheaia  of  a  cen- 
tral fire,  for  he  gives  to  our  globe  a  nucleus  of  ice,  thus  sporting, 
live  hundred  rears  in  advance,  among  the  varjiug  sj^tema  that 
geoll^y  was  to  give  rise  to,  from  Buffon  to  Cuvier. 

The  effort  tnwHrd  a  reform  in  the  use  of  logic,  and  the  sketch- 
ing  out  of  a  now  method  ;  the  freedom  of  the  inlellcct  reconquered, 
and  its  flrat  eierdae  recompensed  by  an  insight  into  sundry  truths 
on  whicli  depended  thf  entire  progress  of  the  physical  acienceB  ; 
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— these  are  the  gervieea  ivhio)!  aaaociate  Dante  with  the  growlii 
of  modern  einpirii^isiii.  But  be  well  knew  huw  to  avoid  ita  »b- 
orrailûns  ;  lie  kept  far  away  from  the  paths  whereby,  iu  later 
Umes,  Iho  crowd  of  men  plunged  deeply  into  the  slough  of  ma- 
terialistic doctrines  and  ntiliuiriun  svslems. 

3.  A  better  star  guided  him,  or  ratliec  ho  was  occupied  with 
nobler  cares.  Eeligiou  and  Borraw,  liiose  two  ^ooil  counsellora. 
induoed  hiin  to  look  teyond  the  scEnes  of  earth  and  material 
Beedi,  toward  tiie  things  pertaining  to  the  future  life.  There  ii 
was  that  he  perceived  the  reason  for  thia  terrestrial  existence, 
the  sanction  of  the  decrees  of  conscience,  the  realization  of  happi- 
ness or  misery  contained  beforehand  in  our  mérita  and  our  de- 
merits, in  short,  the  final  goal  of  tnimaii  life  and  action.  The 
guidance  of  anoh  life  and  action  nmat  thence  appear  to  him  the 
sole  reasonable  employment  of  our  knowledge.  Not  only  did  he 
attnoh  to  the  mysteriona  visions  of  his  poem  a  whole  ascetic 
theory  of  moral  perfection,  b\it  he  brought  id  l>ear  upon  this 
theory  studies  the  most  varied  and  apparently  the  most  foreign 
to  it  Tailing  deatli  as  his  point  of  view,  he  conceived  the  ptas 
of  a  philosophy  of  life  :  he  made  this  tlie  centre  and  the  bond  of 
union  of  nil  his  subsequent  researches  ;  ho  made  of  it  a  universal 
science.  Now.  thi?  practical  wisdoio,  this  positive  side  of  knowl- 
edge, is  precJaely  what  distinguished  the  two  celebrated  schools 
of  the  seventeenth  oenlury;  that  of  Descartes,  whenoe  issued 
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Nicole,  BossQBl,  and  Féneloii  :  and  tiiat  uf  Leihnit/,  in  which  the 
Gorman  mind  was  to  acquire  thedeplli  anil  grnvity  which  irialip 

But  the  Ihoi^ghta  of  Dante,  although  they  often  tenaoa  tnwanl 
tlie  conBideratioii  of  dealli,  were  not  ttecumpaiiied  by  the  egolisni 
BO  often  hidden  under  a  melanchoiy  exterior.  Besides,  tho  great 
breadth  of  his  viewa  did  not  allow  litm  to  ignore  the  rolatioDs 
whereby  the  eternal  destin;  of  individuals  ia  bound  to  tlie  temp- 
oral vicissitudes  of  society.  Hence,  pious  soiicitude.i  bore  liim 
biict  10  the  midst  of  the  political  disRutea  into  which  be  bad  been 
drawn  in  earlier  years  by  the  passions  of  his  jotitli.  In  no  direc- 
tion did  his  Ideaa  deTelop  with  more  ener^  and  originality. 
Wbilst  t)ie  commentstora  of  Bolognn,  living  in  bis  day,  were  los- 
infi:  tliemsBlves  in  a  minute  imerpretation  o£  the  ilei!  of  the  liiws, 
he  soared  boldly  to  the  origin,  divine  as  well  asliiiman.  of  all  law, 
and  thence  drew  a  deflnition  to  which  nothing  need  be  added. 
Doubtless,  he  borrowed  from  the  publicists  of  his  own  time  many 
of  the  arguments  on  which  he  buses  the  «overeignty  of  the  Holy 
Empire.  But  the  empire  us  he  conceives  it,  is  no  longer  that  of 
Charlemagne,  standing  with  its  universal  suzerainty  at  the  head 
of  the  individual  royalties,  which  in  turn  hold  nnder  their  allegi- 
aneo  ail  ibe  inferior  ranks  of  a  feudal  aristocracy.  His  is  a  new 
conception,  closely  related  to  two  grand  phases  of  history  ;  on  the 
one  aide,  the  primitive  Roman  empire,  in  which  the  prince,  invest- 
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Bd  with  the  triljunitial  power,  relireaenta  in  liia  triumph  the 
plebeians  victorious  over  the  patrioialo  ;  and  on  the  other,  Qie 
Francli  monarchy,  rising,  through  irs  ntliatice  with  the  communes, 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  nobility.  Tlie  depositary  of  power,  even 
under  the  name  of  C^siLT,  liis  he  â    ro  ti  e  imperial  dia- 

dem, is,  in  the  eyea  ot  Dante,  t       mm  c]  g        of  the  miiUi- 

tude,  acting  m  s  level  equaliiing  a  h  ad  Am  ng  privilegeB, 
uoTie  appear»  to  him  more  odiou  tl  an  ha  b  th;heHhakeg 
feudalism  to  its  very  liase,  and  h  po   m  ■$  when  attack- 

nig-  die  inheritance  of  honurs,  doea  not  spare  the  inheritance  of 
property,  liraitiug  il  to  eerluici  conditions.  He  had  searched  the 
loftiest  regions  of  moral  theology  to  Had  the  generative  principles 
of  a  philosophy  of  sooieCy  :  he  tlienco  pitilessly  pursued  the  de- 
ducçiona  drawn,  down  to  the  nio»t  ilemoeratic  and  most  impracti- 
cable maxims.  Hepoased  oicr  tho  entiregroiind  traversed  by  in- 
quiring minds,  from  Macchinvelii,  the  finit  nho  attempted  to  re- 
duce to  Inamed  forms  the  art  of  government,  down  to  Leibnitz, 
Thomasius,  and  Wolf,  who  vivified  the  abstract  ideas  of  mcln- 
physics  by  transporting  them  into  the  realm  of  law,  national 
and  civil;  and  again,  from  Montesquieu,  Beocaria,  and  the  en- 
cyclopedists, down  to  the  bluoity  revolution  which  put  in  praetiee 
the  ultimate  consequences  riruwn  from  their  teachings.  Later 
still,  when  the  disciples  of  Saint-Simon  promised  the  guerdon  to 
tach  om  nccording  to  h  it  fapnrily,  and  fa  eath  ctparitij  aecerding 
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lo  the  icork  acc&mpliehed,  iLesfc 
ing  viewH  eipreased  in  a  mii™ 
singer  ot  the  Middle  Ages. 
Finally,  the  interests  of  llie 


it  bj  the  old 


1,  always  restritwd  within 
)Dii  time,  did  Dot  ji!t  ofEer  n  suffl- 
uientlj  bro&d  arena  for  i.\n:  omployment  oE  Ilia  thuiighta.  Gath- 
oliinty,  in  whose  boBOm  lie  was  bom,  iiad  lauti:lit  liiiu  to  embraue 
iti  a  wide  feeling  of  fraiiTiiit;  men  of  all  tiiiiea  and  all  places. 
This  generous  mode  of  viewing  thiogs  never  left  him  even  anitd 
)iis  moat  learned  labors,  iind  his  thougbt,  an  well  an  his  love, 
took  into  accoimt.  the  whole  o£  liunianity.  Wheii  in  the  Gonvih 
lio  endeavors  to  surround  the  dogma  of  the  immortality  of  the 
Hotil  with  irrefragable  proofs,  it  is  to  the  unauimoiui  convictiooa 
of  the  hnmiin  riice  that  lie  upjieals.  When  he  wiahes  to  refute  the 
liiiiiglitv  prejudices  of  an  hersditary  aristocracy,  he  goea  back  lo 
the  common  cradle  of  the  whole  liutnali  family.  When  in  the 
treatiae,  de  M(marchia,  ho  deairea  to  propose  a  perfect  form  of 
government,  he  wishes  to  see  it  realizod  over  Ihe  whole  face  of 
the  enrtb  that  the  work  of  civilization  may  h<:  hastened,  a  work 
which  ia  none  other  than  the  ImnnoniouB  development  of  all  intel- 
lects aoS  all  wills.  When  he  enmnerates  the  cnnqueats  of  the 
Roman  people,  he  shows  them  aa  taking  their  place  in  the  econ- 
omy ot  the  desipfns  of  Providence  for  the  redemption  ot  the 
world.     The  Divine  (Joniody  ia  in  fuct  tho  outline  ot  a  universal 
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hiBtor;.  Ill  duil  vual  ((ullerjof  dumti,  do  gruiL  lljrxire  ia  uiia^iiifi; 
Adsjn  and  the  patriarcha,  AcliilloB  and  tbe  bcroes,  Homer  and 
tlie  poetB,  Aristotle  and  the  sugpa;  Alexander,  BniHiB,  andCii»; 
Pet0r  and  the  Aposllea.  the  FmherB  of  (he  Ctiurch  and  the  aaiata  ; 
with  tlte  whole  si^ccessio»  of  thÛBe  wl^o  hiid  worn,  tvilh  shama 
<ir  with  liouor,  tlie  crown  or  the  tiara,  down  to  John  XXIL,  Phil- 
ip the  Fait,  iitid  Henry  iiC  Liixetaburg.  Pulitlcnl  utid  religioua 
revoliiltoDs  are  reprenented  under  nUegorieK  easily  transhttable  in- 
to aa  manj- severe  Jiidi;nieuls,  While  we  thus  foUow  humaoiiy 
through  the  exterior  transfomiationB  wliicli  it  ceBSoleaBlr  iinder- 
guea,  we  also  Iind  ïii  it  the  element  of  constancy  wliich  it  ctai- 
tains:  amid  diversity,  unity  in  revealed;  in  the  midst  of  cliatt(^, 
permuieucy.  Tn  tlie  deptlis  of  tlie  infernal  20111:8,  on  Che  puinful 
wayij  of  Purgutozy,  amid  the  glories  of  Pumdiae.  it  is  always 
mffn  whom  we  meet — lost,  esinuting,  or  tthahilitatcd  ;  und  when 
III  the  close  of  the  poeni  Iho  laat  veil  is  lifted,  and  we  ura  pemiil- 
IikI  to  oonteiuplate  the  Divine  Trinity,  we  perceive  in  Its  depths 
the  eternal  Word  n  lilted  to  biinian  nature.  Tliis  latter  istben 
not  only,  us  the  luicientB  said,  11  microcosm,  un  abridgment  of  the 

yonii  it  and  loses  itiwif  in  tlie  infloite.  We  may  herein  find  an 
entire  philosophy  oF  humanitj,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  phil- 
osophy of  history.  It  ia  well  known  bow  great  is  the  favor  en- 
jiijed  by  this  species   of   j'tvidy,  inaiignrated   by  Ihe   Bishop  of 
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Meiiiii,  eDricliBd  by  the  gpeoulaljons  of  Vico,  Herder,  and  Fred- 
eric Sclilegel,  and  declined  to  harvest  the  fniit  of  all  the  labor 
ttiat  an  indefatigable  eriidilton  la  carryii^g  oti  around  ua. 

Dante  maj  honce  be  numbered  ïtnong  the  nioat  remarkable 
precuraora  of  modern  rationalism,  ia  tliat  lie  was  among  the  first 
to  give  to  philosopliical  science  a  moral,  jiolitioal,  and  universal 
direction.  And  yet,  he  did  not  tall  into  the  exceaaea  we  have 
iiitiiensod  in  our  own  day.  He  did  not  deify  huniaiiity  by  rppre- 
KCLitib);  it  as  sufficient  to  itself,  without  otiier  liglit  than  that  of 
its  own  reason,  with  no  law  bnt  that  o£  Ita  own  will.  Neither 
did  he  conSne  it  within  tlie  vicious  circles  of  itit  terrestrial  destiny, 
as  do  those  lor  whom  all  the  eveots  of  history  are  in  turn  merely 
the  effects  and  the  necessary  causes  of  other  events,  past  or  fu- 
ture. He  placed  humiinity  neither  so  high  nor  so  low.  He  saw 
that  it  is  not  wholly  in  this  world,  through  which  it  passes,  so  to 
speak,  io  swarms  ;  he  went  flrgt  of  all  to  Boelt  it  at  the  end  of  tlie 
journey,  4hcre  I^e  numberless  pilgrima  of  life  are  gathered  to- 
gether forever.  It  has  been  said  that  Bosauet,  wielding  the  rod 
of  Moaea,  drives  the  generations  to  the  graro.  Wa  may  truly 
say  tliat  Dante  there  awaitB  them,  holding  the  scales  of  the  last 
judgment.  He  takes  his  stand  upon  tlie  truths  that  tijey  ought 
to  believe,  on  tlie  justice  that  they  ought  to  observe,  and  he 
weighs  thrir  deeds  with  the  weights  of  eternity.  He  points  out 
to  Ibem  the  places  on  the  right  hand  or  on  thp  left  which  their 
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virtues  or  Uiuir  crimes  Ijure  prepared  for  tbem;  aC  lliu  xuiuiil  iif 
IiIe  voice,  the  miiltitiule  divider,  and  parses  on  througli  the  gates 
of  Hell  or  up  ths  puthnsyB  that  lead  to  Heavaii.  Thus,  with  the 
retnembrance  of  our  eternal  destinies  moralit;  re-eiiieri)  into  his- 
lory;  hilliianitj^,  hiiiiiilÏHtëd  under  1I10  luwuF  death,  is  lifted  ii]i 
tliroiigli  tlie  law  ot  duty  ;  and  if  we  muat  deny  it  the  houor»  of  ;; 
proud  apotlieoHis.  we  yet  save  it  iynn  llip  i);iiurniiiy  nf  a  briili~!, 
fatuUsto- 


4,  Tliua,  the  lo;jii»d  and  pracliciil  le 
poet  chime  in  with  tlime  of  <"ir  o' 
of  their  errora.     T)iere  ix  uithin  lis  1 


.  i>f  ilie  philoauplii^r- 
,  nitlioiit  partaking; 
e  which  makes  un 


gladly  welcome  a  reBcmblanco  to  ouracltes,  and  which  aJso  makes 
iiB  regard  the  Buperiori^  of  others  lo  oursplves  aa  a  consolaliori. 


hecniise  such  a' 

with  which  we 

tion  aud  sympathy  which  it 

oblivion  the  great  man  who 

"Dante,"  says  M.  de  Lamar 

era,  for  each  epoch  adopts  a 


a  us  not  to  deapiiir  of  the  nature 
Thence  How  the  univerBul  itdmira- 
(.heso  later  days  have  culled  from 
}  work  we  have  been  cOh^daring. 
nc,  "  aeema  to  be  the  poet  of  our 
3  rejuveuHtea  some  ouo  of  the  ini- 


□lorlal  geniuses  whu  ure  always  as  well  men  of  their  tim 
meets  Its  own  relleelion  in  liia  being,  id  bini  Is  traced  an  Ims 
ilaelf,  and  thus  does  it  betray  ils  vintiire  by  its  prédilection  a 


'  Dlseourui  on  tbe  occasian  of  hla  revepUon  into  tlie  Frai 


CHAPTER  V. 


STiTaviko  HUPCflssiïelj  revitwod  tlie  priucipul  perioda  jn  tlin 
jJ^X  liifltory  Df  philosoplij,  in  order  lo  lird  mnorg  llie  vari- 
ons Systems  produced,  terms  of  compnrisoii  with  the  doctrines 
heU  by  Dante,  we  mu3l  now  cooaider  Uieae  doctrines  from  n 
higher  point  of  ïiew,  one  independent  and  nnehongcable,  that  of 
the  Faith.  Doe»  Dante  by  hia  eonvioliona  belong  to  Catholic 
orthodoxy?  This  problem  has  diirinij  tlic  pnat  tliree  ecaturiea 
giwn  rise  to  serioua  discussions. 

1.  ProtestaDtisin,  at  its  birth,  felt  the  need  of  creating  for  it- 
self a  genealogy  which  might  carry  it  back  to  apostolic  limea, 
and  ihuB  vindicate  in  its  behalf  the  accomplishment  of  the  prom- 
ise of  infallibility  mnde  by  the  Redeemer  to  His  Church,  tloncc 
it  wdnt  about,  upturning  the  stones  of  every  ruin  and  every  tomb, 
questioning  the  dead  and  the  institutions  of  the  past,  making  fur 
itHoK  a  family  out  of  the  heresies  of  all  times,  seeking  out  tlie 
freest  and  boldest  among  the  geniuses  of  the  Middle  Agca,  and 
claiming  them  as  fathers.  Natural!}',  it  was  by  no  means  scni- 
piilous  in  the  selection  of  proofs:  for  it,  a  few  bitter  words  on  the 
subject  of  contemporaneous  abuses,  falling  from  Uie  pen  of  some 
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i?elet>j'Hted  mun,  siilficed  for  hi>i  iiiiiiiediaU;  admission  into  the 
ciitaloguo  of  auppoxod  wiCucaaea  to  tbc  truth.'  QsDte  certaial; 
aoiilil  not  expect  to  escape  these  iioathnmoiiB  honon.  His  vehe- 
ment satire  Imd  nioro  thuti  once  boon  omplojed  againat  the  ways 
al  clerics  and  tlie  policy  of  tlie  BOFereign  pontiSa.  Stindrj  pas- 
aagcs  in  liis  poem,  mgeuloualy  coutoneâ.  seemed,  it  waa  aaid,  to 
contain  denaive  allusions  tti  tlic  most  eacrcd  mysteries  of  liie 
Catholic  liturgy.'  B<ii  especially  was  iJie  last  canto  of  the  Purga- 
torio  quoted,  wherein  la  found  a  prediction  of  nn  ecvoj  sent  by 
Heaven  to  chastise  the  courtoaiu  Heated  on  the  beast  with  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns  :  he  is  designated  by  characters  fnrming  the 
Latin  word  DVJt,  which  niuy  well  indicate  one  of  the  Ghibclline 
captaJns  of  Lombard;  or  Tuscany.  This  envoy  was  said  to  be 
mine  other  than  Luther;  for  the  cipher»  gave  llie  number  five 
liundrod  and  fifteen,  which,  if  a  thousand  years  were  added  ou 
one  Bide  and  two  years  on  the  other,  tvould  produce  the  date  1517, 
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the  hegira  oi  tlio  "  Reformera."  '  SucL  were  the  main  argumeiii^ 
of  thoflB  who,  from  the  niïteetitli  tniliiry  unwttrd,  strove  to  popu- 
larize tlie  new  opinions  under  the  Hheller  of  a  venerated  name.^ 
Itatiati  patriotiim  reapunded  nobly  through  ilB  organ,  Cardinal 
Ballamiine;  lliat  famous  controveraial  writer,  who  in  his  daj 
bore  the  brunt  of  all  quarrola  touching  religion,  who  had  the 
papacj  for  a  client  and  kings  (as  Jameii  I.)  for  adversaries,  did 
not  disdain  [0  employ  hie  pen  in  defence  of  the  national  poet.' 
The  same  questions  were  agitated  in  France,  no  doubt  less 
brilliantly,  liul  with  no  less  erudition,  between  DupIeBsis-Mornay 
»nd  Cœffeteaii  ;  '  it  was  perhaps  tlirough  an  Imperfect  acqiiaiiftance 
with  tliis  diseuaaion  tljat  Father  ITardouin  pronoiineed  liie  curious 

'  Puntatorio,  iiïilL.  H.  C. 

E'en  now  approaching,  "hose MHjnncilrm.  free 
From  all  Impediment  and  bar,  hringa  on  . 

A  BeoBon,  Id  liie  wbleh.  one  »tnt  Trom  God 

Tliet  loul  one.  und  tbe  aceoinpUce  of  ber  guilt. 
The  giant,  botli,  shall  slay. 
'  XDPiiO  pfoMooIe  (laloaRaBtUa  Italia  Sa  un  noMU  gUrvi'ntfranf.ett. 
'  Bellarraine.  Avptndfx  od  Lihrne  de  Sujnmo  FonlBflce  ;  ifesponsio 
ad  Lihrum  gnemdom  anon)/tn«in. 

•  implemiB-Momar,  (e  mj/sd^c  d'inlV'Oi,  p.  <19.— CceBeleau,  R-^niff 
av  llvrf  liidliiW  Ic  mysl're.  etc.,  p.  lOK. 
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judgment  that  the  Divine  Comedy  was  Uie  work  of  a  disciple  oi 
Wyoli&e.  At  a  later  date,  whan  Italian  literature,  freed  from  the 
fatal  influenee  of 'the  ««icfutisfi,  fell  back  upon  lietter  traditions, 
the  veneration  fir  the  older  poets  of  the  land  vtsb  akilfnlly  cm> 
ployed  hy  the  secret  societies  and  asEwciuted  with  their  political 
and  religious  tlieories.  And  flnally,  in  our  own  days,  when 
Che  leaders  of  a  party  vanijnislied,  but  deserving  of  respectful 
commisération,  aoupht  an  ««ylum  in  England,  the  need  of  wliiling 
away  the  sad  leisure  of  exile,  perhaps  aliu)  tlie  dt-aire  of  making; 
some  return  for  Protestant  hoapilnlity  received,  inspired  the  new 
syatefti  ot  interpretation  proposed  by  Cgo  fosoolo  and  supiiorted 
by  G,  Roaaetti,  not  without  a  vast  display  of  learning  and  imagi- 
nation.' It  must  bo  romemberod  that  when  the  heresy  of  tliB 
AlbigBusea  was  suppressed,  its  remains  dispersed  throoghout 
Christeiidnm  gave  rise  lo  nnineroiis  sects,  whose  adherents,  under 
llie  iiam^  of  Pastoureaux,  Flagellants,  Fnttricelli,  prepared  Ihe 
way  for  the  WycUffites  uud  the  HiissiteB,  thenisflvos  the  pre- 
cursors of  Liillier,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Oalvin.  Mora  prudent  than 
these  divers  sects,  but  animated  by  the  same  anti-papal  spirit,  a 
mysteriuue  association  is  supposed  \a  have  been  formed,  to  which 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  devoted  their  sworn  allegiance 
and  the  service  of  tlioir  genius.    Their  writings,  from  that  data. 
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are  presumed  to  cover  un  oaigmatic:  sense  to  which  the  key  has 
tiecn  lost:  tlie  celebrated  women  sung  hj  them,  Beatrice,  Laura, 
Fiammctla,  become  so  manj'  âg:iireB  of  the  dvit  and  religious  lib- 
erty whose  reign  they  deaired  to  estitbliah;  tho  Diïine  Comedy, 
the  Rime,  and  the  Decameron  were  to  be  at  once  the  New  Tesla- 
mcnt  and  the  aonetitutionat  cbarlur  destined  to  change  the  face 
oE  Europe.  Hore  eapeciully  is  Danto  supposed  to  have  constitut- 
ed himself  the  chief  of  this  apostolate — tliat  particular  mission 
having  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  one  of  his  Tfsiona,  wherein  he 
represents  himself  as  questioned,  approved  of,  and  blessed  by  the 
three  privileged  disciples  of  Christ, — Peter.  James,  and  John, 

Thui  has  tliu  poor  exile  faik'd  to  find,  even  in  his  grave,  the 
répose  which  there  at  least  anuits  the  remainder  of  manliind. 
He  has  heen  dragged  from  it  to  be  cast  (still  robed  iu  his  shroud, 
like  a  phantom  intended  to  eicite  terror  in  vulgar  minds)  into  the 
arena  of  contending  factions.  Happily,  pions  liands  have  been 
stretched  forth  to  save  him  from  such  profanation.  In  \la\j. 
FoBOolo  encountered  learned  controverlistë;  '  and  the  orHclo  of 
German  criticism,  A.  W.  Schlegol,  by  condemning  Hossetli's  chi- 
merical interpretations,  has  effectually  set  aside  tho  brand  of  diS' 


I  Preface  of  the  Milanese  editors  to  the  Paduan  eiiltl( 
nto.    Sceal!oCesBre  BsllHi.  FHadliliinle;  Ftb. 
gpiHto  reltfrio»"  <"  Kotitt. 
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honestj  which  they  would,  if  true,  have  impririted  on  the  brows 

of  Ihree  great  men,  ' 

2.  Now,  if  we  may  be  pcrmitted  l«  offer  our  opinion  in  corrob- 
oration of  such  grave  aulhoritiea,  we  shall  do  so  mere!  v  by  sum- 
marily adducing  the  leits  which  seem  to  UH  deciâte;  we  shall 
let  the  accused  speak  for  himself,  couâding  his  apology  to  hia 

To  begin  with,  we  And  liim  distinctly  sejmrating  himself  from 
modern  naturallam,  when  lie  proclainia  rrtelaUon  to  be  the  liiial 
criterion  of  logical  truth  and  the  moral  law  ;  when  he  formulaieB 
his  opinion  that  the  noblest  function  of  philosophy  ia  to  lead  by 
means  of  the  niarvela  which  it  explains,  to  the  unexplainable 
miracles  on  which  the  faith  is  stayed  ;  whea.  finally,  he  gives  all 
glory  to  that  faith  descended  from  on  high,  through  which  alone 
one  can  merit  to  philosophize  for  etemitj'  in  tl^o  bosom  of  tlie 
celestial  Athens,  where  the  wise  men  of  all  schools  meet  in  (he 
contemplation  of  the  inHnite  intelligence.-  Severe  toward  her- 
esy and  schism,  he  prepares  for  them  the  moat  frightful  tor- 
ments known  to  his  HclL  Neither  political  sympathies  nor  civil 
and  military  Tirtues  avail  to  iwjften  him  ip  this  regard  ;  he  iro- 

'  letter  by  A .  W.  aidil«;p]  on  G.  Rossettl'a  wort,  revue  de»  Deux  Von- 
1U4,  Auk,  1»th,  I63S.  Rosseltl's  Interprétations  bave  neen  learnedly  re- 
hifed  hy  Father  PlBnElanMnU)a^nnail'IrH*«ri»7i«reKo(o»e, 

'  Convlto.  lit.,  T,  11  i  Iv..  IB,    DC  Monarehia.  ill. 
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Q  burning  aepulchrea,  Fraderio  II.  and  OftrdiDttl  Cbaldini, 
idols  of  tlie  Lnperial  party,  as  weli  as  Fatitiata  and  Cavalcaote, 
two  of  the  i(i09C  Duiirieut  oltiiKiLa  of  Florence  :  he  does  mure,  and, 
ua  if  to  refute  in  advitnce  the  calumnlutora  of  liifl  memory,  lie 
jirophesioa  the  [tuseratilo  oud,  uui!  pronouncea  the  eternal  daiDita- 
tion  of  the  monk  Dolcino,  the  ],rincipal  leader  of  tlie  very  Fratri- 
ot'lli  in  wiiose  orrard  he  id  presumed  to  have  lieen  a  participant. 
If  the  poBl,  reuliy  endowed  with  tiic  second  sight  which  he 
aoiiietimes  feigneil,  hud,  iit  plaee  of  this  obscure  monk,  petceived 
the  Wittenberg  professor  easticii;  into  llie  liamea  the  hull  aetting 
forth  his  oondeiu nation,  he  would  certainly  imve  marked  out  for 
him  hia  place  aiaong  the  sowers  of  achism  and  of  acaodal,  and 
wQ  should  read  with  a  ahuitder  of  admiring  horror  the  epiaode 
of  Luther,  no  wliit  Inferior  Ui  thiit  of  U^oliuo.' 

If  these  general  iiidlcaliuiis  an.'  not  enougli,  and  an  eipresn 
profeaaion  of  faith  upon  eauh  of  the  uouleited  pointa  la  uonaidered 
necessHrj,  this  requirement  can  readily  be  ineL  Peter  of  Bruya, 
Wiildu,  Dolciiwi.  and  llie  other  iimovntors  of  tlie  name  period  liad 
illtHoked  the  eecleaiualinil  hii^rarchy.  the  forma  of  the  aacramenta, 
the  honor  shown  to  the  crosa,  and  pruyora  for  the  dead.'     Dante 


1,  AitiviitUaiet.  dlasort.  10,  /it  ITirr 
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renders  homagt)  lo  tlia  Church,  Ihe  spouee  and  maiitlipieee  of 
oLir  Lord  Jbbub  Christ,  incapable  of  falaoLood  unJ  of  error.'  Ha 
pliices  tradition  alongBide  of  the  llol/  SGriptiin^a.  utid  nasigna  V< 
both  a  like  power  over  connciencesi  "  lie  red^nlzes  the  power  of 
the  keys,  the  force  of  eicommunloation,  and  the  value  of  tows.' 
He  describes  Che  ecunoiu}-  of  penance  with  especial  predilection; 
he  doubt»  neillier  i>f  the  legitimRcy  of  indulgunoes  nor  of  tlie 
merit  of  workft  of  SBliHfaction.*  He  has  himaelf  justified  the  len- 
orBlioo  [laid  to  Images  ;  he  is  never  weary  of  recororoending  the 
Hiillering  soula  to  the  siiSni^us  of  the  living;  his  conHdence  in 
tlio  intercoasiori  of  the  »iiiitri  ia  redo\ibled  nhen  he  addreaae;4 
himself  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary."  Finally,  the  rehgrons 
orders,  even  the  iustkuiion  of  the  Holy  Office,  Sud  favor  in  liis 
sight,  and  SL,  Dominic  ia  landed  in  hia  poem  as  "  the  jealous  lov- 
er of  the  Christian  faith,  filled  with  mildncan  towiirrl  its  di»iciples, 
hut  formidable  to  its  loos."  ' 
When  tliua  plueinn  liimself  under  the  patronage  of  the  holy  ■ 


.  fl..  4.  (i. 


"  Psradtai  v..  -St. 

'  Purfwlorlo,  iJi,.ai;  ll]„Hi;  Paradise.  T.,  IB. 

•  PurBBlnrlci.li.,  jxidslm;  ll.,S3,— ParadlbO,  iiv..  83 

'  FanuUDO,  iv..  11.— Pur^torlo,  pcusiin.— Pnradiso.  ii 

■  Paradlia,  xL  and  ill-,  jmsirim. 
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doctor  n  lio  1  der  the  tills  of  Master  of  the  Sacred  Falatr,  was 
tlio  Srat  peraon  oRlciallr  diirged  with  llie  ministration  of  tlie 
ueoaorahip  ouiilâ  tlio  poet  pogsibl;  liare  iniH|;iDed  that  we,  a 
far-off  posterity  ïerv  ehghtlv  viraed  in  tLeology,  would  one  day 
voiitiire  to  discuss  the  'iccurHct  and  sincerity  of  bis  beliefs? 

But  oiiii  repruaUi  luodu  u|^in''t  liim  iitill  siibeistn,  und  that  \f. 
tlie  [«rEisteiioy  witli  whiclj  lus  iiiveclivra  {nirsiiË  tlio  Roman  isiirt 
and  tiie  sovereign  ponliffrt,  iieaping  pitntaous  liliime  on  iho  iieuds 
of  tliose  whose  feet  he  slmnlii  have  kissed.  To  tliia  we  may  re- 
ply, Srst,  by  making  a  distinction  between  tlie  r'ffc  of  tlie  sover- 
eign ponlJfF,  indefectible  and  divine  in  Its  origin,  and  tbejnnmn. 
consecrated,  tut  mortal  and  open  to  lemptiilion,  who  is  inTeateri 
with  that  office.  Catholics  have  never  been  re<iuired  to  believe 
in  llie  impeccability  of  their  paators.  The  most  ardent  tiafenders 
of  tlie  rights  of  the  priesthood,  as  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Thomas  of 
Cuntfirbury,  never  concealud  the  vices  which  sometimes  dia- 
lioiioreil  the  BBcrod  profession.  The  Church  invested  with  an  in- 
violability far  graver  tliaii  that  Burronndlnj;  kin;^.  cannot  be  held 
res]ionsible  for  ihc  iniquities  of  sundry  among  her  ministera, 
Doubtietis  it  is  more  pious  tu  turn  aside  our  gaze,  and.  like  the 
e  patriarph,  throw  a  mantle  over  the  turpitude  of  tliof^e 
ho  are  onr  fathers  in  the  faith.  But  if  Dante  forgot  this,  if,  in 
B  evil  days  he  passed  far  from  his  native  city,  he  accused  iho 
e  party  that  kept  its  g^tcs  cloaed  against  îiîm  ;  if,  in 
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the  ardor  of  ud  indignation  whicli  ho  deemed  virtuous,  be  often 
repeated  calamniea  fonnded  upon  liearsaj  ;  if  lie  failed  to  Hppre- 
date  the  piety  of  St.  CiJesiine,  tbe  impeloua  zenlof  BoDiface  Tin., 
the  leurninji  of  Juliu  SXII.,  we  majr  iudeed  cbaracterize  sucli  ac- 
tion as  imprudence  and  Che  resiiU  of  aQger,  aa  a  mistake  and  a 
fault,  but  not  as  heresy.  And  basidua,  we  must  pardon  much  to 
geniua,  because,  like  every  other  greatness  on  tliis  earth,  it  is  aa- 
sailed  by  stronger  temptaljons,  and  exposed  \a  more  nnnieraus 
perils  than  fall  to  tho  ordinary'' lot  of  men.  Hoirever,  It  siiuuld 
here  be  remembered  thai  Dante,  the  contemporary  of  fourteen 
popes,  has  lauded  two  of  them,  said  uothint;  about  seven,  and,  in 
the  five  remaining,  has  undertaken^  blame  only  the  imperfections 
oi  humanity  :  lie  nevor  ceased  to  venemte  the  sacredness  of  the 
office.'  When  he  purposea  immolating  Boniface  V!1I.  to  his  ■^ 
etic  veugeauce,  he  begins  by  despoihng  him  of  the  august  charac- 
ter which  he  is  fearful  of  profaning;  and,  with  a  temerity  not 
devoid  of  aoiuB  remnant  of  respect,  he  dedarea  on 
thority  the  vacancy  of  tlie  Holy  See.'     Then  all  at  once,  when    , 

le  pope  appears  to  him  girt  about  with  the  added  mqes 

of  misfortune,  n  capl.ive  amid  the  emissaries  of  Philip  the  Fair,    I 

he  no  longer  sees  in  him  aught  but  the  vicar  and  image  of  Christ  1 
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crucified  anew,'  He  always  bon's  befure  ibc  Papacy  as  before  :» 
iuored  magistracy,  a  power  wbicli  Peter  rocuived  tiam  Heaven 
and  tranamitted  to  his  auccessora  ;  he  in  fact  laakea  it  the  primor- 
dial object  of  the  designs  of  Prorideoca  in  reg:ard  to  Rome,  the 
Hecretof  tlie  gmod  deatiniea  of  the  lioman  empire,  the  bond  unit- 
iog  antiquity  with  luler  timeii,'  He  iasiats  on  the  aecesslty  for 
the  religious  [Donarutiy:  which  he  contrasts  witli  the  temporal 
inonarcby  ;  and.  altiionjli  lie  calls  for  »  rooiprooal  independetiua 
hclwoen  the  sacerdotal  power  and  tliaC  of  the  empire,  he  requires 
tJiiit  in  the  apirituul  order  the  heir  of  the  Gtcsars  should  profess 
H  HlijJ  deferenEB  toward  llie  snccesaora  of  the  Apostles.'  If  this 
lungimge  be  pleasing  to  our  "  reformed  "  brethren,  and  can  decide 
*llieni  \fi  reckon  the  poet  as  one  of  themselves,  let  them  speak  in 
a  like  riuiiiner,  and  at  tliia  rftllj-tng  word  tlio  south  and  tlie  north 
will  exchange  aalutationa  ;  the  doctors  froiri  London  and  Berlin 
will  meet  at  the  p;ilos  of  Home  ;  thu  Vatican  will  enlarge  its  por- 
ticoes (or  the  accommoda  lion  of  the  reconciled  irenerationa  ;  luid. 


■  Purfntorlo.  XX..       "  Paradiso,  xxx.,  4R;  mW.,  13.    Interoo.  11.,  S. 

'  Df  ATonarfrA  (a,  ill.  The  book,  ile  Mniiarthla.  wss  placed  on  the  In- 
dei,  aafaTOrtna  theexceasiie  prHtenBlona  ot  the  lemi)oral  power.  But 
tills  criudemnatlon  van  never  eil^uded  lo  the  Divine  Cum edy.  Oneereet 
pope  belli  Um  «bo  failed  m  admlri!  Ihe  tienutleB  of  this  poem  aa  possessed 
o/oo  uuculturud  mind.    Seethe  Hnecdole  as  told  by^rrtYBbene  Amuri 
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in  the  joy  wscasioned  by  a  universal  alliance,  will  be  realized  ths 
prophecy  inaeribeii  on  the  obelisk  of  St.  Peler's:  Christbs  vin- 

OIT,  CHRJHTUS  RBBNAT,  CHRCSTUB  IMPKBAT. 

3.  OurtaskiBaccoinpllBlied.  The  orthodoxy  of  Daiite,  siifGcisnt- 
1;  eetabliebeil  by  tbe  proofs  lIiui  bave  bceo  nildticed.  seems  to  ua 
'e  plainly  evidenced  from  tlie  entire  conrse  of  the  work 
undertsken  by  ua  and  now  drawing  to  a  close.  We  Hnil  it  to  be 
s  doniinaat  truth,  tlia  résultant  of  all  our  reaearches  and  indnc- 
tiona.  WliEn  studying  the  circumstances  environing  die  poet,  wb 
found  that  he  was  born,  so  to  speak,  on  the  latest  verge  of  the 
heroic  days  of  the  Miildlc  .ages  when  Cnlholic  philoeophy  had 
reached  its  apogee,  and  in  a  country  illumined  by  its  piirosl  rays. 
Âmid  these  salutary  inftuonoea,  and  tlirough  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
life  fllled  with  misfortunes,  with  moral  emotions  and  profound 
fltudies,  the  whole  cuncuurae  of  which  must  huve  tended  to  de- 
velop within  him  the  roligioiia  sentimeul,  we  have  beheld  him 
nugnificent  work,  the  plan  of  which,  borrowed  from 
ttie  methods  of  legendary  poetry,  was  intended  to  embrace  both 
«  aublimo  inyaterie»  of  faith  and  che  loftiest  conceptions 
A  scrupulous  analysia  lias  taught  us  lo  know  that 
collection  of  doctrines,  which,  under  the  three  categories  of  Evil, 
of  Good  and  Evil  in  conHict,  and  linally  of  Good,  comprises  tlie 
individual  man,  society,  the  future  life,  the  external  world,  tba 
u-orW  of  spirits,  God  Himself.     Tf  '•-  -—■"v  ways  Dante  hold»  n 
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with  the  gyBtecna  rf  the  Kaat,  wltli  Greek  idoaliBm  and 
(iruek  »eD3ism,  even  with  llie  oiti|iiriciBm  iind  ratioiiaUsin  of  mod- 
em tiniBH,  he  belongs  above  all  W  Uie  two  groat  aoliools,  the  mya- 
Lic  iiad  the  dogmatic,  ol  tlie  Ihineeetli  ccnturi',  ol  which  he  do- 
L-ilclj'  accepts  not  only  the  easentia!  dogmns,  butaUo  the  acceasory 
ideaa,  often  even  the  favorite  expressions.  It  baa  been  said  tliiit 
Homer  was  the  ilieologian  o(  pagan  antiquity,  and  Dante,  in  his 
turn,  baa  been  reproaented  as  the  Homer  of  Christian  Hmea.  Thia 
coiLipurisoQ,  while  honoriug  his  genius,  wrongs  his  religion.  The 
blind  poet  of  Smyrna  was  justly  accused  of  having  brought  the 
gûds  down  too  near  to  the  level  of  man  ;  on  the  contrary,  no  one 
has  known  better  than  the  Florentine  to  lift  man  up  and  cause 
him  to  aaceiid  toward  the  Divinity.  !t  ia  through  this  quality, 
throiigti  the  purity  aod  the  immaterial  cliaracter  of  his  symbol- 
ism, as  also  through  the  limillesB  breadth  of  his  conception,  that 
lia  has  left  far  beneath  him  poets  ancient  and  recent,  n 
cially,  Milton  and  Klopstock.'    It,  then,  we  desire  to  make  oi 
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tliose  eompaiiaiin."  iviiith  Hx  in  llie  memo 
Ht«d  togeihor  that  tliey  reuill  una  oiplaii 
aiij,  BDd  such  aipreadion  would  contain  a 
that  tiie  Divine  Comelly  is  tlie  lilemr)'  u 


one  anotlier,  we  may 
I  epitotdp  of  this  work. 


TUrep  Jron,  threr^  ot  udaiiiHalitiF  roch 
impenelrBbJe,  ImpulHd  wlili  I'trrllug  Div, 
Tet  unconsuined.    B(^rore  the  traita  tlieiv  a 
on  cltber  sJdo  a  tormldiibJe  ahnpp.  etc. 
Dmte,  on  tbs  contrary,  liere  dmu'lbea  noUitnic,    tie  i 
niirllre;  tie  Is  cocteac  wltti  an  luwrlptloa  nine  Itnes  k 
lia  (tlamareil.    Inferno,  111,.  I.  : 

Per  me  at  vs  nnllft  oltti  ilolente, 
Per  m©  al  ib  nell'  ettrno  dolorv, 
Per  me  g1  va  iru  In  perdulu  (cenle. 
GliUitlzla  iiiueM  II  nilu  alto  rutore  ; 


Ijtsr.lBte  ninil  speranza.  vol  rl 


ThmuEli  me  you  puss  Into  eternal  pain  : 
Tnri>ueta  Die  Hmnm;  lUe  people  lost  lur  117e. 
Jubtlce  tbe  rounder  al  my  Tabrli'  movt^l  : 
To  rear  me  wa*  tbe  tuili  of  Power  illvltu', 
Bnprpmi'M  Wisdom,  and  primeval  Love, 
Butura  HID  ttiluga  create  were  iimiu.  g*im  ihlngi 
F.leraul.  and  et«rDal  [  ecdarï. 
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of  tllB  Middle  Ages,  and  that  DrqIb  is  the  St.  Thomas  of  poelrj.' 
.  Thus  do  we  find  ourselves  brought  hack  to  our  point  of  depart- 
ure— to  the  adiairable  fraaco  in  ttie  Valiciin,  in  which  Daate  ia 
placed  among  the  doctorg,  and  to  the  aolemn  Bad  popular  honors 
which  Italy  lm9  paid  to  hia  memory:  we  now  Vdow  the  reason 
of  the  fume  awiirded  to  liim.  It  is  that  the  knowledge  he  pos- 
sessed of  his  own  prodigiotia  endowments  never  made  him  forget 
the  futul  Gbw  common  to  human  nature,  conderiiiied  Xa  suffer  und 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  miiny  tilings  to  the  very  end,  and  c;on- 
«equently  obliged  to  believe  and  to  serve.  Far  above  others  ua 
he  might  stand,  he  never  deemed  that  the  dlKiance  separating 


'  The  "Universal  Journal  of  Literature "  of  Bsllu  (AllgemelDe  Llleni^ 
tur-ZeitnEgl.  In  which  Ihia  book  Hod  its  author  are  IreaWd  with  a  trulj 
flatterlnK  auenclanaud  lilnâneiis,  nevertbelcaa  attacKa  Uiis  cbapter  upon 
the  orthodoir  oF  Dsnw.  The  critic  mmplatns  tliul  no  heed  has  bwn  paid 
lotbe  Imcea  of  helerodoiy  found  la  the  poem,  l  regret  that  tie  did  not 
point  these  out,  aud  that  ho  has  preseutfd  no  new  objection»,  whlcli  I 
would  bave  caretullj  considered.  Thus  lar.  I  «an  shelier  myeell  behind 
LWD  great  authorities.  I  have  on  mj'  sidu  Catholic  criticism,  which  bax 
never  fonud  beresy  Id  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  which  has  reprinted  II. 
commented  upon  It.  praised  IC  laudlns  It  I"  tbn  ntlse,  even  In  Rome,  with 
all  tbe  required  approlatlcna,  and  wliliout  tear  nl  tbe  rigors  of  the  Indei. 
1  also  ground  myself  upon  mndem  rrnteslantrrltldam,  of  which  the  most 
competent  spokesman,  A.  W.  Schl^tel,  has  so  emphatlcallr  condemned 
tbe  paradox  cf  Poscolo  and  Rosaetti. 
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laortala  from  heaven  was  leasuiit^d  in  UU  case;  Ue  onterUineU 
for  thetii  loo  much  respect  and  love  to  seek  to  irapose  upon  them 
tim  Lyranay  of  liia  persoDol  □piaioca,  to  wi^h  to  dotach  tbem  from 
tliat  wbicli  they  held  moat  dear,  thoir  beliefs  ;  Le  remBiaed  within 
I  be  communion  of  the  fternal  id  eau  wherein  are  found  the  lifsaud 
the  salvnUon  of  the  human  raue;  he  31)  ncicd  that  the  liumblest 
of  hia  ^in temporaries  and  the  ramolest  of  their  deaceudaots  might 
call  him  their  brothi^r  and  rejoice  in  bis  triumphs.  More  than 
Bve  hundred  years  bave  passed  since  the  old  Âh|{hicri  "  wont  to 
Sleep"  at  Ravenna,  where  '\v»  body  still  resta  under  the  sepul- 
chral marble.  Since  that  day,  twenty  generatiooa  of  "  speaking 
men,''  \o  MEja  the  energetic  eipression  of  the  Greeka,  have  fol- 
lowed one  aiioclier;  and  the  words  which  have  fallen  from  tlieir 
lips,  even  more  than  the  dust  raised  by  their  footsteps,  have 
changed  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  00 
longer  exists.  The  dieputea  which  B^iUited  tlie  Italian  republics 
have  vanished  with  the  republics  themselves.  The  pntace  oF  the 
Priorg  of  Florence  is  deserted  ;  aad  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Amo,  a  foreign  dynasty,  naturalised  by  beneSts  conferred,  peaoe- 
ably  wields  the  granii-diiad  sceptre  of  Tuscany.'  The  resting- 
place  of  the  aslies  of  Beatrice  is  unknown;  the  vory  name  per- 
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taining  to  her  family  would  ije  lost,  bad  it  not  bean  inBCribeii 
noiDDg  tbe  founders  of  an  obEcure  hospital.  Tbe  cliiiire  are  silent 
wliencB  issued  the  diasertatïons  of  the  sciioiofltic  masters.  Navi- 
gators have  e.vplored  Lho  distant  seau  once  dosed  to  men  tliroii^ti 
supsrstitious  dread;  and  searaen  have  found  on  their  coafioos, 
inatead  of  tlie  tnoviniain  of  Purgatory  and  its  immortal  inhabitant», 
lands  and  peoples  sinjilar  to  our  own.  The  teleucope  )ibb  been 
directed  to  tlio  heavens,  nad  the  nine  spheres  pre'aumed  to  move 
in  harmony  round  our  earth  have  vanished-  iato  nothingness. 
Thus  liavo  passed  avray  the  various  species  of  interest,  political, 
elegiac,  and  acieutillc,  wherein  the  poeiu  of  Sante  1^'as  indebted 
to  tlie  passing  things  of  this  nether  world:  oiilside  ot  its  beau- 
tiful poetic  form,  it  would  retain  no  other  merit  than  that  of  an 
historical  document  difficult  to  comprohend  were  it  nut  that  it 
had  bortovjed  from  another  class  of  topics  a  universal  attraction. 
The  mysteries  (if  death,  wliicii  of  jora  gave  men  whereon  to 
speculate,  have  not  ceased  to  employ  our  tliouglits,  and  nii  light 
other  than  that  afforded  by  tbe  Gatlioiic  faith  has  come  t^)  illumine 
them  for  u8.  As  Dante  guided  tlie  iinient  imaginations  of  our 
fathers,  he  still  leada  our  adult  and  disputatious  intelligeucef  : 
he  oceupies  «,  place  above  all  Uie  developments  of  the  human  fuc- 
ulties,  iuimiitablo  amid  tbe  ruins  of  the  older  science  and  the  eon- 
stnictionsof  the  new;  he  has  no  need  to  fear  the  Cliristopher 
Col  urn  buses  and  the  Eoporniks  that  are  still  to  come:  for,  as 
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those  two  great  men,  b/  discuvering  the  true  form  and  the  real 
relations  of  our  globe  settled  dnce  for  all  the  waveriag  opioiona 
held  upon  thoso  two  principal  points  in  the  Bystem  of  the  physical 
world,  and  left  to  the  iiBTi^toi's  Rud  astro tioin em  of  the  future 
only  discoveries  as  to  tbe  details;  90  the  Catholic  faith,  by  mak- 
iag  known  man  and  his  relations  to  God,  has  revealed  for  all 
time  the  System  of  the  moral  world:  anewoarihaiidnewheaveiiB 
are  no  longer  discoverable,  only  individnal  truths  and  aubordjnate 
laws  ;  too  little  to  satisfy  pride,  but  enough  to  occupy  to  the  enil 
of  agea  tbe  Isbonoua  assiduity  of  the  hiimaa  nûad, 


-Tmz 
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ISQUIRIE3  AND  DOCL'MKNTS  IM  AID  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  DANTB  AND  OP  CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY. 


I.—Donte's  Political  Life. 

Was  be  a  Gueir  or  a  GhlbrLIlne  ï 

Trtfc^TE  huro  aoeii  liuw  t!ie  Floreiiiine  poet  Wuk  purt  ic  the 
"V^y"^  civil  liisconla  ugilaliiig  liii;  cuutitry  1  we  readily  imdcr- 
atand  lliat  liistorians  have  been  tuinpted  to  range  liiin  uu  the 
aide  of  one  or  oilier  o(  the  two  factions  which  divided  Italj  iîiir> 
ing  the  MiildleAges:  general  opinion  bos  placed  him  among 
the  Ghibelhnas.'  However,  us  by  his  family  and  his  first  associ- 
Htious  he  aeemed  to  belong  to  the  GueUs,  aome  critics  have  ctistin- 
giiished  in  liia  polilicitl  lift  two  periods,  devoted  to  the  defence 
of  two  opposing  causes,  and  separutcd  from  one  another  by  the 
fatal  day  of  hia  exile.'  Without  wishing  to  undervalue  the  au- 
thority of  the  critics  and  of  general  opinion,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  entertaining  and  expressiug  some  doubts  ou  this  subject: 
we  fear  that  the  question  has  been  confused  by  the  uncertainty 


'  1.  BchleRCl  (HlsMryoIUterature,  vol.  II.)  reproaches  Dante  wirh  "tba 

lu  Ghllielllne  spirit  fouua  throuKhout  hte  poem." 
1  SeeespFclHllftne  learned  pampUel  of -Count  Trojan  Dtl  Peltnt  olle- 
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different  BigniBcutionx 
of  Guelf  and  Ghibelli 


iiicceaaively 


aliail  bcyin  by  esaQiining  the 
pertaining:  to  tlie  rival  names 
k-e  bIisU  inquire  by  wlut  tills 


thu  oae  or  tte  otlicr  could  justly  be  applied  to  Dante. 
1. 
1,  The  name  of  the  Guelts  dates  from  a  remote  period;  wefind 
it  eren  dnring  the  time  of  the  great  barbarian  in  vas  jona.     Among 
thp  companions  of  Attila,  liiatoriana  speiik  of  u  German  chieftain 
named  BUcho,  to  whom  the;  give  two  sons,  an  elder,  Odoacar, 
and  a  younger,  Welf.     We  Hnd  that  the  desceodanta  of  Welf  ea- 
lablisiied  themselves  in  the  eoiiutj  of  Altdorf  in  Suabia,'  in  tho 
duchies  of  Alsace  and  Zaeliringeti.  and  in  the  marquisate  of  Tus- 
cany.    Adelbcn  I.,  marquis  of  Tuscniiy  (850).  waa  tho  liead  of  & 
branch  which,  later  on  acquiring  tlie  marquisate  of  Este,  becs 
BufGciently  powerful  to  give,  in   1071,  dukes  to  Bavaria.     About    i 
Tlie  some  time  (1080)  the  ducJiy  uF  Suabia  ivas  conferred  upoii 
the  counts  of  Ilolienstaufen.  originally  from  the  caatle  of  Weib- 
ling  in  Wuriiemberg,     The  attainment  of  the  imperial  dignity  by 
Conrad  of  Suabiii,  and  the  rebellion  of  Henry  tho  Proud  (1138),    . 
^»ve  rise  to  a  bloody  quarrel  between  the  two  familiea,  which 
quarrel,  suspended  for  a  while,  was  renewed  more  fiercely  than    | 
erer  under  Frederic  Barbarossa  and  Henry  the  Uon  (1180),  and    { 
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flmtlly  divided  UeniiUD;  between  Philip,  dulte  of  Siiabift.  nud 
Otlio  IV.,  tlie  two  eo[U|)utilurd  tor  tlie  iniperiul  crown.  Well  and 
Waibling  «ere  the  war-criea  calling  lottitlier  ilie  ariniea  of  the 
two  loioiioul  housBS  :  it  is  said  tliey  were  first  heard  at  ihe  bat. 
tie  of  Weinsljerg  (lUO);  boou  tliey  were  repeated  from  tlie 
shores  o£  the  Baltio  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  but,  aiayed  bj 
tho  Alp^  tiiej  were  aonie  thna  in  reaching  the  Ituliau  Peninsula, 
a.  Italy  had  long  sorvud  as  the  areua  of  still  more  sorioiis 
ainiggles,  those  eiialing  between  the  Church  and  the  Empire. 
The  Papacy,  the  nioru  aurelj  lo  exercise  its  aanctifjing  and  civ- 
ilizing actiou  upon  the  Chriatiau  world,  then  disturbed  by  so  man/ 
barbarian  instincta,  needed  to  occupy  an  independent  and  central 
position  :  thence,  for  it,  the  necessity  of  a  temporal  domain.  Nor 
were  legal  titles  latXing.  Since  the  limo  when  the  people  of 
Rome  placed  themselves  under  the  patronage  of  Gregory  IL,  the 
donation  of  the  Emrchute  and  the  Peutupoli»  (751),  the  homage 
reodered  by  Kobert  Quiscard  for  the  ducliy  of  Apulia  (1059),  and 
the  legacy  of  the  Counieaa  Uatilda  (1102)  )ind  strengthened  the 
Bpoatolic  power.  It  had  alao  in  its  favor  the  heroic  virtvies  of 
tnany  Pontiffs,  tliu  mildness  and  WLsdom  of  the  eccieaiastical  laws, 
and  the  natural  inclination  of  the  human  conscience  Co  receive  in 
tba  dvil  order  an  authority  already  nckiiowledged  in  matter:!^ 
of  religion.  It  poaaessed,  in  Une,  all  that  could  create  a  right, 
n  where  such  ri);ht  did  not  already  exist, — the  respect,  love 
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and  admiralioG  of  the  people.  On  tlie  other  hnnd,  tho  emper- 
ora  were  saluted  aa  kings  of  the  Gomana  ;  tlie;  n'Ore  the  iron 
crowns  oILombardj;  thej  had,  unopposed,  distribuled  fiefa  in 
Italy;  and  llie  deoreea  of  tliediet  of  Roncaglia  (115S)  ascribed  to 
them  tlie  plenitude  of  regal  rights.  They  likewise  alleged  t!ie 
supposed  act  by  wLieli  Otho  the  Great  [9G3)  was  uaid  to  have 
obtained  fur  himself  lind  his  aiicceseors  the  privilege  of  interven- 
ing in  tlte  election  of  the  )jopes.  Neither  did  the;  disdain  tlie 
support  of  traditions  and  theories.  While  thej  showed  them- 
selTes  to  be  tlie  guardians  and  the  beads  of  the  feudal  system, 
they  also  olaiiued  to  lie  the  cuutinuators  of  tlie  old  Roman  empire' 
the  laws  of  which,  restored  to  honor  by  the  jiirisconsuitu  of  Bo- 
logna, were  pleaded  by  them.  The  German  Caesar,  the  hei  r  of 
Charlemagne,  and  the  nucoesaor  to  Auiruatua  (sernper  Augwsiae), 
oansldered  himself  under  this  title  to  be  tlie  sole  master  uf  the 


1  We  flDd  a  cnrjoua  monument  ol  the  pretensions  made  by  the  Imperial 
monarchy.  In  the  CouatltuUou  o(  Henr.T  VII..  [neerted  In  tbe  Corpse  Jurfe 
(inUi«,  wlilch  b^Q»  OS  (iillows  :  "  In  order  Vi  repress  tbe  crimes  of  many 
persouB.  wba  breah  ibe  bonds  or  tbal  entire  Ddellty  wbkb  tbey  bwe.  and 
take  np  arma  witb  bostUe  inlent  againal  tbe  Roman  Empire,  on  Ibe 
peace ol  wWelitbB  order  o(  the  whole  world  reposes;  losaj  nothlne  of 
Uie  precepls.  not  only  human,  hot  dlilncwblcb  command  that  eruryiin- 
man  loul  shall  be  subject  tu  1  be  Prince  ol  ttie  Romans."  eir. 
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The  qiieslion  of  iriTeatitureB  ael  in  opposition  these  two  --Jover- 
eign  powers  of  Oliristendom,  in  the  poraona  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Gregory  VII,  The  PonllCf,  atKiuked  br  force  of  arms,  found  an 
iinaspected  ally  in  Welf  I„  duke  of  Bavnria  (1077).  Wolf  II. 
married  the  Countess  Matilda,  the  benefactress  of  the  Church. 
When  Frédéric  Barbarosaa  croaâed  the  Alps  for  the  third  lime, 
threatening  to  crush  with  a  single  blow  Alexander  III,  and  the 
Lombard  League  formed  under  hia  auspices,  the  défection  of  Hen- 
ry the  Lion  at  the  battle  of  Lignano  (1 1 76)  saved  tliem  from  cer- 
tain defeiat.  The  sou  of  this  prince,  Otlio  IV.,  was  sustained  inhiu 
pretensions  to  the  imperial  throne  by  Innocent  III.  Meantime, 
the  marquises  of  Este  continued  by  their  fidelity  to  render  Iho  an- 
cient name  of  Welf  loved  and  respected  by  the  papni  party.  On 
the  other  hand,  never  did  tlio  imperial  doTuluation  seem  more  se- 
curely esiablislied  hi  Italy  than  under  the  reign  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen,  especially  after  Che  marriage  of  Henry  IV.  lo  Constsjicii 
(1190)  had  added  the  crovftt  of  Sicily  to  the  poisessions  of  Iheic 
house.  The  banners  of  Oic  Weibling«Q  then  rallied  round  them 
all  the  enemies  of  the  Holy  See. 

Thus  became  popularized  thonames  o£  Welf  and  Weibling.  mod- 
ified, according  to  the  usage  of  Che  Italian  tongue,  into  Qiiolf  and 
Gliibelline.  From  that  period,  applied  respectively  to  the  ilcfeiid- 
ers  of  the  priefthood  or  of  the  empire,  they  kept  theu*  new  aijrnï- 
Qcatjon  doivQ^to  the  time  when  Frederic  IL,  ut  the  height  uf  his 
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victorious  career,  was  atrioken  bj*  tlie  cetiaiires  of  tbc  CuiiDCil  of 
LyoQH  (ia45).  The  tyrant,  overcome  in  liis  tiirn,  udU  piirsued  by 
an  BveDging  fatality,  died,  smothered  by  the  liuiid  of  one  of  his 
«wii  (matarda  (1250).  Tlii^  Iriuinpli  of  the  saceriiotul  party  aua- 
pended  tlie  struggle  for  many  yeni«. 

3.  But  we  luive  already  seen  the  niunarclit  of  tlie  Holy  Em- 
pire represented  as  the  neceanary  erowtiing-point  uf  the  feudal 
aystem  whose  broad  base  covered  ilie  half  of  Europe.  Now,  leu- 
ilalism,  founded  on  Oie  south  side  of  the  Alps  by  tlie  Lombardi 
(who  divided  their  posaeasions  into  thirty-ali  ductiles),  and 
Ktrciigthened  by  conceBsioiis  of  ticfs,  of  whicli  the  emperoro  were 
by  no  meaaa  niggardly,  was  pcrpetunied  by  ilio  Constitution  of 
Conrad  the  Salic,  who  established  in  perpetuity  the  liereditabilitf 
iif  military  flefs. 

Still,  these  institutions  introduced  by  northern  population! 
•xkAA  not  meet  with  unreserved  deration  among  Italians,  whs 
jireserved  the  memory  and  the  remains  of  the  municipal  or- 
ganization introduced,  in  the  days  of  the  Boniitn  rule,  into 
idl  the  cities  of  the  Peninsida.  Following  the  example  of  the 
maritime  cities,  enfranchised  at  an  eariy  period,  the  towns  oi 
Lombardy,  Romagua,  and  Tuscany  demani3ed  liberties  which  their 
rulers  sold  to  them  for  gold.  They  found  ii  more  disinterested 
prolBcliori  on  the  part  of  ihesovereigu  pmiiff  :  they  confederated, 
into  powerful  leagues,  of  which  the  Holy  See  was  the  central 
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puint — leagues  which  mora  ihuii  oiiue  prutaoleâ  t)ie  niLtioual  cer- 
ritory  agajnat.  German  invasion.  The  peace  of  (jonBlance  (1183) 
the  result  of  their  coiti'ageoiis  cSorla.  secured  to  tliem  the  right 
of  enclosure,  of  laying  tii:!Ca,  of  chooaini,'  maeistMiles,  of  maltiug 
war  or  pnacc,  and  thus  rained  tlioni  to  tlie  rank  of  imlependent 
powers.  Prom  that  liuie,  tlie  nobles  were  to  be  found  engaged 
in  tlic  service  of  monarch;;  the;  fought  nnder  thn  banners  of 
tlie  GhibellineB  :  -whereas  tlie  people  were,  by  their  intereat»,  influ- 
enced )□  favor  of  the  papoc;  -.  tlje;  contributed  to  ttie  success 
of  the  Giielfs.  When  theuiaiostrugglebetween  tlie  two  powers, 
tlie  spiritual  aud  the  temporal,  was  ended,  the  aristocracy  and  the 
democracy  remained  armed,  and  fett  desirous  of  trying  their 
strength  i^ainst  each  other:  tlie;  n^luinsd  their  filandards  and 
tiieir  watchwords.  Tlie  Gvielfs  ijeoame  the  parly  of  communal 
franchises,  and  the  Qhibellines  (hat  of  feudal  piivileges.'     Tlie»i! 
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0  fument,  Chej  found  no 
s  of  power;  as  early  u 
IS  hereditary  lieigniorie: 


uBW  diauordu  filled  the  lutter  Imlf  Of  the  lliirleonth  cenLiiry  iiud 
were  couduued  far  down  '\a\a  tbe  fourteentli,  I>enit>cracy  eii 
lirst  held  Easl  to  its  ucquisitiODS,  but  ore  lung  begun  to  imperil 
^eiu  by  ita  onu  Ëxceaaea.  In  'Cat  cities  of  Bolognit,  BreaciA, 
Puduu,  and  Florence,  the  ng^les  weru  declared  incapuble  of  hold- 
tug  politicsl  olEces  (1285-1295),  fiauiaiied  from  public  lite,  lliej 
aliut  themselves  up  in  the  menacing  solilnde  u£  Uieir  pulacei; 
ihey  there  determlned  upon  the  ruin  of  that  jealous  liberty  m 
wliich  the;  were  allowed  uo  share.  Favored  by  the  intestine  dis- 
EBUsions  which  lllDy  were  careful  tc 
cldty  in  again  seizin|{  ii)>oii  the  ri 
year  1300,  the  reimblica  began  to 
lug  np  witliln  tlielr  wftlU.  But  the  seigniors,  of  whom  the  greater 
number  were  Hrst  introduced  uuder  tlie  titles  of  podestaa,  gonfal- 
oniers, cuptains  of  the  people,  retained  somewhat  of  the  muniei- 
pal  magistracies  which  had  thus  been  borrowed  to  veil  their  des- 
potic ambition.  Beneath  them,  they  maiuCained  that  equality 
wliicli  oonwjlea  populations  under  servitude.  Above  them,  they 
acItnowlHlfred  no  sovereign  authority.  There  then  remained  no 
vestige  of  the  hierarchic  order  which  gives  to  the  feudal  System 
its  characteristic  form  ;  the  arietoeracv  were  thus  enabled  to  rule, 
only  on  condition  of  msking  a  uompromise  modifying  tlie  usages 
of  feudal! am. 
J,  DoivQ  to  this  point  in  tlie  conteal.  we  have  followed  the 
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[jriaciplea  around  which  the  wurriog  passions  of  thu  lime  ii'ould 
naturally  group  themselves.  It  is  eas7  to  Bee  that  die  pasnirin?. 
attar  having  made  proof  o(  prowess  in  supporc  of  one  or  anotiipi' 
principle,  would  sooner  or  later  come  to  blons  on  their  own  ac- 
count, Undemealh  tlie  general  interosta  of  the  ariatocracj  ftiiil 
the  democracy  were  working  the  especial  intereats  agnin  divid- 
ing cities,  villages,  and  familiea.  Yotiice  rose  up  against  Genoa, 
Floreaoe  against  Pish,  Pistoja  against  Araizo  ;  at  Verona  tliere 
were  the  Houtecuhi  and  the  Capelletti  ;  the  &ieremiei  and  tho 
LambertaKKi  at  Bologna  ;  the  Torriani  and  the  Viflconli  at  Milan  ; 
at  Rome,  tljo  Orsini  and  the  Colonnas:  thus  there  were  piiyate 
wars,  in  other  words,  brigandage,  the  arming  of  all  against  all, 
tlio  return  to  social  chaos.  In  this  state  of  things,  ititervention 
from  without  could  liardlj  be  a  greater  evil:  it  might  even  ap- 
pear as  a  liencfiL  At  that  period,  lliree  great  nations  stood  read; 
to  inten-ene  in  tlie  affairs  of  Italy.  The  Garmaiis  added  tii  their 
close  proiimity  the  habit  they  hud  acquired  of  being  recalled 
with  their  emperors  as  nuis[ors.  Tlie  French  were  notfaraway; 
they  liad  in  tlieir  favor  llio  popidarity  conceded  to  their  language 
and  ilieir  character,  al»o  the  memory,  still  n?cent,  of  St.  Louts. 
Finally,  tlie  Aragonese,  whose  domain  extended  from  the  gales 
of  Valencia  to  those  of  Marseilles,  naturally  coveted  the  empire 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  consequently  of  its  shores.  Th 
pution  of  tho  kingdom  of  Sicily  by  Manfred,  the  natural 
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Frederic  II.,  obliged  Pope  Urban  IV,  to  Exercise  liis  riglit  o(  soii- 
eraiaty  over  the  crown  ol  lliat  country  :  he  culled  upon  Cb»rleB 
of  Anjou  t«  Lako  poEHeaaion  of  it.  As  a  captain  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  vnut|iiiaher  of  Manfred  and  Canradin  (the  \Ast  of 
the  Weibhiigen),  the  Aiitreviue  prince  seemed  lo  continne  the 
n'ork  of  tlie  oliler  Uiielfa.  The  use  of  tlie  name  nros  eitendeil  to 
include  u]l  who  were  friendly  to  France,  ajnl  ii  continued  to  be 
thus  applied  even  after  the  sacrilegious  outrage  H.t  An^ni.  But 
Conradiu  found  an  heir  in  Peter  of  Aragon,  who  meantime  had 
founded  a  Spanish  dynasty  on  the  other  side  of  the  pharos  of 
Messina  (1282).  Thirty  years  later,  Henry  VII.  (of  Lnreiuburg) 
led  the  Geminu  eagles  hack  into  Lombnrdy  and  Tuscany  (131 1). 
All  wtio  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  new  leader,  all  whom  hatred 
to  tlic  Fronch  uuiCed  together,  ncknowledged  the  appellation  of 
tilillwIlinG  a.<<  pertaining  to  them:  they  kept  it,  even  when  their 
ranks  hod  boon  swelled  by  the  multitude  of  the  oppressed  who 
groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  [he  great  lords,  and  who  dreamed 
ol  the  restoration  of  republican  institutions. 

Thus,  during;  the  course  of  a  hundred  years,  the  two  magic- 
words,  (luelf  and  Ghibelline,  liad  passed  throngli  no  less  thnu 
lour  distinct  signiQcationa.  Italy  had  borrowed  them  from  the 
internal  disaensionii  of  Germany,  They  then  became  attached 
respectively,  to  the  defenders  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  em- 
pire; they  were  later  on  reduced  to  pluying  an  humbler  role  in 
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the  struggle  uf  U>u  cominiLiiea  ogHijist  Lbe  fcudul  syiiteia  ;  uud  llu- 
idly  ug&iu  descended  to  become  the  designatioits  of  ihe  imprud- 
ent allies  of  fureiga  doliiiiiatiun.  Unhappily  for  the  Fenluâula, 
this  latter  acceptation  was  tlie  moat  lasting.  Nothing  cau  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  disorder  and  terror  attached  to  thetie  nanieij 
than  con  the  fables  \iy  uhicli  tlie  IlAliana  ucuouuted  for  their  ori- 
gin. They  were  naid  to  Imve  iirisen  from  two  demoua,  adored, 
each  in  ita  own  temple,  on  separate  heights  in  Sicily,  wliuse  vui 
arieii  liad  declared  Implacable  war  against  one  another  ;  they  were 
two  women  who  hud  been  seen  hattilug  smid  the  clouds  on  tho 
day  of  Manfred's  birth;  or.  according  to  an  opinioD  popular  in 
Florence,  tliey  were  the  names  uf  two  dogs  Bghting  io  the  public 
squiire,  whose  quarrel  hud  been  taken  up  by  two  bands  of  chil> 
dreo,  whence  it  had  spread  to  l;be  families  of  the  children,  to  the 
whole  city,  to  all  Ilalj,  10  the  entire  world.' 


■  GlBcobo  MolvBjilo,  Saba  Malasplna.  Vlllsni.  In  this  brief  sumniar; 
of  the  history  of  Italy  dudns  the  ihlrteentti  wnturr.  we  have  fnlloneil.  ts 
guidea.  Daute  hiijibelt.  VJilani,  Gulflo  Coinpagni,  MacclilavBl!!,  Bisinnudw 
Slsmouâl.  and  Raynaldus.  tbe  cuDIlnuer  of  Bomulus.  For  more  complete 
Information,  an  article  In  llie  rriltrrrtle  GofhiiliqUB  for  October,  1838, 
may  be  conaullod.  The  dispute  between  the  prtealtood  and  Ihe  empire 
was  made  ilie  aubjtct  of  aa  especial  exaoihiatiiHi  In  a  Utile  work  I  may  be 
pardoned lornl tine,  notwlUjslanding' fla  ineomplelaneœ.  bott  aalo matter 
and  to  form:  Deujr  raontrfienni'^^iifiWeiTe  IParls.  IBSai  ;  Fart  U-,  8t. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  reprlniea  In  the  CB'irrw  cnm^jletw.  t.  Til. 
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■9  Irish  to  detename  Dante's  place  amid  tbe  polii- 
iS  thus  hastJlj  sketched,  n  rapid  exunii nation  of 
his  actione  ntid  hia  writings  will  afford  us  the  âesired  answer. 

],  The  future  exile  from  Florence  "  slill  slept,  a  litfle  lamb, 
witliin  tlie  fold  of  his  aaiivo  land  "  (he  had  scarcely  reached  hi:' 
fourth  jear),  when  tiie  imperial  family  of  tlie  Hoheustaufen  be- 
came extinct  in  Ibe  persou  of  ConradJn  (1268).  Tbe  ancieTiI  ri- 
valry between  the  priaces  of  thtit  hoiiae  aud  the  dukes  of  Bavaiin 
could  thenceforth  be  nothing  more  than  «,  historiool  renienibntiiuc. 
T)iu  long- con tiuued  Htrugyles  between  the  nionarchy  aod  the  pap- 
acy, haying  boeo  fought  out  ou  the  bnttle-Seld.  were  no  lotjj-er 
agitated  except  m  the  chairs  of  caconlttts  rind  jurisconsults.  But. 
on  Che  other  hand.  t)ie  two  principle'!,  the  municipal  and  tJii' 
feudal,  as  masters  of  the  field,  were  I'olljiug  uroiind  them  the 
Guolfa  and  the  Ohibellinea  of  Tuscany.  E»rly  (V  witness  of  Uieae 
cotiieions,  the  young  AUghieri  naturally  look  part  in  them  :  he 
embraced  the  aide  of  the  jMNiple,  'I'hut  wiis  tlie  cause  for  whifh 
)je  bore  arms  at  Campaldino  :  for  il  diil  he  exorcise  the  functiniiH 
of  ambassador  to  foreign  parts  while  Giiino  della  Bella  enduavorud 
to  strengthen  it  by  internal  reforniH.  But  the  sevedly  of  thni 
Inflexible  tribune  repdlod  the  nobility  until  then  faithful  In  tlu 
standard  of  the  Guelfs  and  sharing  in  the  interest  common  lo  the 
whole  city.     A  reaction  in  tlieir  favor  occurred,  and  Giano  dellii 
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Bella  was  baiiisheJ  (129i),  Towrird  the  same  time,  tlie  [nhabi- 
tunts  of  Fiatoj»  beoaine  involved  in  the  dlaaeiiBioDB  dividing  a 
powerful  !aaà\j  at  their  city,  and  took  sides  under  the  appellu- 
yonBotAfêj'iandflianeftf  (Blacks  und  Whites).  The  leaders  of  tlie 
two  parlies,  sent  lo  Florence,  carried  to  that  place  something  ;et 
lacking  t]iei-e,  namely,  new  naines  for  the  new  fiictiriiis.  Tlio  pk'- 
beians  adopted  white  as  their  color,  while  lilnck  was  the  enaigii 
of  the  putriciana.  Tiic  mediation  of  Cardinal  Acqiiasparto,  tegate 
uE  Boniface  VIII.,  effecleii  nothing,  hj  reason  of  the  obstinacy  of 
the  GeditiuuH.  Blood  liad  alreaily  been  ahed  when  Dante  was 
named  ooe  of  the  aix  priors  to  whom  the  government  was  eii- 
tnist£d  durlni;  a  period  of  two  months  (June  16,  1300).  By 
hifl  advice,  the  chiefs  among  the  While»  and  Blacks  were  sent  off 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  country.  The  former  oblained  a  prompt 
recall;  the  hitter,  less  favored,  deputed  one  of  tlieir  iiiimber  \o 
visit  Rome,  in  order  to  set  forth  their  claims.  Dante  was  sent  tti 
the  Holy  See  for  the  purpose  of  traversing  these  dangerous  in- 
trigues. But  Boniface  VIII.  had  already  invited  Charles  of  Taluis, 
the  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair,  lo  retake  Sicily,  invaded  by  the 
Âragonese;  he  at  the  ^ame  time  cliarged  him  witli  the  task  of  re- 
establiHhing,  as  he  passed  along,  qniet  throaghout  Italy,  confer- 
ring the  twofold  title  of  Captain  of  the  Church  and  Paciflcjitor. 
Sov.  i,  1301,  Charluri  of  Valois  maile  Ma  solemn  entry  Into 
Florence  ;  but  failhless  to  his  glorious  mission,  he  permitted  the 
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Sert  tu  enter  willi  bim,  und  n'itlj  iLciii  miiio  vengeiince  and  dis- 
order. The  Bianahi,  tu  tlie  mimlier  iif  six  hundred,  were  eiiled; 
utid  two  tii'iLlBucea,  Hucceaeivsl}'  prouounced  bf  a  prevaricatiiig 
judge,  condeuined  Dante,  as  coniiiniaclous,  U>  a  flue  ol  five  Ihou- 
aond  Bmull  florins,  to  baniaboient,  niid  to  death  bj  Sre  should  ho 
r::-eiiler  Floreuee  (Juii.  27.  alid  March  10,  1303),' 

Tliese  uirtMitiiBtiiTices  brought  about  a.  very  remarkable  cJisnge. 
The  victont.  championa  of  the  nobility  and  deserters  from  the  old 
party  of  the  Guelfs,  slill  retained  the  name  of  Giielf,  which  they 
justiiied  by  their  ulliauce  with  the  French  princea.  They,  in 
fact,  Boujçht  the  friendaliip  i>t  Robert  of  Naples,  rBceired  from 
him,   on  aevend  oceaaionB,   help  in   money  und  m   men  (1308- 


'  The  second  sentence  of  eillt!  [inmuunred  asalast  Dante,  long  unputk 
hI  by  TlmtKWChl,  vol  V,  it  is  iitien  entire  in  (be  ap- 
1  tc  Ibis  work,  as  a  sfnifiilar  moauDient  of  poLiUi'al  and  literary  twr- 
I.  [The  nmiie  ot  the  Pqdestà  wlin  Issued  tht;  two  sen tonw»  was  Clante 
lie'  Gnltrlïlll  il'Agobtilo.  Tlie  Ural  sentenre  Imiwsed  (lie  flnu,  «Ad  ordered 
tbHllfll  were  not  paid  within  cnree  ds.rs,  Dsnte>  propertj  wu  tobeoon- 
flwflted.  and  even  If  the  line  were  paid,  he  wa*  atlll  cundemned  to  remain 
oHljrtde  tbe  province  of  Tuwany  during  iwo  yiiira.  Whether  he  paid  or 
not,  he  was  pronounced  a  loriirer  and  hrlbe-taker.  an  t  bence  dIsiiiiKllded 
twtn  bolding  any  office  Id  the  Rift  of  the  Commune  nf  Florence.    Tha 
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1311),  solicited  his  presence  in  their  city  (1304-1311}),  and  finally 
conferred  upon  him.  for  Htb  years,  the  lionora  at  the  Bsigniory 
(1313).  The  vanquished,  on  tlinir  side,  olieying  the  inevitable 
sympathy  n-liicli  resulls  from  commiinity  in  misfortune,  joined 
with  the  moquished  of  an  earlier  period,  and  were  niimborcd  iti 
tlio  ranlia  of  tlio  Oliibelline  party,  where,  amid  memorieB  of  the 
Kmpire  and  regrets  fur  ieudnl  institutions,  the  teeling  of  hatred 
toward  Fratice  lield  a  dominant  place,  Dante,  in  the  beginning,  . 
foiluwpd  the  example  of  hia  companions  in  exile  ;  he  took  part  in 
llieir  fruitless  effort  to  oljtain  by  force  of  arms  the  re-opening  to 
them  of  the  gates  of  their  native  city  (1304).  Then,  wearied  by 
thnir  narrow  views  and  their  ill-nondnctctl  messnrea,  ]ie  fell  back 
into  inaction,  whence  he  emerged  only  when  tlie  pmperor  fTenry 
Til.  arrived  on  the  scene  (1310).  He  penned  an  eloquent  mani- 
festo in  favor  of  that  Eovcrcign,  and  called  upon  him  to  tiirnbia 
victorious  arma  against  Florence: — an  ever-deplorable  docnment, 
n-1i<ch  wouM  have  left  an  inoffaccablo  blot  on  the  career  of  the 
poet  had  it  not  soon  after  been  in  n  measure  atoned  for  by  a  pa- 
trioUc  letter  addreiiaed  by  him  to  the  cardinals,  in  which  he 
sought  to  persuade  them  to  elect  an  ItJilian  pope  (1314).  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  passed  from  one  house  to  another  of  the  most 
distinguished  defenders  of  the  Ghiholline  cause;  he  became  the 
friend  of  TTguccionc  dulla  Paggitola,  of  Malaspina  de  Lunigiana, 
of  Can  Grande  della  Bcala.     But  the  hanfility  wnyn  of  these  pow- 
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etful  fumiliGS  sometimes  rendered  Uie  hospiCality  received  from 
them  painful  la  him.  Ha  found  life  pleasBDter  under  the  roofa  of 
two  illualrioufl  Ouelts,  Pagnna  dellu  Torre,  Piitriarch  of  Aquileia, . 
and  Guido  Novello.  Lard  of  Ruvenne,  in  whoae  arms  lie  ilnall; 
eitpired.  TheaSecliona  of  hia  later  years  were  thus  easily  re- 
knitted  to  the  earliest  predileeiiona  of  hia  youth.' 


'  Sutne  blBlurlaiis  have  plHot^d  upnn  Ibe  Bulf  See  Ibe  responslbillt;  tor 
Lbe  miseries  that  dpsolsled  Florence  diirinK  IbBdeiilorable  period  we  bave 
just  been  oonBlderlnR.  But.  It  we  may  Judgc  ettbepoUrT  of  tbs  popee 
by  Ihelr  aria,  we  cannot  doubt  the  itenulneDesa  of  tbelr  roncUialory  In- 
tentions: we  bave  only  to  examine  Die  i-lirunJcle  of  viuanl,  who  Is  not 
VDotradlcted  In  tbis  particular  by  sny  ciinlempoiBry  n-rller.— 1£T3  ;  Pope 
Gregnry  X.  passes  llirougb  Florence  on  bis  way  lo  lbe  S«ond  Council  of 
Lyons  :  be  ask»  from  the  Uuelfa  a  general  amnesty  In  fuvur  of  Ibe  Gblbel- 
Unca;  on  tbelr  refusal,  be  places  tbe  city  uader  Interdict.— 1275;  Ilenewed 
efforts  on  tlie  part  of  the  same  ponilïï  for  llie  re-establlstdng  of  peace.— 
1377  ;  Nlcbolas  III.  sends  Cardinal  Latinl  to  Tusc'any.  Ibat  lbe  Inlemiplea 
negoUatlona  maybe  re-opened  ;  amènerai  reconclllatlou.  admlsatuu  of  Ibe 
Ohlbel  linos  lo  public  otBce3.-t300:  FIibI  legallon  ofCardlnal  Jcquas- 
pans.  commissioned  by  Bonlfaee  vilL,  lu  prevent  tbe  collisions  belvreen 
theNen  and  tbe  Blanchi.— 1301:  Tbo  same  carfllnal,  for  a  second  time  le«. 
ate  of  Boblface  VIII.,  goesto  FlorenPBlo  allay  tbedlnorders  acKimpany- 
Ing  tbe  entrance  of  rUarli»  of  Valois.— 13W  ;  Beijfdlci  XI.  confldes  to  tbe 
Oanllna)  de  Prato  Iba  tare  of  brlbgini;  tbe  exiled  Blancbl  buck  Into  Ihelr 
rauntry  -.  tbe  cardinal  Is  unable  lo  overcome  Itie  obstinacy  of  lbe  vlclorl- 
onatai-tlon.  and  pre nouures  against  II  Ibe  sentence  of  uconimunlca  tlon.— 
iaiJT;Henewed  and  still  nnsuccesBtnl  rnertlslion  ofCardlnal  Napoleon  Or- 
■Int,  legate  of  Pope  Clament  \~,  etc,  etc — We  'luou  tbe  doling  lines ol  tin 
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2.  These  facts  will  recalve  full  txpliuinliou  if  we  conipHre  liiem 
wilh  the  doctrines  ol  which  tliey  lire  Uicuiitw-ardejtpression.  To 
begin  with,  Daoie  never  guvc  to  Lhe  hciuse  of  HoheoBlaiifen  tht; 
enLhuBiaaUcTeneratioa  willi  whicli  il  wiia  regnrded  Ly  its  ancient 
partiaanB.  He  bruoded  ihe  emperor  Frederic  It,  willi  the  merit- 
ed name  o£  heretic,  consigning  liim  W  eternal  lonnents  with  his 
moat  noted  aocomplices,  Cardinal  Ociaviaii,  Pielro  delle  Vigne, 
Eccehno  da  Romnno.  It  is  true  thnt  he  made  liimaelf  the  apolo- 
gist of  the  Holy  Rnipiro  ;  he  became  at  oiico  its  liislorian,  ita  jiir- 

PontiOCB]  leittir conferrlne  bts  secaud  miGBion  upon  Cardinal  Acquaxpai- 
ta :  "Tu  tbë  end  tbat  tbese  tblnft»  me;  be  ai 
and  effectually^  In  peace  and  quiets  ve  are  onr^rul  to 
whose  Justice,  goodness,  circumspection,  and  mature  c 
tide,  to  tbeae  duties,  granilnB  IBeeauUiorily  in  (liat  sn 
pmlected  by  tbjr  favor,  directed  by  tb;  counsel,  and  aided  by  tliy  matur- 
ity, the  said  Count  ot  Valois  may,  wlui  moderation  and  measure,  more 
tranqnilly  and  nsefully  dlBcliarge  tbe  offlte  conimlllefl  Lo  hlmaccordlnRU) 
the  divine  precepLs  and  In  contormlly  wltli  ttie  divine  «nod  pleasure  and 
with  ours.  Wherefore  we  earnestly  pray,  admonlah.  and  exhort  tbee, 
Brotber,  cbarglng-ttieeliy  tlie  Apoatollc  cominant^a,  that,  ^IrdloK  tbjBelf 
jwlltly.  tbon  speed  in  peiBoB  tu  those  parts;  ...  that  ibouaddress  Ibyself 
and  thy  endeavors  toward  sowing  the  seed  of  charity  and  peace,  so  tbat 
tbe  whirlwinds  of  wars  and  dissensions  Inhlcb  hateesceedlngly  prevailed 
there)  being  appeased,  that  proylnœ.  so  sorely  abaken  by  conBlcta.  may. 
ae  It  were,  after  tli«  darkness  of  nlgbt,  behold  the  light ut flowery  [dourish- 
InnJdays.  ..."   iThereadermustrememberthatlheclty wasFlorence,— 
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iaconxiilt,  and  itB  tlieolog:iiiii.  But  his  doctrine  uas  not  that  of 
the  servile  publicists;  monarcby,  ae  he  aiicleretânâs  it,  is  not  the 
dsapotism  of  a  military  chief,  the  auprcme  represeatatire  olasjs- 
cemHtic  feiiiiBlism,  uniting  iitidpr  Jus  dominion  nil  the  countries 
once  conquered  by  liieUermun  sword;  it  is  u,  peaceable,  civihzing, 
and  universal  eovereigntj  :  instJCuted  for  the  best  interests  of  all, 
It  preserves  the  liberty  of  each  one,  it  rectifies  such  inequalities 
aa  tend  to  destroy  the  gcnpnil  level  ;  and  finallf,  it  cliLinm  nn 

constitution  of  the  Clinrch.  On  tlje  contrary,  the  Church  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  distinct  power,  divine  in  its  origin,  inviolable  in  its 
action  ;  tbo  priesthood  and  the  empire  (eaeli  independent  of  the 
oUier  in  Its  own  sphere)  are  mutually  aubordinated,  tlie  one  to  the 
other,  in  their  relations:  the  ponliS  is  tlie  teuiporal  vtusal  of 
Cuisar,  but  the  emperor  is  of  the  spiritual  flocb  of  St  Peler.  Thus, 
in  the  fanione  controversy  which,  during  three  hundred  years, 
had  occupiul  the  minds  and  divided  the  opinions  of  ductora  and 
1,  the  pliilowpher-poet  struvc  to  All  the  diMoult  port  ci 
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Yet,  when  tlius  adrocutinir  tlie  cause  of  the  Empire,  Ite  at- 
tacked Willi  ilary  logic  teudul  privilogesi,  the  inheritnbilitj  ol 
offices,  snd  even  thnt  of  property,  Wliile  he  Molr  a  cortftln 
pleasure  ill  mortlfvinft  the  pride  of  the  rising  selgnioriSB,  ho 
miild  not  restraiu  the  OTerflowing  of  Hiial  loye  toward  the  free 
city  which  liad  proscribed  him.  But  the  city  of  his  love  was  the 
old  Florence,  with  llie  gravity  of  iia  govemmenl,  the  severe  in- 
nocetiCB  of  its  mmitiers,  tlie  peaceful  and  happy  life  led  by  its 
people  ;  that  was  the  ideal  country  whose  dear  iniage  he  kept  in 
his  heart  amid  the  most  distressful  Toallties.  Hg  held  in  alight 
esteem  the  new  men  and  the  new  institutions;  the  corruption  of 
the  old  Florentine  blood  by  the  immigration  of  strangers,  the  in- 
trusion oF  jiarveiiits  into  the  magistracy,  the  mstability  of  the 
laws,  the  eagerness  o£  the  crowd  to  mingle  in  the  toiiduct  of  pub- 
lie  affairs  ; — all  these  conditions,  inseparable  from  democracy,  be- 
Okme  to  him  subjects  for  ceaseless  complaint  and  pitiless  sarcaam. 
Himself  the  scion  of  a  noble  family,  he  kept  in  the  depths  of  hia 
soul  a  patrician  turn  of  minij,  the  frequent  eipression  of  which 
in  hia  poem  contrasta  singularly  with  the  democratic  doctrines 
set  forth  in  his  prose  writiu|;s.'     Finally,  if  ha  showed  himself  iu- 

'  Sea  the  beelonlQKor  Sect.  II.  ot  the  presenlehapter,  the  whole  of  Book 
IV.  of  the  Conrtlo,  and  ibe  following  passaees;  Inferno,  iv.,  Si  :  Purga- 
torio,  tL.  m  :  Paradteo,  lYl..  I.  IT.  We  tannot  sent  with  Fogeoto  ILa 
ConiHlht  di  Dante  illuitrnlal  when  be  sugeesta  that  certain  pages  of 
tbeConvlta.  wrltUii  amid  theiiorroWB  of  exile,  mav  liave  been  inlanded  tu 
Batter  the  parlj  of  tlie  Quelts.  In  order  lo  pave  the  wh;  tor  a  re-openluR  lo 
Dante  of  the  nates  ol  btg  native  cUt-  Tlie  Cunzune  explained  In'Book  Ir. 
of  (be  Convilo.  ta  a  work  olthe  poet's  youth  t  the  oomraentarywas  wrllU-n 
between  Ibe  yeais  ISfSnnd  13R8.  Bencewe  see  In  It  a  aeiloiis  conviction, 
twice  sat  forth,  imder  dlHorant  forin.t 
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imical  lo  the  Fraiicb,  il  «ng  [or  h  reaaoo  which  justifies  him  and   - 
honors  ua.  -  He  had  welt  apprehended  ihat  diatinclive  trait  in  c 
DHlioiiul   cliarac-ter,   that  bold-Bpl riled  eSusiveness  which  in 
limes  carried  our  anns  and  our  ideas  beyond  the  limita  ùf  our  oi 
bordent,  a  iniit  menacing  tlie  political  and  the  monil  independen 
of  our  neighlxira.     He  belield.  in  the  course  of  tlie  tltiriecnth  <s 
turj,  no  less  than  five  diadems — the  enroll  of  Jerusalran,  of  Cob- 
Blantiuople.  of  England,  of  Sicily,  and  of  Havarre — placed,  with    i 
vsrvlng  fortunes,  upon  the  heads  of  oui  soldiers  iiud  our  princes. 
He  WHS  dismayed  at  the  sight  of  no  louoh  glorj,  and  held  up  ti 
the  mistrust  of  his  coritenipamries  the  royal  race  of  Capet,  "  which 
was  ob<iiniclJag  the  whole  world."  '     Sis  jealous  patriotiam  was 
mora  Gapecially  roused  b]>  uDdertakinsiH  which  seemed  to  imperil 
IlnlUn  liberty,  «ucli  na  the  conquest  of  Naples,  the  carrying  ofi 
of  Boniface  VITI.,  and  the  reiuaval  of  the  Holy  See  beyond  Che 
Alps.     If.  in  view  of  these  repeated  Butarprises,  he  invoked  the 
imperial  power  and  greeted  with  applause  tlic  appearance  of  Ben-  * 
ry  Vir.,  he  never  laid  aside  hia  horror  of  foreign  domination  ; 
had  no  intention  of  ounferriiig  upon  the  Germans  rights  refused 

■  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flauders.  Empemr  ol  Oaniilanlinople  IISMI  ;  ', 
of  Brienne,  King  of  leniBalem  {13091  \  Louis  VII].,  called  lo  Ibe  UiroilB  u(  ] 
EuKlund  by  the  revolled  baronii  (ISlfi)  ;  Oharla  ot  Anjou.  King  of  SIcOj  k 
(12flB)  ;  Phflip  toe  Fair,  heir  (o  tba  kingdom  of  Navarre  (1281). 
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to  their  rivals  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  He  made  no  pro- 
fession of  any  especial  respect  for  that  grave  nation,  and  admired 
the  gluttony  of  the  Teuton  as  little  as  he  did  the  vanity  of  the 
Gaul.1 

But,  faithful  to  his  principles,  he  reverenced  in  the  Em- 
peror the  head  of  the  human  race,  not  the  chief  of  any  isolated 
people,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  themselves  the  kings  of  the 
world,  and  hence  the  natural  protector  of  Italy.  This  is  why  he 
invited  him  "to  visit  tJiis  garden  of  the  Empire  wasted  by  war, 
and  to  end  the  widowhood  of  the  noble  spouso  who  day  and  night 
weeps  over  his  desertion."  ^ 

Thus,  through  his  respect  for  the  Church;  through  his  philo- 
sophical attacks  upon  feudalisni,  Dante  inclined  toward  the  party 
of  the  G-uelfs:  the  monarchical  principles  which  lie  professed, 
and  the  enmity  that  he  nourished  against  France,  brought  him 
into  relations  with  the  Ghibcllines.  But  the  effect  of  these  two 
differing  impulses  was  not  to  impel  him  now  one  way  and  now 
another,  in  two  contrary  directions  :  he  followed,  not  without 
sundry  deviations,  but  without  pusillanimity,  the  mean  line  thence 
resulting.  He  did  not  wander,  an  irresolute  deserter,  between 
the  two  rival  camps;  he  set  up  his  tent  on  independent  ground, 
not  that  he  might  repose  in  an  indifferent  neutrality,  but  that  he 


*  Inferno,  zvll.,  7  ;  zziz.,  41.  ^  Purgatorio,  vi.,  38,  38. 
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might  fight  out  the  fight  alotie,  wiUi  all  the  strengtii  of  liia  oini 
iiidivliiual  geniua.  When  tlie  faoHona  »eomed  to  \ie  dmwing  )iiiii 
in  as  a  partaker  in  their  turbulent  moTeiueols,  and  ^a  bu  mukiUK 
Uini  a  sharer  in  ilieir  crimes,  he  loudly  proteatEU  aeaiost  them  ; 
his  Htem  words  of  blame  fell,  ns  blowâ  from  an  untiring  unii,  ul- 
ternaiel;  on  ttie  heads  of  Uie  anthorn  and  qf  tlie  companion»  oC 
bU  exile,  on  the  THeri  anil  on  the  Bianchi,  on  tliu  i.ili<ljellines  anil 
OD  the  Guelfs,'  He  had  no  fear  of  iuoreaBiiiji:  tlio  number  of 
Ills  onemies  In  the  ranks  of  Ilia  contemporaries,  provided  he  might 
keep  his  name  pure  from  every  liiimiliating  alliance  in  Che  ejes 
of  jiosterity.  Posterity  long  ago  falsified  this  liis  legitimate  hope. 
But  tlie  present  progress  of  historical  studies  now  leaves  vulgar 
prejudices  without  excuse  The  hour  has  eomo  lo  realoro  to  the 
old  Alighieri  the  wished  for  teatimuny  whicli  he  caused  his  sn- 
•eator,  Cacciaguida,  to  render  to  him  in  the  romarkahle  interview 
described  in  Ute  Piiradiaa,  namely,  lltat  he  never  confounded  his 
-  Ganse  with  that  of  an  impious  race  of  men.  and  that  he  could 
claim  the  glory  of  being  himself  alone  his  own  parly.' 
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N   CHRIBTIAN   aOCIBTT,  iîTO  OF   CATIIOLCC 

'  THE  Abtb.— St.  Lucï.— The 
Dt-esbei)  ViBeix. 

tHB  personality  of  Beatrice  liaa  iniicli  eieraïsed  the  penecnii  - 
ive  poweiâ  of  biogratihdrs  mid  cam tneoCa tors.  For  doitic, 
slie  is  simplj  a  voung  girl  loved  with  a  human  love,  and  taking 
berpiace  amid  tlie  throng  of  such  graceful  personi^ea  celebrated 
ill  elegiac  aong  in  every  country  and  in  every  uge.  Forolhera,  alii' 
iaan  allegorical  erealion,  presBtiting  under  a  visible  fiinn  an  «b. 
slract  ideaiwliicU  following  diflereu  tin terpretatioua,  might  bo  The- 
ulogy,  Ijrace.  or  Liberty.     Otlienj  again  ititribute  Co  the  beauiifiil 

And  wbli^b  moat  Blwll  welKb  upon  tbr  Bhoulders 
Will  1>e  [be  bad  und  faoliah  compaQj 
WItb  vblcb  into  this  valley  Ibou  Bbaii  fall  ; 
For  ail  ingrate,  all  mad  and  Implons 

become  agalnsl  thee  ;  but  ouou  alter 
Tbe;.  and  not  Chon.  aliall  Lave  the  fortbead  scailet. 
0[  their  beallBJIt]'  their  awn  proceedlnKi' 
aiiaU  titmlab  pmat  :  bo  twill  be  vi'll  For  thee 
|ianT  <"  bavp  inaiJH  ihee  b;  thyself. 


^^H  Of  then 

^^H  ahaU 
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Florentine  a  doulils  role,  real  in  the  life  of  LliG  poet,  and  Bguralirs 
in  the  Btructiiro  of  llie  puom.     Ourselv-Bs  holding  to  lliis  last  men- 
tioned view,  ive  bave  thu^  f&r  onlj  partjallj  indictited  the  proofs 
Bllpporling  our  opinion  :  ne  mnal  now  Bet  tliese  forth  more  large- 
Ij,  and  look  at  them  in  relation  lo  some  genciiil  consideralions 
whicli  may  perhupfi  throw  i\  now  light  \ipon  theni.     Thus,  à  brief 
eiumination  into  the  ioBiienee  accorûeâ  to  women  in  ChrisUan 
iKii^ety  will  enable  oa  lo  iinderstanil  u']iat  Beatrice  may  have  beoD 
10  Dante  ;  and,  on  tliB  oilier  liiind,  u  rapid  review  of  the  r 
sources  which  the  Aria  found  in  Cutiiulic  theology,  will  readil;  ., 
[«nnit  us  to  divine  what  Dante  could  do  for  Beatrice. 
I. 
1.  The  condition  of  Homaii 
ly  connected  with  a  primitive 
of  China  aud  Greece  as  well  a: 
jiantDn  oj  itia-a  had  bixome  kin  lejnplreSf,  and  Uiai  through  Asr,  etiQ  I 
had  eJitered  into  Ote  world.     The  iiiiathema  natnrally  fell  the  n: 
heavily  on  the  head  of  )ier  nlio  had  culled  it  forth.     She  < 
then  excluded  from  the  ranku  of  civil  society,  the  laws  uf  wbieb  I 
dedared  her  stricken  with  a  perpetual  incapacity,  conaigned  I 
the  lowest  rank  in  the  family,  degraded  in  her  own  person  by  im- 1 
priaonment,  polygamy,  and  divorce,  and  reduced  ti 
of  being  no  more  tiion  the  nlave  nnd  the  chattel  of  man.     When  I 
she  sought  lo  free  heraolf  from  the  pressure  of  this  harsh  destiny,  J 


.  the  iiiicient  world  seemed  d 
adition.  contained  in  the  records   I 
in  those  of  Judeu;   Thai  the  o 
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when  she  'i\xn\t,  open  the  diion  of  tli''  hqiigpboirt  pnaon  when  by 
the  publicity  of  her  charma  she  etiâoavored.  m  iier  turn  to  Biibju 
gate  warriors,  phllofiopherB,  and  artiste  aha  only  succeeded  m 
making  tiiom  sharers  io  her  degradation  when  she  bod  become 
the  mistreBs,  she  found  in  this  name  mprely  another  species  of 
shame:  men  tlion  called  her  Helen  A^pa^i»  or  Phryne  Be 
tween  servitude  and  tliis  blameworthy  empire,  there  was  no  ref- 
uge for  hor  eicept  in  t)ie  aliadow  of  the  temple,  under  the  veil  of 
virginity,  among  liie  priestesses  and  ïcatals  ;  and  who  can  aaj"  if 
some  tradiiional  memory  was  not  oven  there  preserved  of  the  or. 
acle  which  had  announced  tlie  intervention  of  a,  virgin  in  the  re- 
demption of  the  world? 

In  fact,  as  Christianity,  through  tlio  doclrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, reliaWlitftted  the  whole  human  race,  ao,  hy  thai  of  the  divine 
maternity,  did  It  lift  woman  from  her  own  especial  degradation- 
While  it  did  not  destroy  for  her  any  more  tLan  for  man  the  ma- 
terial consequences  of  the  Fall,  it  did  make  good  its  disastraiis 
moral  results.  In  religion,  it  was  impossible  not  to  recognize  as 
a  fact,  the  inequality  of  tlio  sexes,  but  the  equality  of  aonis  was 
duly  professed.  The  daughters  of  Eva  were  deemed  Loo  fragile 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  priesthood,  but  they  shared  in  the 
power  of  prayer  and  in  the  respect  due  to  virtue.  Saintly  wom- 
en received  the  honors  of  canonization,  and  poiitifis,  amid  all  the 
spiendora  of  a  solemn  litiii^y,  bent  ihe  knen  in  presene 
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effigiea.     Incivil  life,  they  coiitinuod  oiitsiiio  of  Iha 
perilB  attendant  upon  power,  but  they  enjoyed  civil  liberty.    ' 
mouliied  manners,  which  are  of  greater  weiglit  than  lawB.     Th^ 
held  the  initiative  in  education,  on  which  ilepcnds  the  future  a 
any  people;  to  them  was  eommiltPil  the  nacrod  magiatrscyd 
alma  :  their  domain  included  childliood,  sorrow,  and  porerlrc,  t 
is  tj]  eay,  the  largest  part  of  all  human  things.     Sin 
liiok  place  within  llie  family  circle.     Tiio  mother  gat  among  i 
children,  a  ijiiccn  beside  the  home  hearth  ;  the  wife  exercised  li 
pioiiin  aposColate  in  regard  to  her  husband;  sist«rs  became  t 
guardian  angelti  of  their  brothers,     Down  lo  any  depths  of  iBoUfJ 
tion  to  which  misfortune  or  penitence  might  condemn  these  frai 
beings,  tliey  preserved  not  only  tlieir  personal  dignity,  but  e 
BO  to  speak,  their  social  rank.    They  could  call  by  the  sweet  ni 
of  son  the  new-bom  babe  whom  they  bore  in  their  armt 
yer  of  baptism.     They  found  in  the  priest  a  father  who  al 
to  wipe  away  their  tears.     Faith  united  them  by  tlie  bonds  ol  (i  j 
real  frateniity,  by  an  unceasing  intercommunion,  with  millions  ot  J 
fellow-Ghriatians. 

One  might  say  that  thenceforth  nothing  great  was  to  b 
oompliahed  within  the  bosom  of  theCLureli  without  some  w 
parcidpatiag  in  the  deed.     First,  many  of  them  stood  aa  n 
tyrs  in  the  amphitheatres:  otliers  aliarcd  with  the  Bnohoritea 0 
poBaofsion  of  tlio  desert.     Kro  long,  Constantine  set  up  the  I 
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arum  at  the  Ciipilul,  and  Su  Kolena  plunted  the  cross  ou  the 
niinB  of  Jeniaulem.  Clovia  nt  Tolbiac  invoked  the  God  of  Clotilda. 
Meantime,  the  teHrs  of  Monica  were  redeeming  the  errors  of  Au. 
giistine;  Jerome  was  liedicaliug  tlie  Vulgate  to  tlie  [lietj  of  two 
Roinau  laiiiea,  Paula  and  Eustochillii]  ;  St.  Basil  and  St  Benedict, 
the  flrst  legifllatore  of  the  eeuobitic  life  iu  the  Khhi  and  in  tlif 
West,  n-ere  being  aided  by  their  siaterg,  Macriiia,  and  Scholaalicn. 
Laler,  the  Countess  Hatildc  upholds  with  her  chaste  hands 
tlio  tottering  throne  of  Gregory  VII.  ;  the  wisdom  of  Qiieao 
Bliiiicho  igfelt  througliout  the  reign  of  SL  Louis;  Joan  of  Arc 
siiveH  France  ;  laabcUa  of  Caslile  presides  over  the  discovery  of 
u  new  world.  Finally,  in  times  nearer  to  our  own,  we  see  St. 
Theresa  standing  aniiii  the  group  of  bisliops,  doctors,  and  founders 
of  orders,  by  whom  the  intemitl  reform  of  Catholic  society  n'UK 
accomplished  ;  St.  Francis  de  Sales  euJtivutes  the  soul  of  Madame 
de  CljButal  as  a  moat  precious  Qower,  uud  St.  Tioccuc  de  Paul 
entrusts  Louise  de  MariUac  with  the  most  admirable  ot  his  de- 
signs, the  establishment  of  |}ie  Daughters  of  Charity. 

3.  Thus  far,  we  have  considered  the  influence  of  Christian 
women  as  escrciscd  in  spheres  above  all  suspicion,  within  ilie 
InHciible  circle  of  duly.  Wo  are  now  to  watch  its  development 
under  forms  leas  austere,  modified  by  the  requirements  of  sur- 
rounding conditions,  and  even  sometimes  lending  itself  to  the 
BiiKenciea  of  human  passions  that  it  may  direct  their  porilou 
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We  readilj  recogniaB  sometbiiig  itkiu  la  tiiis  in  the  chivalrio 
uBsgQs  of  the  Uiddls  Ages,  belore  bucIi  ussgex  had  degenemted 
into  uicre  profane  guUantry.  Chivalry  was  origiaally  a  Bocred 
)râer  exacting  from  its  motnbera  iolemii  vowa  and 
IB  observaiicOB.  In  retuni,  they  received  tJia  miaâon  of 
wagiiig  war  ;  they  l)Bcaine  the  ministers  in  this  world  of  the  God 
of  bitttlea;  they  were  called  upon  to  realize  among  the  aUU  UD- 
inniod  peoplcH  the  Blernal  idea  of  Good.  Guardinna  of  every  ' 
l<iiid  of  helplessness,  tliey  prelected  those  needing  their  aid  with 
II  leal  proportioned  to  the  lonching  nature  of  the  daima  made 
upon  them,  snecoring  tlie  de»ipoiled  widow,  the  betrayed  wife, 
the  orphitn  enposed  to  the  violence  of  an  unjust  lord,  iho  Hixi 


whose 

the  knight. 
)ie  dared  ni 
name  he  nt 


demanded  a  champion.    Among  Inane  fur  dî-  ' 
us  often  one  who  uttructed  the  oapeci»!  preference  of  '  | 
Sometimes  it  was  nn  illiiatrious  princess  toward  whom 
lift  hie  ejoa,  Hometimes  an  unknown  dame  whose    | 
Br  learned  :  then  a  looli,  a  smile,  paid  the  entire 


ward  due  to  his  long  continned  servir 
LondernesB,  u  feeling  so  delicate  tiiat 
wo  to  bestow  upon  it  any  other  name,  i 
over  the  heart.  DoiiTjUesa,  it  could  r 
wild  Mood  atill  coursing  through  the 
could    moderate   its   eScrvescence. 


humbled  ilaelf;  the 


T  nt  M 


c.     And  yet  this  respectful  I 
ive  shoidd  profane  it  v 

«lerted  a  powerful  influence  1 

ot  altogether  renovate  tlie  _ 

feins  of  (he  knight,  but  It  j 

itililary  pride  voluntarily  j 

ounc  ennobled  through  tiut  ] 
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adoption  of  ft  disiulerealed  motivo;  sensual  iustiucta  were  diB- 
pelled  at  the  call  of  houor — honor,  that  manly  modenty  whidi  for- 
bade »  brave  iiian  to  comiiiit  any  aclian  that  could  call  a  blush  to 
the  countetance  ofhialadj.  It  wiianotin  vain  that  ho  proclaimed 
her  the  queen  of  hia  thoughts;  ever  present  to  liJit  mirjd,  she  often 
caused  him  to  triumph  over  himseli.  and  henue  Htill  more  eaall; 
over  his  eQâmiea.  More  than  one  noble  AoMaiw  thus  even 
from  the  secluBion  of  her  oratory  coiitriljnted  to  the  maintenance 
of  discipline  in  tlio  camp,  perhaps  to  the  attaining  of  victory  on 
tlio  battle-Seld. 

But  chivalry  may  also  bo  regarded  as  a  public  inatitution;  it 
formed  the  first  step  in  tbo  feudal  hierarchy.  From  this  point  of 
view,  it  onjoyed  iu  Italy  but  a  doubtful  popularity.  When  in 
various  cities  a  decree  of  ostracism  was  pronounced  agaiimt  tho 
families  of  the  nobility,  this  name  ombraced  all  that  counted  a 
kuij^ht  as  a  member.  Amid  the  common  equality,  the  sole  per- 
sonal distinction  \a  which  tho  ambition  of  the  citiston  could  aspiro, 
the  only  national  glory  looked  upon  as  the  especial  appanage  of 
Italy  among  the  peoples  of  Europe,  was  llie  glory  pertaining  to 
the  Alts.  Art  thus  became  for  those  who  faithfully  devoted 
themselves  to  ils  service,  an  ungust  ministry:  their  missiou  was 
to  seek,  amid  tho  chaos  of  fallen  nature,  the  scattered  remains  of 
the  primal  design,  then  to  reproduce  these  in  new  works,  to  grasp 
[ind  to  eiprosa  thu  diviiio  idea  at  the  Beauliful.    Now,  among  the 
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works  of  Uod,  there  «as  oiio  tliat  stoiaeil  U)  troH'ii  all  the  reat,    , 
the  one  tluit  embellisheâ  the  Eolitude  of  Edea  and  ruTislied  11 
futliQr  DÎ  tlie  race  at  liis  first  awakiug  from  alurabor.     The  jtoo-   I 
vellijiis  itttruction  experienced  lij  lilm  ha»  nut  eeased  to  be  felt  tn  | 
the  souls  of  Ilia  aona.     But  the  common  lierd  of  men  appreciatS 
beaut;  chiefly  on  iCa  sensuouE  aide;  tlioy  approach  it  only  in  tran'.a 
aitory  unions,  whence  issues  a  posterity  destined  to  die.    The  i^S 
tist,  on  the  contrary,  bettolds  icon  Its  intelli^bleaidc;  hepercriTBCfl 
niirrored  iii  it  a  ray  from  on  liigb  :  he  pui'auea  uiid  pi 
by  contemplation;  in  hia  fruitful  et'atasy,  ho  n^jçendcrB  imiuorlal  I 
produciions.     To  this  Jiaa  been  given  the  name  of  PlHlonio  lov8.  ] 
Plato  get  forth  its  theory  in   the  books  of  the  Pliœdros  and  U 
Bunqiii^t.     But  Ihe  perversity  of  the  pagan  wiwld  did  notaltowflS 
the  appliontiun  of  anch  doctrines.     Oatiiolic  society  ia  the  thl^V 
teentli  century  offered  more  favorable  condi^ons.     Already,  tridCa 
the  banks  of  the  Adige  to  the  phiiros  of  Messina,  roan  a  coi 
of  poetic  voices.    Amid  the  hills  of  Umbria,  St.  Francis  of  A 
improvised  hymns,  wherein  his  ardent  charity  ovorBowed  dowl 
even  to  the  liniublest  creatures.     The  Blessed  .Taeopone  de  Tad 
composed  reli([ious  cnnticlca  in  prison.     Outside  of  the  cloialer,  $1 
iar^er  liberty  autliori^ed  (iuittone  of  Arezzo  to  sing  by  ti 
Queeu  of  Angels  and  the  danf^hters  of  men,     Guido  Cavalca: 
wrote  the  famous  canzone  defining  the  unture  of  love,  the  o 
pietely  philosophic  thought  of  which  attracted  the  al 
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tbft  doctora.  The  l'iiymea  of  Daiitc  de  Majano  look  captive  the 
)ieart  lA  Minii.  the  Sicilian,  whom  he  never  saw.  The  star  of  Pc- 
Imcch  w&B  Boan  to  rise.  Sucb  was  tlie  epoch  which  gave  birth  U) 
tlio  narra^on  we  are  about  to  read — the  beginning  of  the  Vita 
.ViuiVri,  tiie  Urst  work  of  Dante,  the  preface,  perhaps,  to  the  Divine 
Comedy.      ' 

3.  "  Alreail?  nine  times  ainco  my  birth  had  the  heaven  of  light 
aocompliahed  ita  revolution  on  itself,  when  thara  appeared  to  my 
eyes  the  glorious  lady  of  niy  tfauiiglit»,  who  was  called  Beatrice 
V  ipaaj  who  knew  not  wherefore  she  was  so  called.  Since  she 
had  existed  in  this  life,  the  atarry  lioaven  had  passed  over  from 
west  to  cast  the  twelfth  part  of  a  degree,  so  tljat  I  beheld  her 
about  the  beginning  of  her  ninth  year,  and  toward  the  close  of 
mine.  She  appeared  to  me  garbed  in  a  most  noble  color,  a  mod- 
est and  becoming;  red,  and  girdled  aod  adorned  as  bedlted  her 
youthful  age.  At  that  moment,  I  say  tnily  tliat  the  spirit  of  life 
which  dwells  in  the  most  secret  chamber  of  the  heart,  liegan  to 
tremble  with  siich  yioleneo  tliat  it  appeared  fearfully  in  the  least 
pulses,  and  trembling  said  these  words:  ^told  a  ijnd  atroitger 
tlinit  I,  wlio  hat  anne.  to  rule  over  jim.  àt  the  same  instant,  the  in- 
tellectcal  spirit,  which  dwells  in  the  higli  ehambor  whereto  the 
spirits  of  the  Henses  carry  all  their  perceptionn,  was  stricken  with 
wonder,  and,  addressing  himself  b>  the  spirits  of  sight,  said: 
NbiB  hoe  your  htatilmU  appearat.     However,  the  natural  spirit, 
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lhL  part  H'Jicre  our  noiirïsbmciit  is  supplisâ.  be- 
gnn  to  wGep,  and  weeping  wiid  those  words:  Woe  isms!  fin-  I 
"hall  htnee/orlh  be  often  tiaubled.  From  that  lioiir,  Love  was  naa- 
ter  of  my  soul,  wliicli  Iiud  so  suildeily  inclined  toiiiiu;  and  he 
bcftan  to  exercise  over  me  siicli  control  unci  euch  lordahip,  llirougli 
the  power  thst  my  inmginaiion  pivo  to  liim,  thnt  it  behooved  me 
lo  do  completely  all  his  plcHsure.  Ho  coninmndod  me  ofdniea 
that  I  siiould  seek  to  see  iJiis  yoiitliful  angel,  bu  that  I  In  my  boy- 
hood often  went  aeeking  her,  and  saw  lier  of  biicIi  noble  and 
praiseworthy  deportment,  tbnt  truly  of  her  ini);ht  be  aald  tliat 
word  of  the  poet  Homer:  'She  seemeth  not  the  daughter  o£  mor- 
tal mnn,  but  of  Ood.'  And  albeit  lier  [ma^,  which  stayed  con- 
stantly with  mc,  f^ve  boldness  to  Love  lo  bold  lordship  over  me, 
yet  it  was  of  such  noblo  virtue  that  it  never  suffered  that  Love 
i^lioiild  rule  mo  without  the  fiiilhful  counsel  of  the  Reason  in  tlioee 
niHtlers  in  vrhich  it  were  useful  tu  hear  such  eounaoL"  ' 


■  The  erudite  eiprcralona  90  prodigallf  employed  In  Ibis  Dm  page  of  the 
Vila  IVwii-a.  cauDOt  be  regarded  u»  n  mere  dlspluy  of  nselese  learning. 
On  tbe  cwDtrarj,  we  nnd  In  tbem  tbe  Tnystlr. -sense  wlilch  lbB.~poet  attHChed 
lo  llie  emotions  et  bis  cbildbood,  hia  auiluna  tare  lo  avoiil  every  sugges- 
tion ot  an  orrtloary  passion,  in  Ann,  Nls  desire  lo  render  most  golenm  the 
nnit  apiiearance  o[  Beatrlfc  On  the  other  hand,  in  presenee  of  sn  many 
precise  Indications,  it  becumes  impossible  la  redur-e  ber  wbo  bears  this 
uume  [o  the  exclusive  role  or  an  shalnct  Idee.  An  alistract  Idea  nine  yeare 
old  I  Tbeoli^(y  scarcely  yet  reaiiy  to  Ihraw  ailde  Its  swaddllUR  Imnds  in 
the  thirteenth  cenlury  of  the  CHrlMian  eni^  Thw.ncc-lo  (Viru  di  D<iiitc] 
Ungol  Ibelwocbildreu,  and  Benvcnuto  da  Imola  rtralls 
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Beginning  from  that  day,  May  1st,  1274,  Dante  coDtinuts  Uie 
history  of  his  ioterior  life,  and  perniils  us  tu  be  present  at  tite 
aimiiltiineoua  deTelopmeat  of  his  conBcience  und  liia  genitiB. 
Beatrice  waa  for  him  a  Lype  of  porffcLlon,  h  eometbing  celestial  to 
which  lie  must  attain  by  diaengnging  himself  from  the  slime  of 
vicious  inclinations,  and  by  tondiug  npivarci  tliroiigli  the  ans- 
tained  effojt  of  an  indefatigable  will.  Still  a  child,  aaet^ret  voice 
called  upon  liim  often  to  rislL  tlie  DeighlxiriDg  house,  wherein 
llie  yoimg  girl  was  growing  lip,  and  whence  he  retunied  always 
better  and  belter.  Later,  at  [tie  age  when  the  pu.isiona  ussert 
tlieir  power,  amid  tlie  temptations  natural  to  atiery  temperament, 
siirraunded  by  undisciplined  youths  who  rarely  liesltiited  at  tlie 
shedding  of  hlood,  it  was  quite  enough  that  he  should  have  seen. 


lis  main  features:  "  Vben  a  certain  Fall»  Portlearl.  an  bon  urable  citizen 
of  Florence,  actordlna  lo  cuBtom  maae  an  enlertalnment  itlebiïtlng  the 
Kalends  ut  Muy,  bBïIng  Inylled  hta  neighbors  with  their  damea.  Dante, 
then  a  bof  of  nine  years  old,  sccompanïed  bis  fatber,  AUffblvrl,  who  was 
une  o[  the  namerous  company.  He  (Dante)  saw  at  tb«  houee  amonu 
other  younR  girls,  Hcblld,  IbedmiBhterof  the  said  ralro,  aged  eifSit  years, 
a  n-onder  oF  beaut)-,  but  of  still  greater  excellente.  This  nondor suddenly 
penetrated  Into  his  heart  in  sucb  a  way  that  It  never  departed  tbence  so  long 
as  life  endared.  whether  frcmi  canfonnltr  of  dlnposldon  and  behavior,  or 
through  seine  special  InRuence  of  the  heavens.  Andwitb  his  yeaia  Contin- 
ually increased  the  flames  of  lové;  whenoe  Dante,  wholly  given  up  to  her 
Image,  followed  her  whltherïoevpr  she  went,  believing  that  in  bar  eyes 
ha  beheld  the  sovereign  beatitude."  The  name  of  Falco  Pnrtlnarl  Is  In- 
scribed among  those  of  the  benetsctors  of  the  hospllal,  Santa  Maria  Novel- 
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Even  frcim  oftir,  the  piou^  countniiunce  of  Lia  beloved,  to  raitder 
him  incapable  of  aril,  lo  restons  to  lilm  tlie  oiiargy  of  weil-âoiog. 
Slie  appeared  to  liim  amang  her  foung  com  panions  sa  an  immor- 
\jx\  boÎQii;  deBcended  from  on  higli  to  endue  with  honor  the  weok- 
tiMS  of  women  here  below  and  lo  protect  Uieir  virtue.  , 

WJieii  she  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  behold  her,  crowned 
witli  an  aureole,  naaocfuted  with  th  pnw  f  h  lil  saed.  in  heav- 
en, interceding  for  sinners;  and  h  f  1  )  y  readilf  and 
more  confidently  flow  from  hla  ow  1  p  B  I  1  he  stood  by 
the  way,  awaiting  her  ri'tiirn.  and  ed  fro  1  r  the  kindly 
groeting  of  Gbrialian  frulcrnity,  h  1  la  cap  bl  of  Qipreasing 
wliat  he  then  folt.  '*  Aft  Boon  ag  sIm  appeared,  a  Rudden  flame  of  | 
nliarily  was  enfciiidled  within  me,  which  made  me  pardon  all  Kod 
have  no  more  enemief*.  When  she  was  about  lo  sainte  me,  tt 
Hplrit  of  love  niinihilau^d  for  the  muiuent  all  Che  otlior  seiuûtive 
KplriU,  leaving  stretigtli  t»  tliu^te  of  ;jigliC  ulonc,  and  saying  to 
them;  Go  anillioivoT  ynnr  novereign  !  And  one  who  wiahod  to 
know  what  it  is  io  love,  would  have  learned  it  by  seeing  all  mj 
limba  tremble.  Tlieu,  at  themomcut  when  th:it  noble  lady  bowed 
lier  head  lo  greet  me,  uotliing  conlil  veil  the  tlmu-Jing  brightneaa 
which  Oiled  my  sight;  I  stood  ua  if^atricken  by  an  unendurable 
beatitude.  . . .  âo  that  hi  tliat  alone  was  found  the  last  end  of  all 
my  deairea  ;  In  that  alone  rested  my  happiness,  a  happiness  far 
siirpHSHiiig  the  (apacilv  of  my  sonl."     Moreover,  this  impression 
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was  so  vivid  and  so  (liaintcreat^,  that  Dmite  fancied  it  aiiiircd  by 
many  others,  and  rejoiced  that  it  ahould  be  ao.  '"  Wlien  the  noble 
Lady  walked  tlirough  the  atroet»  of  the  city,  people  ran  to  see  her 
pasa,  which  gave  me  great  joy  ;  and  thone  whom  ehe  came  netir 
were  seised  by  so  reapectful  a  foeling  tUaC  thay  did  not  dare  to 
lift  tlieir  cyca.  She,  wrapping  herself  in  her  humility  aa  in  a  veil, 
paaaod  on  without  aeemïng  afEected  by  wUat  the  crowd  said  and 
did.  And  when  she  hod  gone  by,  aome  cried  out  ae  they  walked 
away,  'Thiaisno  woman,  but  one  of  the  fairest  angelafrom  heav- 
en.' '  A  miracle,'  aoswered  others,  '  Blcased  be  Qod,  who  can 
fftflhion  auch  admirable  work»  !  '  " 

But  the  will  cannot  take  bo  high  a  flight  witliout  carrying  the 
imderaCanding  ^Inng  with  it:  the  affectiona  uannot  become  en- 
nobled without  a  corresponding  enrichment  of  ideas;  the  trana- 
port  of  lie  nnderBtanding  aud  the  plecUtude  al  ideas  are  mani- 
fested in  the  fecundity  of  the  word.  Thus  the  poteot  charm 
which  held  dominion  over  the  mind  of  Dante  did  not  hold  him  in 
a  blind  captivity.  The  renierabrancu  of  Beatrice  illnminod  lus  vigils, 
cQcouraged  his  labors,  and  did  nut  drivu  from  Ids  memory  the 
learned  lesson  I  of  Brunetto  Latin  i. 

He  iT*ir™^  from  the  latter  the  elements  of  the  arts  and 
sciences;  from  the  former  he  received  the  inspiration  which 
viviSeg  and  holds  them  in  mutual  relation.  Between  the  grave 
sBoretary   of   the   republic  and  Iho  gentle   daughter  of   Porti- 
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I   had  1 


L 


entering   iipou 

tliQ  path  l)iBt  leads  to  fame,  Al  Uio  a^  of  oightoen,  the  need 
of  conunuuicating  his  secret  emotions  to  a  amall  Dumber 
of  friends  leii  him  la  pen  his  esrliesi  verses,  which  were  lol- 
loped by  nloDjfBeriea  of  souneta,  canzoni,  sirventeii^aiid  baUada 
^tlieever  cooreïivid  outpouring  of  his  chaste  love,  and  mora 
brilliuiit  fure-shadowing  of  his  ]K)etic  fiUilre.  At  lirst  Ilsere 
nppesred  enigmas  and  plays  upon  words,  strange  dreuiiia  wliose 
jtieoning  wus  Lo  bo  guessed  ;  sixty  names  gutliered  logether  In  a 
single  sirven  to,  sutlint  the  chosen  nue  might  be  placed  there  with- 
out feur  of  taetrnyal  ;  aimlesa  hopes  und  molireleaa  alarms.  All 
this  was  the  childish  shame- facedness  oE  a  new-born  paaeioD  and 
of  a  novice  in  the  art  a£  writing.  Soon,  to  the  fear  of  profane  in- 
terpretation witB  lidded  the  impatience  to  bo  understood;  then 
came  idlusions,  veiled  but  not  uoticoaled  ;  circumslancei!  adroitly 
used  ;  words  of  joy  and  harmonious  sighs  corrcsponditig  tu  all  the 
joys  Diid  ail  the  sorrows  of  the  beloved  ;  conûdenccs  prepared  from 
afar  oft  and  half  withheld.  The  thought  and  the  eipression  bo- 
uumeiDore  and  uiure  refined  ;  they  acigilire  n  virginal  t;racu  and 
delicacy.  Finally,  the  feeling  once  bo  timid,  uow  tried  by  experi- 
ence and  retlectioii.  sure  of  its  own  Intimacy,  is  ready  to  brave  the 
liglit  of  day.  For  her  whom  he  so  loï^  honored  by  a  secret  van- 
pration,  Dunte  is  about  lo  prepare  a  public  triumph,  and  hence- 
forth nothhjiç  will  be  l«o  precious  for  him  to  use  to  this  end;  he 
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will  count  neither  Che  boldnesa  of  the  forms  selected  nor  tho 
abundance  of  his  flgurea,  the  oontrast  of  uoloring  nor  the  difflcvil- 
lies  of  rliyine  and  rhytlini.  We  here  recogniaB  the  virile  geulua 
whom  the  capricious  Innguage  of  Italy  is  to  ubsy,  to  wliose  work 
"  heaven  and  earth  will  lond  a  hand."  The  following  fragment 
marks,  bo  M  speuk,  the  transition  from  the  second  to  the  third 
niunner,  perhaps  the  most  in  Wresting  moment  in  the  poet's  history; 
"lailtes  who  bKïi!  tnlelliKenuB  of  liive, 

Wltti  70U  of  my  loved  Iilûj  I  wuulil  ^prak  ; 


lit  In  reflecting  on  ber  wortli. 


I 


Th 

I,  If  my  CO 

raeedldn 

V  fsiJ  me 

Th 

worWalioiildbeenam 

Dr'd  by  m 

ane 

«llutbedA 

IBM  divine 

El 

lataH,  Md 

sayi!  ;  Stre, 

n  Ibe  wo 

A  miracle  m  BctlOQ.  wtil.:ti  proceed 

Anil  every  saint  sloud  implores  Uie  grace- 


la  Kodoana's  doom  ï  Wliat  God's  t 
?ll-beloved,  suffer  now  in  pvuce 
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Where  there  fs  one  win  raiisl  ablrle  liir  liiss. 
And  who  shall  say  lo  the  Punûemn'd  In  bell. 
The  liiipe  of  blessed  spirits  I  haic  sdëq  - 
adonna  la  In  highest  beaven  desired  ; 
Now  will  I  lelt  you  of  ber  eicellenee. 
1  say  then  that  the  lady  vibo  would  abow 
True  ttenMenesb  Hbould  wulk  wlih  ber  ;  [or  wtaei 

Wblcb  [reezeti  uoil  dïatrofB  tbolr  every  Ibaught 
And  he  wboni  Love  penults  lo  tse.  btr  Iohr, 


Fiir  be  rreelvw  ILe  gift.  conlerrlDg 
And  humblelh  him  tilt  be  lorReiit  all 
And  Ood  bath  glTen  her  foi'  Krealer 
That  who  hatb  spoke  nltb  ber  canni 
Tlio  mournful  proa  en  ti  men  ta  blended  with 
The  Lord  called  I 


Bpeedilj  to  be  justified, 
aaliil  ;  He  was  Diinded 
sipia  of  the  augiiat  Qu 
vered."     Bealricedied 


endllL'" 

w^a  trunsp<irt3  were 

Himself  this  yauDg 
nittke  her  ahino  in  glory,  under  the  en- 
>,  Mary,  whose  nntno  shehiid  olwajs  re- 
tlieuiniliduy  of  June,  iii  tlio  year  of  Our 


Lord,  1292.     How  then  relate  tlie  grief  of  tlie  poet,  when,  vi  the 


'  TbeNewLile.Caaznitel,  [Euell">i 'ranalatlon ot  CbBrles Lyelt.  A.  H 
witb  Ibe  exception  ot  a  few  lines  bettered  by  that  ut  C.  Eliot  Norton,  u 
b;  the  use  0[  b  Bueecatlou  ol  FrBtlceJli's.— Tr.]. 
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bewildGrment  of  \i\i  tljuughlti,  hi;  wi'ute  tu  nil  tlio  priucea  of  the 
earth  to  notify  Ihexn  of  this  loM,  as  of  a  presage  menacing  tlie 
future  of  the  world;  when  bis  eyes,  inenhaustible  fountaina  oE 
learn,  eeeuied  to  liim  no  longer  anything  but  '-two  désires  of 
weeping  "  ?  And  yet,  wlicn  time  had  lightened  the  sombre  niom- 
□riea  of  the  bed  of  deatli  and  the  eepulclire,  and  Uie  tokens  of 
mouniing  hadpBHsed  onlof  sight,  she  whom.Danta  had  loved  lived 
on  in  his  memory,  radiant,  immortal,  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
more  than  ever  potent.  She  lived  for  liim  a  second  life,  she 
brought  to  him  light  and  inspiration.'  From  that  hour,  the  songa 
that  had  been  iuternipted  began  again  :  now  she  mas  estolled  aa 
having  left  without  regret  tûie  stale  of  bïIIb  of  this  world  that  she 
might  enter  into  the  abode  of  eternal  peace;  then  the  aong  would 
comme  mora  t«  Iho  anniversary  of  the  day  when  she  was  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  ijleaseil  Virgin  in  that  portion  of  lipavcn  peopled 
by  the  humble  ;  and  again,  shu  would  be  represontod  as  seen  amid 
the  topmost  heiglits  n[  the  Kmpyreuii,  roceiving  uncsampled 
honors.'^ 

But  theao  fugitive  preludea  announced  a  greater  work  :  a  mar- 
veIloii9  apparition  suggested  the  design  of  it;  and  with  this  eods 

'  Coavlto.  1[..  3  :  "  That  blessed  Beatrice,  who  Uvea  In  heaven  Willi  tbe 
nneelB,  and  on  the  earth  with  my  souJ," 
'  See  the  Canzone  ;  "Theejeslliatpieve.''  and  ISe  Sonnets:  "TheRpn-, 
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the  Viia  Nwma.  "  Aiwr  haviag  written  the  verses  llial  liavu 
been  ciud,  I  was  risited  b^  aa  udmimlile  TJsLoii,  in  which  1  vaa 
permittotl  to  contemplate  aiicli  matwra  that  1  dplerniined  lu  Bpoak 
no  more  of  tliat  blessed  one  until  the  time  carne  when  I  could 
apeak  more  worthily  of  her;  I  nm  nowm»kinK  every  effort  to  rulfl] 
my  liitoiilion,  as  she  tnil.v  knows.  U  then  iC  may  please  Him  for 
whom  and  through  whom  all  creatures  exiat.  to  grant  me  a  Jew 
more  yeara  of  life.  I  hope  to  say  of  her  tIjatnrhLch  hua  never 
been  aaid  of  any  otJior;  and  when  my  laalt  shall  he  coaiploted, 
may  it  pieuse  Hiui  wlio  is  the  Lord  of  Qruee,  that  my  Houl  may  go 
to  rejoice  in  tiie  glory  of  my  well-iiolovcd,  of  tliat  bloascd  Beatrice 
who  in  glory  looks  \\\«i\\  the  face  of  Him.  who  ia  Blessed  foroyer 

From  tliia  simple  exposition  may  douhllesa  be  inferred  the  n>a1, 
historical  existence  of  Beutrico  and  tlie  purity  of  the  love  which 
she  inapirod  ;  but  we  may  also  perceive  a  new  and  entirely  poetic 
era  beginning  in  rcq^ard  to  ber,  the  Hr.tt  glimmeringa  of  her  apothe- 
osis. The  vision  is  to  receive  its  explanation,  atid  we  are  to 
see  what  art,  aided  by  Christianity,  can  do  in  tlio  way  of  glorify- 
kig  human  nature. 


I.   And  h 


o  the  origin  of  Christian  symbol- 


<  TIic  Nvw  Life.    The  precedJag  pogee  are  merel;  ■  brief  but  laltUul 
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iam,  iracaa  of  wliicli  we  liuvo  alrendy  frequeady  indicated.'  An- 
cient philosophy  liad  attempted,  but  unsucceasftiUy,  to  solve  a 
iliffieult  problem,  namely,  to  reconcileand  unite  tlie  two  principles 
iif  knowledge  and  exislCDCE — Uieldenlund  the  Real.  The  Hlft- 
toniata  recognized  the  esiatenee  of  ïdens.  but  went  astray  in 
futile  cfEorta  lo  give  tbem  an  independent  life  ;  tliey  were  led  to 
deify  the  abatrautions  tliey  had  dreamed  of  ;  thence  tlie  paganism 
of  Plotinus  and  Prooliis.  The  Peripatelics  aloppod  at  the  study 
□f  reiilities;  but  lUey  apont  themaelves  in  vain  labors  to  bring 
thene  into  cstegoriea  which  often  had  no  value  but  a  logical  or  a 
purely  arbitrary  one:  they  left  science  eiposed  to  the  danger  of 
mêle rittli Bin.  Tbe  tlieoli^j  of  the  Fathara  decided  the  question 
by  the  light  of  fiiitli,  permitting  some  philosophical  difflcultios  still 
to  subsist,  wbicli  difficulties  wore  subsequonlly  taken  up  by  the 
schools.  Theology  showed  tiio  real  and  the  ideal  blended  from 
the  ij^inning  in  tbe  primal  Cnity,  and  thence  finding  themselves 
united  in  every  step  of  creation,  in  every  phase  of  history.  In 
f net,  the  elemal  Word  is  tiie  word  that  Qod  nttera  to  HimselC,  the 
imi^e  wliicii  He  engt^nders,  the  iuflnite  idea  whiuli  He  conceives. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  a  diHtinct  Reality,  a  divine  Person.  What 
the  Word  is  in  Hirnself.  He  reflects  in  His  woriia.  Thua,  ail 
created  beinga  have  a  substance  wiiich  is  proper  to  them,  aji  in- 
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oommanicable  esseuct 
orieotsl  pàntheiam,  t 
■we  rewl  in  their  via 
Author  ;  nature  id 
spired  writings  coi 
sonified  under  the 
veloped  iu  a  aeries 


i  Catholic  P/tilosop/iy 
■x;  tbey  cannot  be  reduced,  as  they  aro 
to  mere  phantoms  and  shadows:  and  yel 
isible  forms  tlie  invisible  thoughts  of  tbeir 
living  language.  In  Ibc  same  waj,  the  iii- 
»iri  doctrines  tj'piflBd  tiy  uctions,  truths  pér- 
imes of  meu;  the  whole  of  révélation  is  de- 
£  eveala  wliieli  are  signs.     Thenoe  Ibe  system 


ul  interpretation  which  passed  from  the  Synagogue  to  ih^  Church, 
fromSL  Paul  loSL  Augustine,  and  from  St.  Augnisdne  V>  SC 
Tliomoa,  a  system  attributing  to  tile  sacred  books  two  senses,  one 
literal  and   the  olber  mystical.'    The  mystical  sense  was  still    ' 
further  subdivided  accurding  as  it  rcdated  M  the  coming  at  Gbrtsl,    , 
1(1  the  future  life,  or  Lo  the  divers  slates  of  the  soul  iu  its  present   I 
comiition.     The  phiiosophcrs  of  the  Middle  Agea  found  types  o 
every  page  of  the  Bible  in  delinc,  to  itejiict,  and  to  animate  their    | 
mo»t  abstract  conceptions;  we  sec  a  alriking  exHinpIe  at  this  In    i 
the  treatise  of  Ricliard  of  St  Victor,  de  Pi-feparatitmc  ad  con. 
jifnfibneTT),  where  the  family  of  Jacob  is  taken  to  symbolÎKe 
famUy  of  the  human  faculties.     Rachel  and  Lia  there  SU 
rolw.  of  tbo  intellect  and  tlie  will  ;  Hie  two  sons  of  Eacliel,  Joseph    ( 

'  at.  Paul,  I.  Corinth.,  i.;  Galat.,  iv-i  Hehr.,  i.— St.  PeWr.  1,  4— Or-    \ 
i&n.iU  Prt»c(jrf(«, 4,— St.  Jeroma,  in  CWam.,  s.— Caartan.  CnUat,  K 
1.— 8L  AuBuaOne,  ilt  VtHltaie  creilendi.  3.— 8L  EucliBr.  Lihrt  ftmau 
lai'Uni.— 81.  Thomas.  Ruinnin,  pars  i|.  1.  art.  10  :  QuomUirla.  T.  art  10. 


in  their  turn  lakeu  to  represenL  the  two  mniii 
opemtlcins  of  the  intellect,  namely,  knowledge  and  contemplation. 
One  would  scarcely  believe  witli  what  BuljtlBty  and  charm  the 
relationa  of  tbe  objects  eoin|iared  are  pursued  down  tn  tiieir  last 


This  twofold  fiinctioQ,  hiatorical  and  ullcgorical,  attributed  to 
the  personages  of  the  Old  Testament,  wus  still  better  suited  to 
the  saiuti<  of  tbo  Kew  Law.  Â  saint,  in  the  eyes  of  ftdth,  rs  a 
great  man  ;  that  ia  to  aaj-,  he  reproduces  haroically  in  his  own 
person  some  of  the  most  excellent  atribiites  pertaining  to  human- 
ity :  he  has  banished  from  his  heart  sellish  affections,  egolislic 
passions,  that  their  place  may  be  occupied  by  qualities  that  are  of 
all  times  and  all  places,  justice,  charity,  wisdom.  In  him,  the  me 
ia  effaced  in  preaence  of  the  moral  idea  to  tiie  honoring  of  which 
he  has  devoted  his  life  ;  hs  becomes  the  example  of  that  idea,  and 
consequently  itn  type.  But  the  sainta  in  hearen  are  not  merely 
abiding  types  offered  to  the  admiration  of  the  world;  tiiey  inter- 
rene  in  its  fortunes  b;  maans  uf  a  mysterious  power  imown  un- 
der the  name  ut  p'liriiMujc.  Patronage  is  not  limited  to  a  simplu 
individual  relation  di'termined  by  a  bnptismalnauiu selected  at  will; 
it  is  exercised  on  a  much  larger  scale  and  according  to  more  ter- 


L 


'  Thus,  Id  tbe  ecatas;  of  contemplation,  the  n 
Isbes  :  this  la  Itachel  dying  in  tUe  ai't  of  givlus  Mrth  to  Benjamin.    Dc 
f'rcFjMT ml toJif  'laimw  ml  cunlcmiilnlMiein.  cap.  ils. 
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tail!  laws.  KuLuitieB,  cities,  kingdomB.  have  gloilons  inodiutorB, 
who  srs  of  their  blood  or  bave  been  choaen  through  gratitude  ; 
during  many  ages,  tlio  orders  ia  the  state,  learned  societies,  cor- 
pamtio[is  of  ai'tisutiH,  lovingly  i%lebratod  thuse  who  had  sancti- 
fled  tiieir  especial  class  of  life  or  labor.  Every  condition  nnd 
every  age  atill  has  its  privileged  Intercesaors.  There  are  places 
protected  by  a  revered  memory  ;  every  day  in  the  year  is  placed 
under  gome  iuvooalion  wliii^  consecrates  iL  The  sainte  also  di- 
vide among  them  the  influencing  of  consciences  :  some  of  them  are 
presumed  to  be  mainly  intoroated  in  the  virluoa  wherein  tliey  WMt 
excelled  ;  others  take  pity  on  the  frailties  from  which  they  tliem- 
selvea  were  not  always  exempt  ;  therB  are  consolera  for  all  afflic- 
tions, guardians  against  every  peril  ;  there  are  pious  guides  for 
every  Gpecies  of  study,  for  every  exercise  of  genius.'  So  that 
these  elect  of  God  represent  every  cotiditiou  of  human  nature; 
thoy  represent  Hiicb  conditions,  nut  merely  under  favor  of  a  sim- 
ple association  of  ideas,  but  in  virtue  of  a  special  power  vi'hicb 
constitutes  a  portiou  of  Ibeir  glory  and  their  felicity.  U  would 
tAke  us  too  long  here  lo  dwell  ii|H)n  llie  btautiful  harmonies  sng- 
gesled  by  tlie  choicu  of  the  patron  saïutJi  dearet^l  to  Catholic  piety, 
It  will  BuCBcu  to  instance  SL  Louiu.  who  has  Income  the  ligure  of 
Ohristian  royalty  ;  SL  Joseph,  wlio  honors  laborious  poverty  ;  St. 


'  Sec  (lie  last  ebapler  o 


:  I.ltP  of  Saint  KHsaheth.  hy  Montalemliett. 
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John  Ihe  Baptisl,  ljpifjiii|{  inuucauce,  and  St.  Mary  M^daleii, 
repentitnce;  painting  nnd  music  gloriiied  under  the  Dîmes  of  St, 
Luke  and  St  Cecilia;  St.  Ca,therine  chosen  to  personify  philoso- 
phy. It  was  certainly  a  graceful  thought  whicli  for  tliis  minisiry 
gave  to  ft  virgin  murtjc  the  preference  over  bo  many  illuBtrious 
doctors.  It  would  ^em  as  if  there  must  bave  been  an  intention 
of  softening  theRsperity  of  tlia  scliolastica,  ol  abasing  their  pride, 
and  of  oonËmiing  tlieir  fftith,  when  they  were  given  for  their  pa- 
troness a  yonng  ^vr\  of  Alexaijdria,  who  had  confounded  the 
learning  o[  the  pa^ii  nophistB,  and  who,  after  defending  Ihe  Gos- 
pel tû  the  Museiitu,  liad  confessed  it  tinder  the  torments  of  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Thus,  in  theology,  each  thitij;  haa  ils  objective  vuliie  and  its  rep- 
resentive  value;  everything  is  positive,  and  everjlljïrig  is  figur- 
ative ;  reitlities  and  ideas  [neet  at  all  points,  and  thla  relationship 
i  syinboham.'     It  is  easy  to  see  what  help  the  aria 


L 


'  Thenve.  in  nnr opinloa.  results  tbe  unlan fulness  ol  mo  blstoi 
ods.  onB  opposed  to  [be  other,  and  either  one  tullowiil  bf 
partisans.  The  Ont.  atiachinf;  llselt  U)  the  literal  sense  ol  books  and  tbe 
(iommeinoratlva  eharacler  of  monuments,  refuses  lo  see  In  tbese  any  nl. 
terlor  slgnlOmllon  ;  Its  sdlierenis  argiie  from  (he  reality  against  tbe  sym- 
bol: tbe  ErhcnifrlfltHOt  all  BKes  bsvethUB  reasoned.  Ttie  second  fastens 
ijpun  Ibe  poetic  side  of  iradltloas,  [be  moral  scope  of  works  of  art;  It  In- 
terprets astronomical  m;[bs  and  religious  du|[mas  as  contained  in  Ibe 
narraltods  of  the  ancient  world  ;  but  in  return  it  denies  to  Ibem  Ibelr  posi- 
tive value  as  atlual  fsirls  :  those  wtio  adopt  Ibis  method  argue  from  tbe 
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muBt  derive  from  Hiich  relalioaeliip.     In  truth,  the  fuis  of  theai 
dcpelida  entirel;  on  the  problein  indicated  ubove.     If  Ihaj  kIm 
doD  theniselvea  to  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  model  wliicli  has  DO  e 
i»tence  here  below,  they  degenerate  into  matliematical  procesat 
into  Buperatitioiia  rules,  the  application  of  whiuh  can  produce    ! 
nothing  but  delusive  beaiitieti.      If  they  give  thomeelvos  upU 
mere  imitation  of  actual  objocta,  they  uill  losetbeir  way  amid  Uift  J 
disorder  infflctinp;  nature,   they  will  jiiatify  its  defonnitiea  by   | 
wliimsical  theories,  of  which  the  resnlt  will  be  the  reliabUitfttion   \ 
of  iiglineas.      They  mnat  lenrn  to  recognize  the  eternal  typea  oï   I 
the  beantiful  amid  the  living  multitude  of  creatures,  and  r» 
pose,  Rccordii^lo  its  imperfect  imprints,  the  characters  of  th«'^ 
divine  seal:  they  muHt  make  mind  apparent  under  the  veQ  of  ! 
matter,  and  thought  illumine  the  nreation  of  tlie  artJst.     OhriBtian'  I 
aymbuliBin  roïoals  to  the  arts  the  secret  of  aueh  a  result;  it  doeS'  I 
more;  it  furnishes  them  wltli  admirable  subjecla  wheroon  K 

Bïmbul  ugalnet  Uie  reality  ;  aurJi  Is.  for  elample,  the  entire  polemlOBl  eys- 
lem  of  StmusB  hi  agaltiat  (tirlelianfty.    Nnw  both  these  methods  b^D    1 
With  a  vlclouB  alrele.  Bln(.«  t)ie  two  éléments  whose  IcratupallblUtr  U 
Uaume,  lo  wit.  Itae  Idsal  and  the  real,  ontheiMintrary,  lormbyOHjIrunioa    J 
Uie  eneni»  of  true  nymbollsm.    The  robust  InwlUgence  of  the  men  dt,  J 
yore  readily  admitted  tbt>  presentt'  uf  two  i-oncepllona  under  one  and  the    | 
aameijlKn.  Onr  analftlc  habits  d(  tbougtit  Kcarcely  allow  ua  lullf  to  grasp    I 
either  one — like  the  deneiK^rsle  heroes  dtsorlbed  in  Uie  Iliad,  wbo  could 
no  longer  lift,  without  kituI  eHort.  even  the  hall  PHrt  ot  the  heavy  rocte 
whirb  bod  been  us  playthlun-i  lu  ihi-lr  rather; 
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ercise  their  powers.  Tl  the  early  diiys  of  the  Christian  era,  paim- 
ing,  coll^  ill  to  console  the  sadnees  of  the  catacombs,  borron!^ 
from  the  saored  Soriplnres,  and  reproduces  with  pioiia  prodigality, 
figures  of  reaignalion  and  of  hope.  Konh  in  the  ark,  on  tlie 
ani^Qg  waters,  aignillea  faith  sure  of  its  fiiliire  amid  the  bloodj' 
delngti  of  peraccutiona  ;  Job,  ou  the  dungliill,  preaclies  patience  ; 
Daniel  among  the  lions,  ia  the  man  of  desirea  OTercoming  by 
prayer  the  powers  of  evil  ;  Eliaa,  borne  upward  in  the  fiery  cliar- 
iot,  foreshadowa  the  trinmph  of  the  martyrs.  Tiie  multiplying  of 
tlie  loaïBa,  the  Bumarilftti  woman  nl  tiie  well,  the  healing  of  tlie 
jiaralytic  and  l^e  blind,  foretoken  the  propagation  of  the  sacred 
word,  the  healing  of  tlie  Gentjles,  tlic  moral  and  intellectual  re- 
generation of  the  world.'  Kleven  hundred  yiars  later,  when  Ihc 
Church  celebratea  her  triumph  io  the  places  where  of  old  siie 
wept  her  coptirily,  the  arts,  reaaaemlilcd  in  Rome,  eiecute  the 
ii]ouiiuionud  decorations  which  there  neeni  Io  Iteep  endless  festi- 
val. Then,  in  tlie  pulace  of  the  succeasora  of  St.  Peter,  Raphaot 
deeiguB  a  scriea  of  wonderful  pictuiea  which  in  a  few  pages  con- 
tain the  grand  thesis  ol  the  papacy,  a  theais  so  long  iu  debate, 
llieu  triumplLint,  but  aoon  again  to  be  delivered  over  by  Luther 
to  new  dispiitea.  The  De/iveriaiai  of  the  Prince  of  tht  Aposliee,  the 
Pnaislimeiil  0/  ffdiodorus,  Lmihe  Great  elaywuj  Oieprogresa  0/  the 
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Buna,  the  Miracle  0/  Bolseivi,  are  bo  many  magnificent  ch^tuH, 
wherein  are  set  fortli  tlie  divine  misaion  of  Uie  BDvereign  pontifl- 
CAte,  tho  sacrediieaa  of  ita  character,  the  ïnTÏucible  power  of  its 
acl^ori,  tilt  irifftllihility  of  its  most  myBterioiiH  teschiiiga.  We  see 
all  llie  HcieacBS  and  all  the  arts  calleil  inw  ite  BerTÎpe  in  the  ad- 
mirable confronting  of  tlie  School  of  Âthena  with  tbo  Ditpula  of 
the  Blessed  Siwrament,  of  Justiniwi  witli  Gregory  IS.  Every 
abstract  idea  made  use  of  ia  shown  under  re\û  forma  :  philosophy  I 
is  tigiirEd  bj  its  nobleat  disciples,  jurlsyriideiice  by  tlie  mogt  fft-  ■ 
rnuiia  legislBtora,  theol<^y  by  ita  confessors  and  itaFathera: — stay 
II  moment,  I  ought  to  pay  that  tlieology  is  seen  tliero  also  dapioied 
under  the  Hneuinenls  of  a  woman.  But  thai  woman,  easily  reo- 
ogniHible  by  the  ijarb  she  wears,  is  the  samo  whom  we  find  «p- 
pcBiring  in  the  vision  ot  Uante  ;  she  is  Beatrice.' 

2.  Tho  vision  of  Dante  {reterreU  to  in  tlie  Vita  Nuwal,  wheth- 
er it  really  occupied  one  of  bia  weary  nigbM,  or  whether  it  waB 
merely  the  roeull  of  his  poetical  invention,  douhtloss  nnveiled  to 
him  alrange  wonders,  since  he  felt  a  Certain  pity  for  his  eariier 
songs,  and  announced  m  abont  to  appear,  imaginings  unexamplt>d 
before  his  day.  And  yet,  he  hail  more  than  once  represented 
Beatrice  amid  the  glories  of  Paradise:  it  is  indeed  a  pleaaantaud 
ciisy  illusion  to  figure  a  triiiiiiph  in  heaven   in   honor  of   ihoae 


'  In  Ibe  Stattte  at  Itapbiul.  Frvquent  allusions  ui  coutcmpomr;  b< 
are  dbiiiversble:  but  tbuy  nre  by  no  muans  nut  of  ko^iUK  wUb  the  it 
meanings  we  tuive  IpdliBtud. 
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whose  loss  ws  aro  Liioiirnmg  oa  eartli.  PueC^  e.^pccinlly  hnve 
never  been  chary  in  «warding  divine  iionora  ;  in  olden  dsja,  Uiey 
consecrated  the  locks  of  Berenioe,  and  since  ihen  they  hare  i:&n- 
onized  many  a  ntemary  not  above  mispidon.  It  was  then  alto- 
(letlier  necessary  that  in  tliis  latest  apparition  the  fair  Florentine 
should  Hppear  emljelliehod  with  new  atlribuUa  (iiatingniahing  her 
from  the  ordinary  crowd  of  saintly  women  :  for  her,  Iha  osual  palm 
and  crown  were  not  enough  ;  she  was  to  obtain  an  exalted  ranti 
in  the  hierarchy  ol  the  elect,  an  ample  nhnre  in  the  empire  grant 
ed  to  tliem  over  terrestrial  thiug;B  We  have  seen  tliat  the  piety  of 
the  Middle  Ages  took  pleasure  in  selecting  the  most  graceful  flg> 
ures  to  fill  the  most  austere  roles  ;  we  know  what  parts  were  as- 
signed to  Benjamin  and  St,  Catherine.  Dante  was  no  stranger  to 
this  tendency  of  his  times,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from 
some  passages  in  tlie  Convito  (ii-,  2.  13},  where  ho  comments 
upon  the  Canzone  :  '•  Ye  who  com preli ending  move  the  lliird 
heaven."  In  the  literal  senae,  lie  naively  confesses  that  after  the 
death  of  his  well-beloved,  tlie  diUly  sight  of  bis  tears  seemed  to 
touch  a  young  neighbor,  whose  compassion  was  not  devoid  of  charm 
fur  him,  perhaps  indeed,  not  devDJd  of  peril.  In  the  allegorical 
riense,  it  was  philosophy  which  alone  consoled  tiie  iiereavemciit 
uf  his  youth.  And  he  fancied  (be  said)  pliilosophy  made  in  the  im- 
age of  a  noble  lady  with  a  compassionate  countenance;  liiminnus 
demonstrations  were  her  looks,  and  the  per.siinsion  accnmpnnviiw 
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discourse,  an  enobanting  snijlc  (iii.,  IS).  !f  ttien  liia  imf^nalion, 
certainly  very  accommodating,  bad  gone  so  far  as  to  conloiinil  the 
lofUest  of  human  sciences  with  the  beantlfu]  nr]knowa  who  had 
filled  but  a  fleeting  and  subaltern  place  in  his  ilioiights,  what  re- 
mained for  her  who  always  occiipioiJ  '■  the  citadel  of  his  aoiil  "  Î 
What  was  left  to  reach  ]jïs  end  except  to  likeo  her  to  the  divine 
BCiencQ  ?  Sundry  circnmetitnces,  each  one  beightenÎBg  the*  < 
other,  tended  to  give  color  to  this  uasociution  ol  ideas.  With  * 
little  auperaf^tion  (und  what  is  more  superstitious  than  love?],  it 
was  easy  to  And  many  mysteries  in  the  persanality  of  Béatrice. 
First  tliere  was  the  mystery  of  numbers.  Dante  met  her  at  the  < 
aga  of  nine  years,  sang  her  praises  at  the  ago  of  eighteen,  sni 


lier  at  tlie  age  o£  tweaty-sev 
sites  amounted  to  biit.a  few 
niflcance.  The  nnmlxir  nine  ■ 
if  need  were,  a  little  coiliisid 
cidence.' 


as  the  difTereuce  between  thsir 
itlis,  this  fact  boro  a  double  aig- 

cvorywhere  tobe  mot  with:  and, 
juid  bo  employed  to  aid  the  coin- 


Ihe  Divioe   PerHons.      Tlio  desiiuj  over   wliioli   tlml   number   j 
presided  seemed  a  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Trioilf. 


le  Slrvenle  Clin  Mining  the  ilxty  names,  to  wblcb  bIIiibIoq  1 
'H,  that  Dl  Bmlrh'e  wa»  jiliired  Ibe  uiiilh.    Tbus  alia. 
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Then  tliere  was  the  mystery  of  tlie  name,  au  imporiaut  considera- 
tion o£  Ihat  epoch,  and  one  which,  hagiographera  rarely  neglected. 
Beatrice  signilieB,  "  she  wlio  girea  liappinosa."  Sovi,  the  aover- 
cigii  luipjilucas.  vainly  sought  by  all  the  acliooU  of  antiqiie  wisdom, 
la  fiiiind  only  li}'  the  light  of  the  holy  teaching  which  came  liown 
alter  the  lapae  of  fonr  thouaand  jcara  to  r^enorate  the  earth. 
Anil  finally,  there  was  the  mystery  "^  U'b  ascendency  obtaiued 
^thoiit  effort  over  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  poet,  over  bis  etnd- 
ieaaud  his  moral  nature.  She  was  for  him  an  image  of  religion, 
which  is  at  the  aame  time  heat  and  light,  purifying  as  well  ua  il' 
Inminating.  The  bsneHcent  influence  of  Beatrice  bo  happily  felt 
hy  himself  and  believed  by  him  to  have  aSected  aU  those  among 
whom  she  lived,  was  now  consecraloil  by  death,  and  seemed  aa  if 
it  must  Btill  continue  to  be  exercised,  hut  upon  a  wider  circle,  thus 
being  trauBfonned  iuW  a  veritable  patronage.  It  is  lience  easy  to 
l'Onceiïe  how,  taking  seriously  the  analogies  we  have  just  pointed 
out,  he  had  made  of  the  raysUcal  daughter  of  Portinari  the  pa- 
iranesa,  and  consequently,  llie  Qgtire,  of  Theology. 

These  suppositions  are  verified,  and  the  wonderful  vision  seems 
tu  be  sot  forth,  in  the  last  five  cantos  of  llie  FurgaU)ria.  There 
is  unfolded  a  scene  already  âescril)cii  by  ns,  of  which  we  ahall 
linra  recall  only  the  main  features.  Following  the  twentyJour 
Ancients  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  aurroundad  by  the  four 
Kvaiigelists,  represented  by  the  four  animals,  a  OriEfon,  the  eoi- 
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blem  of  Ciiriat,  limws  the  car  of  the  Church  ;  Ihe  remaning  w 
era  of  the  New  TeaCament  foUon-,  nnâ  the  sevoa  Virtues  complete 
the  prooBaaion,     On  the  car,  a  lad;   appears;  she   iiamafl  her- 
self: she  U  indeed  Beatrice;  the  Beatrice  of  the   lïtii  ^fÛDVa,   | 
which  she  caI la  to  mind;  tJie  snino  who  once  wore  lineaments  I 
ao  fair,  and   who   so  early   chaneeii   them  for  «n  idesl,  inoor-  | 
ruptible  beauty.'     But  may  we  not  discover  in  lier  something 
slJll  higher,  when   we  see  hor  girt  with   the   olive   branch  of 
wiBdom,  wearing  the  white  veil  of  Faith,  the  green  mantle  of 
Hope,  the  flaming  tunic  of  Charity:  when  Ïq  her  eyeg  the  two 
forms  oF  the  Griffon  are,  each  in  turn,  reflected;  when  the  Car- 
dinal Virluea  are  given  her  as  forerunners,  and  the  Theological 
Tlrtuea  alone  give  permiasion  to  contemplate  her  face  to  J 
when  Qnally,  the  inspired  Ancieitla  sing  lier  praiaes,  and  Ol 
them  salutes  her  three  times  with  these  words  :    Ttiii  apoaaa  dt  I 
LibanoT     Doubtless,  there  can  be  httle  temerity  in  recogaheing  I 
under  these  ligna  the  acience  wliich  teaches  men  to  love,  to  truBt,    ' 
to  believe  ;  and  whose  doctrines  all  k'ad  back  to  tho  idea  of  Chrisl, 
ooaaidered  by  turns  in  eillier  one  of  His  two  natures,     Elro 
descended   from  heaven,  the  natural   virtues  had  prepared  Ihefl 


I  Eiootb,  I'm  Beatrice.' 
line  Ofimeily  with  the 


-IMd.,  a».  ■■  Bud 
□ot  hure  Huspect  ai 
little  wdrlE  wbarali 
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wuj  for  her;  'Can  iU]>eraaturiil  Tiitui>s  wbicli  elie  broiighi  dawu 
WLib  her,  aceompanj  her  and  lend  their  aid  in  thti  comprehenBion 
of  the  doctrines  which  ghe  tenchra.  Slie  it  ia  who  unveila  the 
meaobig  of  the  acriptnres  of  the  Propliets  Hiid  Apostles;  she 
also  wlio,  according  to"  DHnle'a  iliterpretntion,  ia  tlie  mystical 
bride  of  Soloniou.'  Tlie  aacred  drams  then  continues  :  the  pro- 
cession divides;  the  dumozel  remains  alone  Ui  guard  tlie  car  buc- 
CGasirelf  mena^ced  bj  the  eagle,  the  fox,  and  the  dragon:  site 
puts  to  Bight  the  seciind  of  these  allegorical  enemies.  Blic  Ima 
become  a  participant  in  llio  liialorj  of  tha  Ciiurcli,  the  guardian 
nf  tradition,  Tietorlons  over  error.  The  young  Florentioe  disap- 
pears under  a  role  which  can  be  no  otiier  tliaii  that  of  Theology. 
Tiie  reality  is  Cranall)i;nred  into  tlie  nymbo].' 

Here,  undeniably,  wo  find  sometliing  that  no  previous  poet  had 
over  drennied  of,  Boiuothing  that  Duate  himself  had  not  foreseen 


'  CiinvJli>.  II,.  15.  "UI  tlileune  (Uie  divine  sclenre)  (lolomon  saïs; 
■There  BTB  threearare  queena.  and  louriK'ore  concubines,  anrl  young 
malitens  without  DUmbFr  :  une  1h  m;  dove,  laj  perfei'I  one.'    He  calls  ull 

l'Hua  uiluve,  lieiMUseabe  Ih  u'lthnul  iilfiulsh  iifVHrliince:  tblsone  lie  calls 
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in  liis  Brat  traiiaports  ;  tUis  prolialilj  is  the  appariilon,  ths  secret 
of  wbioh  he  kept  W  himgelf  for  sevwal  years,  imtil  (ic  «as  rtady 
Ut  untold  It,  adorned  ivitL  every  poetipa]  charm,  to  tlie  ama^e- 
mpnt  ai  [loiiMrit]'.  Viuwmg  the  subJËCt  froin  nnutlier  poitii,  if 
we  consider  the  place  wliicli  tliis  singular  scene  holds  in  tlie 
poem,  we  And  that  it  occupien  very  nearly  the  centre,  anâ  Uierc 
nila  a  space  far  greater  than  that  aceorded  to  tlie  most  interesting 
episodes,  those  for  instance  of  Francesc&  or  of  tJgoliiio,  of  St. 
Dominic  SL  Francis,  or  Cucc!ag'uida*  this  may  wem  lo  be  ft 
minute  observation,  but  it  is  one  not  without  value  when  we  are 
coFLsidering  a  work  ao  iBttrnedly  construcldd,  bo  striolly  propor. 
tioned.  Then  seems  to  be  the  apogee,  so  to  speak,  of  Ihe  chief 
role.  The  blenned  ilamozfl  triumphant  in  Purgatory,  divined  from 
iJar  oE,  amid  the  horrors  of  Qoll,  is  to  a  certain  degree  cfCaced  . 
amid  the  ultimate  glories  uf  Paradise.  Vit^l  etands  in- 1 
stead  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  journey;  and  at  its  close,  St  E 
card  takes  her  place.  It  is  in  the  intenuediar}-  halt  that  ^e 
gleams  with  a  lustre  unborrowed  and  imahaded,  that  she  avow- 
edly sits  a  queen,  that  she  receives  the  respectful  homage  of  all,  j 
and  that  the  most  imposing  figures  of  Christianity  are  gathered  ^ 
together  at  her  feet.  The  npotheosia  of  Beatrice  then  seenia  t 
be  the  primal  theme  of  the  Divine  Comedy.' 
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Tliiia  waa  this  niagnifiœnt  work  nubjetled  to  the  law  which 
weighs  upon  e«erj  human  pruduutloii  ;  it  was  brought  forth  iu 
sorrow,  to  grow  tip  in  the  Bweat  of  the  brow.  TliB  first  inapira- 
tian,  imdonbtedl}',  came  from  love.  But,  as  under  thelinoanients 
dear  to  him  the  Christinn  poet  recogni/ed  the  relleclion  of  the 
creative  thought  ;  as  for  him.  far  more  than  for  Phito,  the  Beau- 
tiful was  tlie  Splendor  of  the  True,  so  did  he  blend  iu  one  and 
the  Rame  veneration,  so  w^aa  he  to  blend  in  a  common  glorilicu- 
^on,  Iiuve  and  Science.  Later  on  when  (his  lot  having  cast  him 
into  the  miiiat  of  civil  conSicca)  he  devoted  liia  life  to  the  service 
oF  the  ideal  Uood,  and  beheld  that  sacred  ideal  outraged  and  dis- 
torted by  the  peryerHity  of  factions,  he  set  lo  work  to  niakc  roj)- 
aration  to  it  by  the  power  of  words,  and,  in  tlie  epos  of  Love  and 
of  Science,  he  allotted  a  jilnoa  to  Juatice,  These  three  great 
lights  of  the  moral  world.  Justice.  Science,  and  Lovo,  ilhimine 
the  three  divisions  of  tlio  poem  ;  tJiey  form,  a»  it  were,  the  triple 
aureole  which  Dante  purposed  plncing  on  the  liead  of  his  well- 
belovod.     An  obaciire  child  of  the  baiiWa  of  thi^  Arno,  acnrcelv 


tizinB  llitijuuh  lUI  Ihfi  Etpberes  of  ParadfBe;  In  the  very  hpitinnlngot  tin 
Idferdo  VIritll  Sad  addressed  lober  these  slgnlflraut  «onla;  '"Thou,  b] 
wbose  aid  thebunisn  ra«e  pi-nutml««  hejuuil  sobliiDorf  tbinas,"  Rtae  I 
Also  called  "  the  prsiap  nf  find,  tbe  litfhl  Interposed  bolwesn  l&e  Intellecl 


^^H  laentyslT? 
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known  to  l.lie  dcnizena  of  her  own  city,  so  aooa  forgotten  in  lier 
early  grave,  ho  hsd  promised  to  make  her  tor  ever  famous.  He 
fulOlied  liis  row,  and,  if  the  epiatle  writton  by  him  on  her  dBI^eftae 
to  all  thp  princes  of  the  timD  failed  to  reach  ils  addreaa,  the  Di- 
vine Comedy  has  gone  much  farther;  the  name  of  Beatrice  linn 
penetrated  to  every  spot  where  the  soft  TkJian  tongue  la  not  nn- 
known,  atid  it  will  be  repeated  in  every  ago  still  retiiining  the  In- 
heritance of  Christian  literuture.  In  presence  of  thia  mlraculoo» 
power  of  genins,  which  confers  at  win  life  and  immortality,  we 
are  lost  in  admiraUon,  and  wc  ask  nnrselves:  If  Art  can  thns 
crown  ita  choaen  ones,  what  will  not  God  do  tor  His  elect? 

3.  We  hsve  now  to  oHer  some  eiplanalionB  regarding  twO 
other  personages,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  Inferno  intervaoe 
in  the  action  of  the  paetii,  then  vanish  to  re-appear,  but  always 
sHom  to  elude  l\w,  investigations  of  comnicntntrirs.  Beatrice 
chat^ea  Virgil  to  aid  Dante,  who  lins  gone  astray  in  the  loreBt 
She  thua  speaks.  ''  In  Hoaven  lliero  ia  a  noble  lady  . . .  irhoM 
compnaaion  softens  the  rigor  of  tlio  divine  Judginenta;  ahe  ad- 
dressed herself  to  Lucia  and  thn s  besought  Jier:  '  Thy  faithful 
one  now  staiidfl  in  need  of  thee,  and  nnto  thee  I  recommend  him.' 
Lucia,  foe  of  all  that  is  cruel,  lioalened  away,  and  came  unto  tlie 
plnco  where  I  was  sitting  with  liie  iincient  Raolipl.  '  Beatrice,' 
siiidBhn.  'the  true  praise  of  Rod,  why  siipconist  thou  not  him  who 
luved  thee  so?  '  . . .  I,  after  such  words  as  theao  were  uttereti. 
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eitnie  hitliei'  duwiiward  from  my  blcssod  >icai,  coiifldiug  m  tli.i" 
iliacoiirse.  . , ,"  Andngiiin,  Virgil,  when  enoouniging the diamajed 
poet  to  cross  Uie  thresliold  ot  t!iQ  invisible  world,  aaya  Cobim: 
"  Wiiy  doBt  thoii  delay?  CH,iiat  tlioii  lie  wanting  in  couruge  &wA 
confidence  wlieu  three  blessed  women  are  caring  for  thr?c  in  tlii' 
court  of  Heaven  !  "  1 

Of  these  blessed  womcu,  the  llitrd  aloco  is  tliua  far  lully  known 
to  118  :  we  must  try  to  solve  wlmtevor  uiyslerj-  may  remain,  in  re- 
gard to  the  two  others.  Lucia  appears  iigajn  in  the  PurgaCorio: 
slie  takes  up  ilie  sleeping  poet,  and  bears  him  in  her  arms  to  llie 
entrance  of  the  "  dolorous  wsy."  lie  Snds  lier  once  more,  at  tlie 
end  of  Uie  journey,  in  the  first  firele  o£  ilie  radiant  amphithéâtre 
of  the  Kmpyreaa,  soatod  near  St.  John  tho  Baptist  nnd  St.  Anne.' 
He  curtaiiily  intended  \a  depict  in  her  a  living  figliro.  a  daiigliler 
of  men,  like  to  the  other  blesfed  onus  whosa  felicity  she  shares, 
a  saint  to  whom  he  doubtless  felt  grateful  for  some  Klgtinl  favor 
conferred.  Now,  Gini;oi«i  ih  Donle,  a  decisive  authority  in  any 
matter  of  biography,  tells  us  that  his  illustrious  father  proEcssi^d 
un  EKpoelal  devotion  toward  St,  Lucy,  the  vit^in  martyr  of  Syr»- 
cuse.^  Her  name  is  inscribed  in  tlie  canon  of  the  Mass  in  the  lin- 
rnan  Liturgy,  and  she  liiia  long  beoiL  in  Italy  the  recipient  of  wide- 

I  Intemo,  11.,  (HVsim.  '  Purjwioilo.  ii..  17:  Porad 
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spre^  vénération;  cburcLcs  under  hur  invuculjiiu  wcm  found  in.  ] 
all  the  litrge  cities;  Iter  feaat-day  wiu  kept,  and  lier  nan^eco 
ucâ  popular,  imtil  aonewbat  ecliiffieâ   in   lat^r   Uttiea  \ej  n 
liâmes  reniiered  by  recent  memories  iiLore  prominent  or  mon 
lored.     Kcpciitod  miracles  attested  l)ia  eSicuej  oF  her  prajera  :  one    ' 
of  tlie  nioat  renowned  ti>nk-  place  at  Verona,  in  IKOS,  tlie  em  at 
trhicli  many  Bx  llje  iwJQiirn  of  Uiq  Florentine  exile  in  that  citj.  I 
But  his  devotion  had  Btill  other  motives  in  the  pious  beliefs  of,  and  \ 
even  in  the  mistak^a  made  by,  his  contcmporariee,     Tlie  herofe    i 
action  of  another  Cliristian  woman  was  attributed  to   St,  Lucy; 
namely,  that  when  closely  pressed  by  the  evil  desires  of  a  Bo- 
man  magistrate,  she  tore  out  her  eyes  and  sent  them  in  a  golden  1 
cup  to  lier  persecutor:  she  was  usually  reppesented  as  htddiog  1 
the  vessel  cooUiinin);  llic  eyes  thus  siicrillced.     Now,  n  touching  1 
custom  led  tlic  men  of  tliiit  day,  when  seeking  nid  under  any   es-  i 
pociul  fonu  of  misery,  to  the  ultarsof  such  martyrs  as  had   i 
meritoriously  passed  through  like  allliciiona.     St.  Lucy  was  thus 
invoked  by  all  suffering  from  afflictions  of  the  eyes.'     As  a 
lirai  consequent^e,  she  came  to  In  looked   upon  ah  tlie  die 
ser  of  tlie  spiritual  enlightenment  that  dispels  doubts  in  the  ni 
standing  and  darknees  in  the   conscieuce.     The   Golden  L^iend,  J 
which  dwells  with  pleasure  upon  niysUcal  etymologies,  does  not  I 


>  Cajetan.  F'U'e  S8.  SicvXiavm  aula  n 


e  LudtB  syracuBsiue  martr-  | 
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permit  this  one  to  pass  iiiiiiotLced  :  Lnciii  u.  luce 
cia.'  Danlp,  wIiobc  iotelligencB  bo  aniantlj  aspired  to  the  eletiial 
Ii);ht3  uf  tnilli,  ami  whose  ejo-sight  (injured  bj  close-  appliuntiou 
in  rending  iind  bj  the  tears  i^heâ  after  tht  death  of  his  well-bc- 
iovcd)  hail  suffered  from  a  long  and  ilangorong  lni|>Hinnent,'  had  two 
reasons  for  placing  oonQdence  in  llie  inl«rwa$ion  of  the  virgin 
who  iUinniiien.  He  It nolt  before  her  effigies  with  the  theologian 
of  the  cloister  and  the  blind  man  of  the  wajsido.  Hia  pniyer 
nnswered,  lie  hnng  up  liin  votive  oHeriog,  not  in  any  obscure 
ciiapel,  but  in  tlie  poetical  edîBce  miscd  by  )iis  uwn  genius. 

There  now  only  reraHins  to  make  known  her  whom  Lucy  her- 
self obeys,  and  lo  whom  alone  belongs  ilie  iuilialive  of  l!ie  mir- 
acnloua  pilgrimage.  We  cannot  here  join  in  Iho  general  opinion 
of  commentators,  wlio  see  in  her  simply  the  Divine  Clemency  or 
Prevenient  Grace:  an  allegory  based  upon  no  real  personality 
could  scarcely  properly  be  bonnd  together  with  two  actual,  his- 
torical personages.  We  even  expect  to  find  the  unknown  re-ap 
pearing.  as  do  her  two  companions  during  or  toward  the  do^  of 
llie  PnradLto  ;  thus  much  is  rcijidred  by  the  symmetrical  ordering 
of  tlie  narration.  But  who  is  in  Heaven  the  noble  lady  whom  it 
is  nnt  neceEisnry  10  name,  who^  intercessioo  softens  the  decrees  of 
liic  immutable  Judge,  whose  commands  make  Lucy  and  Beatrice 
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riao  from  their  places  ?     Who  9)iDuld  il  tie,  if  not  she  wbo  wai    1 
called  Owr  Laây'M  the  ancient  tongue  of  ChriBtiuii  nations?     It    . 
is  indeed  she.  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  the  poet  deBC!ries  seated 
na  a  queen,  oncupyinir  the  ilrM  place  ia  Ihat  assemblage  of  the 
(florillecl;  he  beholds  tlie  Hnp*li'  showering  upon  her  all  the  Joja 
of  eternity:  in   her  august   niiiutenÈiiiye  he  contemplute»,  moro 
glorious  than  ever,  the  dtvhie  resemblauce  :  la  lier  he  addreasM   j 
the  gublime  prayer  with  which  liis  last  canto  begins.     He  makeb   | 
no  secret  of  his  devotion  toward  her  mIiuiu  he  hivukes  morning 
and  evening: 

HomlnK  HI 

He  desires  this  boloved  llgtire  to  Ije  found  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  his  poem,  as  it  was  found  on  tlii'  tliresliuld  and  at  J 
the  suminit  of  all  religious  ediflcos  during  the  Midiile  Agea. 

We  can  the  better  comprehend  llie  poetic  part  assigned  to 
Mother  of  our  Lord,  whou  we  find  her  several  times  ulhided  to  to.  I 
tlie  Vita  Nuovu  aa  the  object  of  the  pious  love  of  Beatrice,  a 
model  of  her  virtues  and  h^r  eapecial  patroness.     Mhij  wa 
her  what  Lucy  was  for  Dnnte.'     He  himself,  in  a  philosophical    < 


'  PBmdi!o.iJiiH..30. 

*  TbeNew  Life.  Thus,  one  of  tbemiiiil  I ntcrestlngsceDes  related  In 
book  takes  place  In  a  cbiirch  where  tbe  praise»  oi  Uie  Blessed  Vlrelo 
l)dng  Buag.  Also,  we  Dnil  ibe  name  of  Uary  profnundlf  venerated 
Beatrice,  and  the  founfr  saint  DnallT  plared  bj'  (lit  alile  at  lier  proleolnBi,  I 


I  Ml  hi 


iillltî." 
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it  iititii  DOW  L 
with  the  Inat  remaiui 
<'ij>lalii  the  anniial  rf 
Ilia  hypoiheseBajnoi 


mid  ai 


ave  dotiB  awa^ 
g  doubts  in  tliia  regard.  He  undertakes  to 
'oluiioQ  of  the  Bun  ;  and,  in  order  to  gii'e  to 
readily  com|jrehcnded  torm,  he  imagines  at 
I,  whose  inhabitstita 


the  poles  of  the  terrestrial  flobe. 
become  spectators  of  the  s>i;i[iuiiRd  phenomena.  But,  instead  of 
indJCHiting  these  two  points  by  an  algebraic  ai^n,  as  would  be  done 
by  aatroiiomera  at  the  present  day,  he  gives  the  name  of  Marin  to 
the  city  situated  at  the  north  pole,  beneath  the  star  that  uever 
aeia,  and  that  of  Zucjn  tothecity  placed  at  the  south  pole.  Then, 
by  tlie  construction  of  the  disquisition,  Mary,  in  ttirea  pages,  is 
mentioned  nine  times  (always  the  mystic  niiiiibar),  while  Lnev  is 

■  Conyluj,  IIL,  6.  "  Then  imaglnlDg,  tlie  bettei  to  understand,  that  la  Uia 
plane  oIwhlRblnpolK  there  IBS  city,  and  lu  name  Is  Maria... .  let  us  Im- 
Hgfna  anoOiBr  city,  uamed  Lucia,  elc."— Daola  bHs  sung  the  Blessed  Vfr- 


o  the  Mother  ol  God 


(Lyell'a  Tr..  except  tlie  Drat  Wi 


ro  save  UB  sinners  (roi 


K\  benignant  Fruit 
le  dark  abysB  ; 


Vouchsafe  to  entreat  tJiy  ever-worthy  Son 
Tu  bring  me  10  His  heavenly  klnjEdom's  Juys, 
By  virtue  of  Hin  never-falling  grare. 

Thou  knuwest  iu  thte  unit  eve  i-  ni;  de  light  : 
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These  favorite  nameBthuBinterwoveiiiu  the  wpbofthadiacourset  J 
OS  two  ciphers  in  &  monogram,  plainly  enough  betmy  tlie  in 
liiolating  their  use  in  this  munlier.     This  is  one  of  those  charming 
puorilitieB  which  bo  greatly  please  us  when  we  llnil  them  in  great    i 
men  ;  a  distraction  of  tlie  heart  amiii  tlia  labor  of  thought.     It  li 
at  the  aamo  time  an  ingenious  nmlesty,  which,  not  venturing  t< 
I'lnploy  togetlier  the  liâmes  of  tliP  two  clierila,  makes  use,  in  their 
jitead,  of  the  names  of  ttieir  sainted  patrimeBsaa.    Finally,  it  is  a  re- 
ligious care  to  place  his  chaste  affection  of  this  nether  world  u 
der  the  safeguard,  imder  the  reaponsibility,  so  to  apenk,  of  Uie  tv 
heavenly  virgins.     We  here  Hud  amid  the  very  ttiornB  of  scholas-    I 
tic  erudition,  &.  llower  of  moat  delicate  aenaibllity  blooming  ir 
light  of  failli.     Here  la  indeed  a  revelation  of  Dante's   character,   ; 
lliG  ejpluuadon  of  tlie  personality  of  Beatrice,  the   secret  of  t 
poem.     For  we  now  underatand  why,  in  the  second  canto  of  Ibe    I 
Inferno,  that  first  conversation  i»  lield  between  Mury  und  Lncj,  ii 
consequence  of  which  tiie  well-beloved  Beatrice  descends  to  ah 
(lie  puet,  and  on  which  depends  the  entire  ucliou  of   the  poetQ,  I 
with  all  its  lessons  anil  its  beauties. 


L 


O  noodnaw  luSnlle,  FUiqiort  im 
p  me.  fi>r  at  tlie  bourn  I  am  an 


Forever?  fault  rcimmilied  1h 
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How  HK  WAS  LED  TO  THB  EkAKIHATIOH  OF  MoRAL  AXD  POLITICAL 

Questions.— H  IB  bbspbct  fos  thr  AniHORiTT  of  ARtsToiLE. 
— Extracts  Frtou  THE  Cowito  lL,  13;  iv.,  1,  6.'— Conjsc- 

TUBSa  IN  BEOARD  TO  THE    PeKIOD    OF    DANIE's    JOUBNBT    10 

SlOER    DB   BbABANT. — CONCLUSIONS,    IN    AUI 
PBBTATION  OF  THE  POK«. 


slie  wns  loBt  In  nie  wlio  waâ  ih  eflrsl  joj  of  my 
j|.  1  reiiiniiitd  pierceU  nilli  so  piingpnt  u  yriof 
that  no  sort  of  aoluoe  seemed  to  toudi  loy  iiinlady.  Yhi,  aftiir 
the  lapse  of  eaine  time,  iny  rouaon.  wliieh  aoiipbt  to  heal  tlie 
wound,  bethought  itself  (aince  my  own  efforts  and  tlloHe  of  others 


thus  aiaïe  that  One  work,  the  ConvlUi,  better  Iil 
pares  tt  to  the  niost  elceUeat  phi  loBOnb  leal  tl 
«rJrifhlt  der  Sriiaiien  TVinfeimehofteii,  ïol.  T., 
endeavtireil  to  preserve  tlieshniilu  am!  fanilllar 


■e  ample  extracts,  «ntl 
'a.  Buut«rwecl[  cam- 
tlnes  nr  aotlqultf  (Ge- 


w 
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Lad  not  afailed  lu  soullie  inel  of  Imvhig  n 
which  aundty  mourners  liutl  fotind  cooBolatioi).  1  began  to  r 
in  that  book  by  Buethiua,  unknown  to  mnri}',  in  wliichhsoliarmed  I 
away  the  aurrowa  of  liis  dowoliill  iinii  ciipcivitj-.  Then,  having  1 
heard  Hiat  Cicero  bad  written  a  book  on  Fiiendafiip,  wberoln  lie  I 
related  how  Leliua  was  consoled  for  Ibo  dcDth  of  his  friend  Sclplo, 
I  applied  cnyaelf  t«  the  reading  of  that  book.  Altliough  it  w 
flrat  ditQcult  for  lue  to'enier  into  the  thought  of  these  writers,  I  1 
finally  penetrated  into  ita  meaning  so  fur  tm  my  knowledge  of  tliO  1 
art  of  gmmmar  aod  Boinodogrce  of  intelligence  on  my  part  woBld 
permit — die  said  Intelligence  giving  ic 
many  truths,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  Vita  Nuovo.  Nuw.  a.» 
a  happeua  that  a  man  loaking  foi-  silver,  contrury  to 
hiseipeotalion  finds  gold,  which  some  unknown  cause  basjilocedin 
his  way.  not  perhaps  without  design  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Will, 
GO,  I  seeking  rainsolatiou,  found  not  only  u  remedy  for  my  tears, 
IS  of  authors,  terms  of  aciunce,  and  titles  of  books,  which 
led  me  to  think  that  Phlloaophy,  the  s^tvereign  inspirer  of  ^uch 
authors,  aolencea,  nud  books,  must  he  sometljiiig  very  greac  I 
imagined  her  formeii  us  a  nohle  lady,  to  whom  I  could  not  but  as- 
cribe a  Bweet  and  pitying  oountcnance,  so  tliat  my  ravished  scti- 
aes  could  scarcely  detach  themselves  from  herlmage.  From  that 
it  T  began  u>  friHiuent  the  places  where  she  showed  herself, 
namely,  the  schools  of  religious  orders  and  ilie  naaem biles  of  those 
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who  philosophiza,  ao  t}iat,  al  the  tdd  of  b  nhort  space  of  tim0, 
about  tliirty  months,  i  foil  luyself  30  touched  by  the  BWBetness 
oi  hen  convereatioa,  that  my  lovo  for  lier  esclndud  every  other 

tJiought For  this  lady  of  my  mind  wos  the  daughter  of  Ooii, 

IIUOBD. of  all  things,  most  noble  and  most  beautiful;  she  w^is 
pliilosopliy.  ..." 

3.  "  Love,  according  \a  the  uoniiiiiious  opinion  of  the  wise  men 
who  have  discoursed  thereupon,  and  according  10  the  daily  toacli- 
inga  o£  experience,  has,  as  its  essential  effect,  tlie  power  of  bring- 
ing together,  of  uniting,  the  person  wlio  lovea  niid  tlio  person 
loved;  whence  it  comes  that  Pythagoras  said:  'Tn  friendship, 
of  more  than  one,  one  is  made.'  And,  as  two  things  united  to- 
gether naturally  comninnicatE  to  each  other  their  eeveral  quali- 
tiea,  so  that  one  may  become  entirely  like  the  other,  the  passiona 
of  the  person  loyed  may  pass  into  the  heart  of  the  person  lov- 
ing . .  -,  ^othat  Lht-a  latter  cannot  help  loving  the  friends  and  hating 
the  enemies  of  the  former.  This  is  why  a  Greeic  proverb  says  : 
'Among  friends  all  thing»  are  in  common.'  HaTing  thua  become 
the  friend  of  the  noble  lady  whom  I  have  mentioned,  I  begflu  to 
inoasure  out  my  aversions  and  my  aJfoetions  according  to  her 
hatred  and  her  love;  like  her,  I  began  to  love  the  disciples  of 
truth  and  to  hate  the  followers  of  error.  But  evarything  is  in 
itself  deserving  of  love,  and  nothing  merits  hatred  except  in  so 
is  minglpd  with  it.      It  is  then   reasonable  ami 
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juAl  to  liute,  nut  Uiinga,  but  tlie  evil  ivhïcli  ia  iu  tliem,  and  to  tiy 
to  free  them  fiom  audi  eTil.  Nov,  if  anyone  in  the  world  ezer- 
WBca  this  wonderful  art  of  freeing  things  from  the  Bïil  that  ren- 
ders them  halefiU,  it  ie,  uhove  all,  my  must  cxc«liont  lad;,  since 
ill  her  ara  to  be  foimd,  na  in  tlieir  source,  all  reason  and  all  jua- 
li(.i?,  riesirooa  then  of  imitiUing  her  in  her  works  as  well  as  in  her 
E^entiments,  I  decried.  1  analiieiiiatized  to  the  estent  of  mj"  power, 
liiiLlie  errors;  not  in  order  to  dialiunor  tiioaa  who  professed  them, 
1)iiC  in  llie  hope  of  inuking  them  detest,  and  consequently  of  mak- 
nvg  tlicm  banish  from  their  minds,  the  defects  randerinjç  them 
oLinoiiouB  to  me.  Among  such  errors,  I  mora  especislly  pursued 
one,  dangerous  and  fnlsl,  not  only  to  its  aectariea,  but  also  to  lu 
adversaries.  Thia  wua  the  error  relating  to  the  natnrp  of  nobil- 
ity.  ft  had  beeonie  ao  firmly  rooted  by  custom  and  by  lack  of 
reflection  that  the  general  opinion  regiarding  nobility  remained  al- 
most entirely  pervcrteil.  From  that  perverted  opinion  false 
judgments  arose,  and  from  the  said  false  judgments  issned  unjiial 
respect  and  uujnat  diadaln;  so  that  the  good  were  held  in  can~ 
tempt  and  the  wicked  in  honor,  whence  resulted  the  worst  con- 
fusion ill  the  world,  as  may  readily  be  iraagiooii.  Meantime  U 
liappened  that  the  sweet  conn  ten  unce  of  my  noblii  lady  became 
somewhat  obscured  to  me,  and  dii3  nni  allow  me  lo  read  clearly 
in  her  eyes  that  which  1  sought  to  Wiiow.  namely,  whetlier  God 
had  created,  by  a  fonnitl  act  of  will,  the  first  matter  of  tlie  ele- 
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thia,  I  for  some  time  auapeiicleii  my 
assiduities  in  her  aerïice,  una,  io  the  absence  of  her  accustomed 
farom.  T  occupied  m;  leisure  in  meditatii^  on  the  general  error 
which  I  hart  come  to  perceive  , , .  Tha  ladj  alluded  to  is  the  siiiiie 
one  mentioned  in  the  previous  cliapler,  10  wit.  Philosoplij-,  thai 
potent  li){ht,  liodor  favor  of  wliose  rnja  the  germ  of  nobihtj  de- 
posited iu  the  heart  of  man  develops,  hloBdoms,  and  fructifies. 

3.  "  Antboritj  ia  a  character  which  inspires  faith  and  com- 
maniiB  obedience.  Now,  tliut  Aristotle  is  supremely  worthy 
of  obedience  and  of  credence,  may  be  demouatruted  aa  foUowa 
Workmen  and  artisRQS  io  various  occuputioua  which  all  concur  in 
the  intent  of  aome  principal  art,  ought  to  obey  atid  believe  in  him 
who  exercises  that  art,  in  him  who  alone  knows  the  end  common 
to  all  their  labors.  Thus  to  the  koight  ought  to  be  mihsBrvient 
tiose  whose  callings  are  intended  (or  the  service  of  ioiighthood, 
those  who  forge  nworda  and  bucklers,  and  tlie  makers  of  saddles 
and  bridk'E.  And,  as  all  the  works  of  man  suppose  a  last  end,  to 
attain  which  is  the  destiny  of  human  nature,  the  maater  whoae 
business  it  was  to  lay  down  and  to  make  ua  ac<]uainted  with  that 
end,  may,  with  good  reaaon,  claim  to  be  believed  in  and  obeyed, 

"That  maater  ia  Aristotle. . ..  To  understand  how  Ariatotle 
came  to  know  in  what  way  to  lead  hunmn  reason  to  the  discovery 
uf  the  last  end  of  man,  we  must  not  forget  that  Iron 
times  the  researches  of  the  wisest  men  were  directed 


I  really  ^^^^| 

:^overy  ^^^^H 
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But,  as  meu  are  man^,  and  the  appetites  trom  which  none  are  ex- 
empt vajy  with  every  iodiTidual,  it  wan  difficuli  to  determine  the 
point  where  nil  the  nppetites  pertaining  lu  biimunitj  coold  find 
l^itimate  HatiafaciioQ.  There  were,  in  dnj9  long  gone  by,  an- 
cient philosophe  rs,  tlioflrat  of  whom  was  Zeno,  '  who  thought  that 
the  end  of  human  hfe  wa»  to  be  found  in  rigid  uprightness, 
which  consi>iCed  in  folloiviag  strietif  aod  without  anv  external 
ponaideritiona  the  way  o£  triitli  and  justioo,  in  giving  utterance 
to  no  pain  and  to  no  pleasure,  in  rendering  oneself  iinjmssible. 
Ana  they  deSned  uprightness,  thus  conceived,  '  tliat  which,  in  the 
sight  of  reason,  is  evident])'  praiseworthy  in  itself,  without  any 
consideration  of  interest  or  o£  prafit,'  Those  Iwlongii^  to  this 
school  were  ealleii  Stoics,  and  of  their  rinmber  wrts  tlie  glorious 
Cato.  whom  I  scarcely  dare  to  name.  There  were  others  who 
saw  and  believed  differently,  of  whom  the  first  was  ft  philosopher 
named  Eplcunis.  This  latter  considered  that  each  animal,  from 
tlie  injtant  of  his  birth,  when  it  is  still  under  the  immediate  im- 
pulsion of  nature,  shuns  pain  and  seeks  pleasure.  He  oondudes 
from  thiu  that  the  last  end  to  which  we  tend  is  enjoyment,  that 
i?,  pleasure  without  any  miitnre  of  pain.  And.  admitting  no  in- 
termediate conditiozi  between  pain  and  pleasure,  he  defines  enjoy- 
ment,  the  al>aence  of  pain.  His  reasoning  is  reported  by  Cicero 
in  tlie  first  book  (fc  Finibas  lononim.      Among  the  disciples  of 

>ve  confouDded  Zeno  of  CILIuid  wltti  Zeno  ot  Elnk 
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Epicurus,  called  after  him  Kpiciu'eiina,  we 
a  noble  Kainan,  deHceuded  from  the  celebmled  TorqiutuH,  judge 
of  his  own  son.  There  were  fiimllj  otbera,  who  had  for  their 
Il  Gad  Socrates,  and  then  Plato,  his  successor;  aod  these,  boiug 
endowed  witli  more  penetration,  discovered  that  in  all  our 
actions,  we  may  err,  and  in  fact  that  we  do  commonly  err,  either 
by  eïaggoratioQ  or  by  inBufBcienoy.  Conaequentty.lheydecided 
that  the  exercise  of  human  activity,  in  a  mean  freely  chOBen  be- 
tween excess  and  deBoiency,  between  the  too  much  and  the  too 
little,  ia  preciselj  the  supreme  end  in  question;  thay  deUned 
the  Sovereign  Good,  '  activity  williiu  the  limits  of  virtue.' 
These  were  called  Acudemiciang  :  Plalo,  and  Speusippus  his 
nephew,  bore  Ihis  title,  borrowed  from  the  place  where  Plato  pur- 
sued his  meditations.  Socrates  did  not  leave  them  his  name,  be- 
cause he  had  laid  down  no  Ixidy  of  doctrines.  But  Aristotle,  the 
Stagyrite,  whom  nature  had  endowed  wiili  a  genius  almost  divine, 
and  Xenocrates  of  Chalcedou,  who  shared  in  his  labors,  having 
recogniïed  the  true  end  of  man  very  much  according  to  the  views 
held  by  Socrates  and  the  Academy,  gave  to  ethics  u  toore  r^uliir 
form,  and  reduced  it  10  ila  most  perfect  expression  '  .   .  And  be- 


■  This  Klngular  estfmal«  wbleb  représenta  ArlsloUe  as  tbe  co 
Plato,  Juslides  Ibe  views  sal  forlb  In  Clisp.  II..  Pnrt  III.      It  fa  by  no 
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cuuae  Aristoclo  argued  uliilelie  walked  up  nml  ilown,  he  and  lii? 
companiona  were  called  Peripatetics.  Js  Aristotle  gave  the  Bnal 
touch,  to  etliice,  the  name  of  Academician  fell  out  of  use,  and 
that  of  Peripatetic  deaignaled  the  entire  school  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  holds  Uio  tutelle<;tiial  ^\  criiuient  of  the  world  ;  go  that 
tho  opinions  iDBintfiined  by  it  inaj,  iu  u  certuin  sense,  be  called 
Catholic  Hence  we  [iiny  see  that  Aristotle  woa  the  man  who 
directed  the  eyes  und  the  steps  of  the  human  tuck  toward  the  end  - 
V>  which  it  ought  to  tend;  anil  thi»  \*  tlie  propositioo  we  wished 
to  demonstrate." 

try  ;  a  Florentine,  by  his  pliw*  of  residence  ;  by  raoe,  ungelle  ;  and  by  pro- 
[ewlon,  a  iioei-pbllosopher  :  altbougb  he  did  not  ranyenie  will)  Uiat  ra- 
vered  fuber  uf  pliUnsopUen  and  Juterprcler  of  tlie  Irutb,  In  the  BreA 
toDKue.  be  nemrthelea»  spoke  tii  the  ajjlrtt  of  PUiui  ami  la  [be  aanie  inao- 
ner,  adorning  bis  book  witb  many  Plutonic  sen uncta,    Audlty  sucb  great 

one  Diiirlil  as  truly  say.  tbe  Florence  of  Danle,  ua,  IKinM'  of  Florence.  Wb 
and  tbrtM  realms  clencrlbed  in  our  mwl  inrrpil  leader.  Plato  ;  one  ol  tbe 
bcatldad.  ouo  of  the  wrelcbed.  hdU  one  uf  wandererà.  He  rails  llioao  he- 
atlDed,  wlio  are  In  tbe  i.-lty  of  lite,  resiored.  re^toMlBh<^  :  wretcbed,  tbey 
wba  are  fortiver  shut  out  of  tbat  city  ;  and  pUgrlnis  or  tcaaderera.  Ibej 
who  are  oulidde  of  Ibat  city  bu(  not  rondemn(!d  to  eternal  exile.  In  tbli 
third  order,  be  places  all  tbe  lirlDii.  and  such  among  IbH  dead  as  are  des- 
tined to  temporal  [Hirgiitlon.  This  Platonli'  order  wag  [Irsl  followed  by 
Virgil  :  tbe  same  was,  lat*r  on,  followed  by  Danle,  ffbo  dranli  Wltb  (He 
t'up  o[  TIrgll  at  tbe  aprlnga  of  Plato."— Bee  Appendln,  Ho.  3. 
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The  pasaagPs  jiiat  quoted  rouke  clear  to  iia  the  Hrst  Bleps  of 
Dante  in  tiip  philoaophical  studies  into  wliicli  he  was  to  peiielrat* 
HO  deeply.  We  here  aee  Iiih  eai'lipst  leaoliei!»,  Cicero  and  Bcethi- 
iis  ;  t)ie  moiiaatic  aclioola,  that  is,  tlie  schools  In  Die  monasMries 
of  Santa  Croce  and  of  San  Maroa,  of  the  Fnuiciacana  and  the 
DoDiiuiciuiE,  whose  beiie9ceiitrivah',v  revived  loatruction  tlirough- 
oiit  ChriBlendom  ;  and  finally,  the  "Hsaemblies  o£  those  who 
philosophize,''  in  whicli  ]  think  I  recogiiizc  those  solemn  disputa- 
tions so  passionately  loved  by  the  Middle  Ages,  I  find  tlieso  nt 
an  early  day  iit  Florenco,  when,  in  1063,  the  people,  under  tlie 
guidance  of  the  monks  of  Fallonibroan,  rose  against  the  bisliop  and 
the  Nifoliutes;'  when  in  1115,  the  Epicureans,  as  Villani  relates, 
became  numerous  enough  to  coiistituto  a  forniidabla  faction.  It 
was  the  controversies  in  maiters  of  religion  that  had  completed, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  ttiiia  to  express  myself,  the  political  eductiûon 
of  tlie  Italian  cities  which  dictated  conditions  to  emperorH.  and 
whose  -gadeslàs  set  tlieir  plebeian  signatures  to  the  treaty  of 
Constance. 

It  seems  that  these  lights  sufGucd  tn  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
DHiitc,  iind    that  lie    did    not   leave   Florence  during   the    thirty 

'  VolBl.  Lfr«  or  fir.'(tnrï  VII. 
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nioiiUia fullowing  the  death  of  Beatrioe,'  that  is,  uot  until  tlic  Eiid 
of  Che  veu- 1294.  Starting  from  this  date,  wa  lose  track  of  him, 
and  do  not  recover  it  itntil  1388,  wlien,  on  the  eighth  of  Maj,  wb 
(ind  bim  churgeil  with  theeondiiot  of  a  negotiutiou  between  the 
commi.nc  of  Florence  and  lliu-t  nf  San-Geminiaiio.'  Aljout  tlio 
same  lime  we  find  his  name  inacribed  in  the  l>o<ika  of  tlie  corps 
of  phj-aioianH  and  spothecarie»,  one  of  the  si.\  arts  called  to  the 
election  of  the  sis  priors  of  the  dty.'  In  tiiis  spsi^e  of  Hre  years 
mnst  l>D  placed  his  marriage,  anndr;  of  the  embit^aiea  ascribed  to 
hiiu  bf  Fflelfo,  the  studies  that  Boccaccio  and  BeoTennto  da  Imn- 
la  represent  him  as  pnrsning  at  the  imiverailies  of  Bologna  and 
Fadiin;  to  these  muBt  perhaps  be  added  his  journey  to  Paris. 
This  latter  qnCKtion  still  atandu  in  need  of  elncidation.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  oninlpresling  to  know  what  sights  were  offered  to  ihe 
poet'a  view  when  ba  visited  llie  great  schools  of  France. 

Witnesses  wortiiy  of  credence  put  off  Ibis  joLirney  to  the  period 
of  Dante's  eiile.     Here  are  the  words  nf  I 


to  eome  of  tlie  later 


'  rrhs"  itilrtï  months  "  mentioned  sre.  auroidins  tc 
curameatators,  tobe  recknaed  [ram  ihe  dute  at  tbe  first  ai^qnalnlanue 
wilt)  philoaopbr,  ana  not  Ironi  tte  ilute  of  Eealrlce'a  aeuth).— Tr. 

'  PelU,  Meiawie,  p.  111. 

■  Idem.  <A Id-,  p.  UO.    The  register  has  tnsrrlbeil  on  it  these  wunia: 
"  Dante  d'Aldtghiero  dîRll  Alrtighleri,  poeta  fiorentlnn." 

■  BocvBCdo,  Lire  ot  Dante.— CI.  Orncalou.  deonon,  xlv..  S. 
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he  belieJil  every  wuy  dosed  iigairiat  bopouf  return,  lie  uliandimetl, 
Ltot  onl.v  TiisfMiy,  but  Italy;  crqsBing  the  Alpa,  he  went,  rb  best 
he  might,  to  Paris.  There  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
theology  and  philoBophy.  He  often  cntared  the  aehoola  and 
malntuiced  propoailioaa  in  nil  t)io  aciencsa  ngainat  thORE  m-)iu 
wished  to  ar^ie  with  him. . . .  One  day  wlien  he  waa  maintaining 
a  thesis  de  qnoHbet  in  a  school  of  theology-,  several  learned  men 
proposed  to  him  fourteen  questions  on  difierent  subjects,  wïtli  the 
argumenta  for  aiiii  ^^ninst  :  he,  witlioiit  taking  any  time  to  reflect, 
repeated  them  in  tlie  Eoime  order  in  whioh  they  had  been  laid 
down  :  tlien,  keeping  on  in  the  same  sequence,  he  resolved  ihem 
skilfully,  and  replied  to  the  arguments  on  the  opposite  side  ;  ibe 
which  was  regarded  hy  nil  present  an  almost  a  miracle."  Bon- 
veniito  da  Imola  and  Villai.i  indicate  the  same  period.'  Iiiit  with- 
out eniering  into  the  above  details,  wliioh  show  memariea  care- 
fully preserved.  But  the  reminiscences  of  Boccaccio  are  not  al- 
ways witliout  flaw.  Bom  In  1313.  he  was  tlie  recipient  of  a 
tradition  already  somewhat  antiquated,  ajid  fables  Sad  their  way 
intc  hia  narrative  :  the  birth  and  the  death  of  the  poet  are  thercii] 
eucompaaaed  by  apparitions  and  dreuma.  We  see  the  beginning 
of  that  circlet  of  popular  legend*  so  often  woven  for  the  crown- 
ing of  great  names. 

liiH^uil.  Hal..  L.  10Sfi.-VlUaal.  njniil 
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ui  SerTHvalle,  biehap  of  Fermo, 
Uie  fifteenth  century,  whicli  assertion  takes  DanM  ii 
years  to  Padim,  Bologna,  Oxford,  ami  PuriH.  '  ''  He-  ^ 
lor  in  the  UniverBity  of  Paris,  wliere  he  rend  in  publ 
of  Seuteucca,  (o  fnllil  the  eoiidilioDS  of  tnasMrsliip: 
cuBtum,  lie  replied  to  Ml  the  doctnrs,  auA  went  Clirougb  all  the 
RCts  required  to  obtain  a  doctorale  in  tlicnlogj.  Ifothing  re- 
mained undone  except  tlie  nitt  of  inetuiltilton  {fnreptio  mu  wn- 
veJthui).  But  he  hickod  the  rf<[ui)<itc  Tund»,  und  hence  he  re- 
tvirned  to  Florence  (without  the  doctorate,  hut)  an  adept  in  the 
nrts,  and  a  perfect  theologian.  He  waa  of  k.  nuble  family,  slcil- 
ful  in  affairs;  he  wrw  made  a  prior  of  the  Florentine  people,  so 
that  he  became  absorbed  in  the  fiiiiciiona  of  public  office,  forgot 
the  School,  and  nevef- went  liuck  Iji  Paria."  This  teit  is  easily 
reconcilable  witli  the  testimony  of  Filolfo,  who,  writing  at  Flnr-  ' 
ence  where  he  liad  access  to  document!  lost  to  ua,  relates  that 
Dante  visited  Paris  in  Ilie  capacity  of  umbansador  froia  Die  Flor- 

>  Apod  Tlralxwchl.  from  (lie  yeariaon  lo\m.  lib.  ill,,  e.  II.:  "  IHn 
tLludult  taiH  lu  (imiullB  In  reRno  Aniiiiir,  quani  l'uiraliB  In  irjtnn  Franwie; 
et  full  Rnrliulurlue  In  unlvenillate  Parlslensl.  In  qua  l^gli  sentpnUsH  pro 
rnrma  maglslcrll.  ledit  BIblla,  nspondLtDninlbuïdoiiorlbUH.  ul  modi  cat, 
et  leclc  omneii  actus  qui  fieri  debent  ad  doclorandum  Id  eaera  ibfoloffla.'' 
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eiitines,  cousequHullj,  pruvioiia  tu  IjU  buiiisLiiieiit,  and  lliut  he 
pleased  the  king  by  the  agreeability  of  his  converantion.'  Thia  is 
BiilUcLeiit,  not  indeed  lo  refute  Boccaccio,  but  to  present  another 
view  of  Llio  facts,  and  nt  least  to  prorc  tbc  uncertainty  uf  the 
iniclilion  relating  to  this  mutter.  One  point  remains  iiudeiitable, 
and  that  is,  tlio  fact  of  the  joiiniev  to  France,  for  whicii  ]  can 
again  appeal  to  tiie  authority  of  tlie  commentary  by  Olacopo  di 
Dante,  When  explaining  the  lines  in  the  ninth  canto  of  the  Tii- 
fenio  relating  to  the  famous  tombs  at  Aries,  he  states  tliat  his 
fntlier  bad  sacn  them.'  But  t)ie  iiuw  aheit  is  not  specified,  and 
hence  there  is  u  free  field  (or  argimienls  of  another  kind. 

If  we  consider  the  implacable  resentment  against  France  pro 
raHentment  whicli 

I  Lie  have  visited  a 
esired  to  behold  the 
lie  the  perspcutors 


fessed  \iy  Daule  from  the  day  of  his  exile,  u 
appears  throughout  the  poem  whenever  occb 
scarcely  believe  that  he  would  at  that  very  i 
people  so  detested  liy  him,  that  he  could  luive, 
capital  of  the  Capetian  priucca  who  had  teci 


<  Polll.  Memi 


If.  83. 


The  sepulchres  make  all  Uit  place  uneveu. 
"  The  author  in  Uiis  part  speata  of  having  wen  manj  t 
He  Introduits  ■  similitude,  ttmt.  as  In  a  city  namm 
ManugLTlpt  Coujmenlary  by  Glacopo  ai  Paul*,  Rojal  LI 
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of  liimaeU  and  Uie  oppreBKirB  of  hia  countrj.  Il"w  covild  that 
closo  observer,  whom  nothing  Bscnpcd,  IjBve  freqiieated  the  Uni- 
versity of  Parii  in  1308,  without  nnding  it  filled  with  Hie  renown 
uf  DiiiiB  ScotuB,  who  died  that  same  vear,  and  wlio  is  not  ODOe 
mentlmned  either  in  the  Divine  Comedy  or  in  the  Conrito  7  I  can 
flud  ill  these  works  no  traeo  of  tlie  piiiloflophiciii  revolt,  the  iioiB/ 
prateat  of  the  FranciEcan  school  gainst  the  triumph  of  St  Thom- 
itn  Aqiiinaa  and  the  Preachiuy  Friura.  On  the  cautrat7,  in  the 
tenth  ciLuto  of  the  Faradiso,  we  see  St.  Thomua  in  poaaesaion  nf 
an  uncontested  empire:  lie  in  ainong  the  saints  what  AristoOeiB 
ninong  the  philosophers,  tlic  Mi^Urr  of  iluiti  who  kiiovi.  It  \a  be 
who  eeta  the  niiika  in  unicr.  who  resolves  difficult  questions. 
We  recognise  the  sovereign  aathorltj  whicli  the  wriljugs  of  the 
Anpilic  Docur  kept  in  the  sichooluntilthe  close  of  the  thirteenth 
ctilitiiry.  Ab  an  instance,  we  need  only  adduce  Godfrej'  des 
l-'onlaines,  who,  in  12SS,  examined  if  one  could  censure  the  oinn- 
iona  of  Sl  Thomas  without  committiiig  mortal  Bin.'  Amoi^  the 
contcmporeries  of  St.  Thomna,  I  Ilnd  named  only  St  Bonaventura, 
aa  approaching  but  not  tqualling  him.  Among  those  who  Biic- 
ccedmi  him,  the  poet  names  hut  one:  "That  is  the  eternal  light 
of  Siger,  who,  reading  lectures  in  tlie  Street  of  Straw,  did  s;Uo- 
Kize invidious  verities."'  Such  precise  partioidars.  nn  lively  nn 
tchurd,  Si'Hp(.m«  nnlinii  i,rifilli-nl»nim.  ml.  1. 
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admiratiou  for  a  man  whose  renown  waa  soon  dimuied  in  France 
uad  never  passed  beyond  tho  Alps,  to  my  mind  undoubtedly  point 
out  the  doctor  at  wIiobg  ieet  Daute  himself  iiad  sat.  And  as  he 
meets  in  heftven  only  persona  dead  before  the  year  1300,  the  date 
assigned  by  liim  to  his  vision,  we  are  perinitlcd  tu  oonolude  that 
the  poet  vitiited  Paria  in  the  interval  between  1294  and  1290. 
We  may  thus  explain  the  period  of  disorder  in  his  falber'a  life 
which  Giacopo  di  Dante  places  before  his  tliirty-lifth  year,  that 
is,  before  the  year  lliOO.'  During  that  stormy  season  of  life,  at 
so  great  a  diatance  from  Florence  and  from  tbe  memorials  of 
Beatrice,  I  can  understand  the  errors  of  the  poet  thus  borne  aloAg 
amid  the  noUy  crowd  frequenting  the  schools  of  Paris.  Ra.ru 
.mncdytcanfur  q-ai  «iu^mhi  ji«reg?'Hian{7tr — Rarely  are  they  sancli- 
iiud  who  travel  mucli. 

III- 
We  miiat  uuw  seek  to  eonvey  some  idea  of  the  iuatructioji 
which  left  such  enduring  memories  io  Dante's  mind.  And  here 
come  in  the  admirable  researches  of  M.  YicLur  Le  Cierc  in  regard 
Lo  Siger  of  Bnibant.  While  awaiting  Uioir  piiblication,  accom- 
panied by  their  fidl  proofs,  in  the  one  «.ai  twentieth  volume  of 
the  Uterary  History  of  Prance,  M.  Le  Clerc  has  hiid  tlie  kindness 
to   send   me  the   notes  I  am  about  to  quote.      May  I  here  be 
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pemiiiied  la  lliunk  liim  For  ullowing  nxt  tu  usa  tliGiu  in  mj  vorkfl 
whtcb  tjB  has  thus  enriched,  lo  thank  him  aiao  in  belialf  of  the  I 
poet's  frieads,  who  will  bencefortJi  l}c  spared  niunj'  doubts  and  J 
miBcoDCeptioDs  touchiog  thiâ  mailer. 

We  Sod  !□  tlte  anonymous  IreatiBC  de  Hcciiperaiione  I 
In  (À[<,  BougarE.  t  ii-,  p.  31(i-361),  writuu  about  llie  year  1 
iLe  euluKium  of  an  excellent  doctor  in  pliiloaopLj,  Siger  da  Bi» 
bant  IprifctUentisiimiis  ti'^tor  phtlomphïœ  mat/isler  Sigtrws  d 
BrabanUa),  whuui  lbs  aiiibor  bad  listened  to  in  his  joatb. 
anotber  place,  in  a  plan  for  study  drawn  np  for  the  use  of  tile 
joung  people  whom  lia  wisbos  to  call  lo  tiie  conquest  of  tlte  . 
B0I7  Land,  be  recomnienâs  llio  Qiiitstiana  natural»  extracUâ]| 
from  tlie  writings  of  Brother  Tliomas,  of  Siger,  and  of  aame  otliw 
doctors.'  Again,  and  previoua  to  the  j ear  1300,  we  flndalegBt^ 
of  aundrj-  parta  of  the  works  of  St.  TbomuH  bequeathed  ti 
maat«rB  io  theologj  of  the  house  of  Sorbonnc.  by  Siger,  then  detilH 
of  tbe  coUegiate  church  of  Coiirtray.^  Finally,  tho  historians  a 
the  order  of  St  Dominic  are  acquainted  with  a  SIgcr  of  Brabtny 
called  up  {in  1218)  for  the  offence  of  heresy  before  the  triblinx 


■  Item  experttret  qood  quieMionei  naturalitababerenteitiactoBdew 
iaum  fralrlHThoinn'quain  Begerl  et  Bllomni  doctor  urn  .—BuDgan.  t 


'  QukUI  HDil  Ecbunl,  St'i-i 
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of  the  Dominican,  Binion  du  Val.  and  acquitted.' 
bant  then  LSivereii  much  more  lerritory  tlian  it  covers  at  the 
prflBBnttime:  Courtray  might  Klive  betu  included  in  it  without 
any  considerable  luck  of  goograpliio»!  eiaotilude,  u  quality,  be  it 
siiid,  aotnewliat  rare  among  the  writers  of  that  tima  We  may 
here  recogni^^e  the  Siger  of  the  Paraillso,  the  *iime  porson  calleil 
by  sundry  eommentalore,  Siger  of  BraVsiiit  (Brabante  and  soma- 
times  Bmuianle),  who  appears  in  cnnipauj  with  St.  Thomas 
Âquina.s,  and  thus,  so  to  apeak,  under  llie  reH]ioiiaibilit]-  of  tlml; 
glorious  champion  ot  orlliodoiy,  lind  wlio  indeed  requirea  such 
patronage  to  cover  the  suspicions  aroused  by  the  boldness  of  hia 
public  leaching  :   "  Reading  in  the  Street  of  Straw." 

But  to  unearth  tJio  biography  of  Siger  was  not  enough  ;  M.  Le 
Clerc  was  also  to  discover  hia  works.  Among  the  muanscripta 
of  the  old  SorboiiDo  foundaliou,  sundry  fragmeuia  liava  been  pre- 
served of  the  (^laslimits  tudvirahs,  and  of  several  treatises  on 
dialectics,  bearing  the  name'  of  Siger,  the  whole  crowned  by  a 
bi«k  in  which  clearly  appears  tliecharacter  of  the  mind  so  rashly 
judged  by  his  contemporaries.     The  book  bears  the  name  of  /?n- 

>  QDâiraQdEctiard,TD].l.,p.3IB.  ThcnttliiwirnnininifriUiiiKBpnaks: 
■■  This  la  mmter  SIgler.  who  ciimiKiir'l  and  rtnil  Lope  In  Paris,  and  hulrt 
iheuhalr  mauj  jeanilnthe  Street  or  Straw,  whiuli  [saplawlu  Pari» 
where  Lo0o  la  irad  —  and  hesaya  Uial  he  read  Invidious  Tcriilea  because 
lie  read  the  dciicliune)'."  We  are  Iben  uontenjed  with  a  doutor  who 
read  and  wlio  roin;iri«:rt,  one  by  turns  a  protissor  and  nn  author. 
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possibitia,  una  opens  witli  tlieso  n'oi'ds:  "The  doctors  of  tha 
School  of  Puria  being  assenibleii  logetber,  a  rtialecticinn  proposed 
to  provi^,  Aiid  to  defend  before  Llieoi,  several  impossible  tbeaea,  of 
which  the  Brat  was  this  :  That  God  does  not  exist."  '  Than  M- 
low  other  propositions  not  leea  acandiilous,  supported  bj  sppro- 
pritU  argumenta.  Here  we  see  the  characteristics  of  the  inde- 
fatigable Itgician;  onamorod  of  controversy,  una  defying  tlie 
School  to  the  combat  of  ajllagiams,  aiUogiizo, 

After  tlie  writings  of  Siger,  nothing  ronjained  to  be  discovered 
except  his  legend;  M.  le  Clerc  found  tliis  in  snniiry  mannacript 
commentaries  on  the  Divine  Comedy.  The  first  one  conuins 
following  narrative.  "  Tiie  poet  «ays  lliat  St.  Thomas  pointed.' 
out  to  him  ulso  the  soul  of  Siger  of  Brabant,  who  was  a  nao 
celling  in  all  sorts  of  sciencea;  he  was  an  inSdel,  and  a  doctor  at'  I 
Paria.  Now  Uiia  adventure  happened  to  him  ;  one  of  hia  pn)^  | 
who  had  died  appeared  to  him  one  night  in  a  vision,  ami  ehoweâ  J 
him  how  he  was  suffering  great  Mrments.  Among  other  paiiK$,,  1 
he  made  Siger  hold  out  his  liand,  and  he  then  let  fall  into 
drop  of  bis  sweat;  tjjat  drop  made  him  eiperience  so  aliarp  ».  I 
pain  that  he  awohe  ;  in  consequence  of  this,  Siger  abandoned-]! 
atndy,  hud  himaeU  haptiïcd,  becamo  the  saintlj  friend  of  God,"! 
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and  thenceforlh  etiove  to  leiul  tlie  opinions  of  pliilosopliers  back 
to  the  holy  Gatbolic  Mth."  Ânolber  cooimËntary  udds  Cbsl  lliu 
disciplQ  appeared  all  covDred  over  with  sophisms.  The  Latin 
glosses  aa;  co-opsrbxs  s^KtonvMbu^,  or  gum  cappa  pUno,  cedulis. 
Some  teits  give  only  the  Hral  words  of  tlie  narrative,  and  auil- 
dculf  break  off  as  it  the  occurrence  waa  one  well  known  to  (heir 
readers.  We  in  fact  iind  the  same  tale  before  tile  time  of  Siger, 
in  the  authors  quoted  b;  Duboulay  (BisL  de  VJJniv.  de  Paru, 
aniuie  1172);  in  Vincent  of  Beauïal9(Sjj(Kuîumftis(oi-iuie,  lib.  iiv., 
e.  89).  It  has  paaaed  Into  the  Golden  L^end  as  hacing  taken 
place  un  All  Souls'  Day.  The  confusion  is  eiplaineU  by  the  eus- 
picion  BuiTOuading  the  doctrine  of  Sigcr,  which  had  led  tu  his 
appearance  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisitor.  These  are  again 
the  ill-rooeived  truths  of  which  the  poet  speaks  ;  "  lavidiosi  veri." 
IT. 
ThesebiographicalstudiBslead  toimportantconduaiona.  When 
Dante  was  about  to  begin  his  IminorlAl  work,  he  had  already 
passed  through  the  course  of  instruction  given  ut  tlie  Paris  Uni- 
versity (in  the  laborious  fashion  of  the  atudeiiis  of  the  thirteenlli 
century,  seated  on  straw,  at  the  feet  of  the  masters),  and  heiici' 
through  tlie  dialectic  schools  nnd  the  noisy  diapiitea  of  the  rue 
dit  Fouarre.  Theuce  he  carried  over  intoiiis  poetry  all  thamodes 
of  contemporary  learning,  and  consequently  the  method  of  al- 
.if^ca!  inlerprctiition,  applied  not  only  to  the  Sacred  ScriptureF. 
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but  to  the  tcïlB  ot  I'irgii  or  rivid.  Moreover,  he  was  full  ol  Ihc 
teaching  of  St,  Tliomaa,  which  he  hikd  faiind  in  all  the  glorj  of  u 
new  reigD.  Uow  aoilUI  his  great  soul,  captivated  and  deeplj  im- 
pregaed  bj  theae  doctrices,  not  huve  felt  the  need  of  iuoulmting 
Uiem  bj  oaating  them  in  u  funn  of  his  own  invention,  and  thus 
liauding  them  over  to  tlie  meo  of  his  day  that  tbey  might  be  pre- 
sarved  to  future  i^B?  Ilente  we  are  entitled  to  aeBk  in  the 
Divine  Oomedj  all  tliat  thti  poet  could  bavo  put  into  it, — phiioao- 
ph^  us  its  foundation,  allegory  as  its  form,  and  labor  ir 
part.  At  the  same  time,  we  nijiy  onco  mure  luive  learned  Uie  | 
ieason,  opposed  to  t)io  prejudices  uf  many,  that  science  i 
kills  inspiration,  and  tliat  discipline  ii<«s  not  sUfle  geiiins. 

tFather  Bowdeu,  in  liis  translation  of  Dr.  Hettiiiger'a 
iiioliCary  on  the  Divine  Comedy,  says  that  Siger  yt 
moult  of  the  Abbey  of  Genihlonra.  His  oliief  work,  the  Ohrimio^  ,  fl 
Is  intended  to  justify  from  history,  the  Ghibelline  clffima."  1 
Whether  this  person  is,  or  is  not.  the  Etame  as  that  unearthed  by  I 
M.  1b  Clerc,  the  présent  ïvriter  cannot  say. — IV,) 


DOCUMENTS 

In  Elucidation  of  the  History  of  Philosophy 
in  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

I.     Bull  of  Innocent  IV.  for  the  Rerival  of 
Philosophical  Stud  es 

tNSucRST,  Bisliop,  aervaul  of  ilic  so    a       of  G  J  to  a        » 
prelates   of  the  kingdoms   of  Fnuice    Fug  and    °co  and 
Wales,  Spitiu,  and  Hungary,  Iieallh  and  apos  o  cbened  ction. 

A  deplorable  rumor  is  current,  und  pasa  ng  f  om  mu  a 
liiuuth  has  come  1o  afHict  our  enra.  It  is  said  that  the  greater 
number  of  aapiranta  to  tha  priesiliomi,  abandoning,  nay,  disdain, 
ing  pbtli)popbi:».l  sttidias,  and  conseqnentlj  the  lectures  on  t)ie- 
ology,  fréquent  only  sohooU  where  the  civil  law  ia  eiplaineii. 
It  is  added,  and  thi»  it  is  that  more  especially  calls  down  the 
rigors  of  divine  justice,  that  iu  many  countries  the  bishops  re- 
nerve  the  prebends,  ecclesiastical  honors  and  dignities,  for  those 
who  fill  chairs  of  jurisprudencp  or  who  can  lay  claini  to  the  title 
iif  Advocate;  whereas  these  qualities,  if  not  covered  by  others, 
ought  rather  to  bo  regarded  as  motives  for  exclusion.  The 
nsirslings  of  philosophy,  so  tenderly  gathered  to  her  bosom,  bo 

Duboular.  HIkIMtc  iJe  l'UniveriHlf  de  Paris,  jesr  128». 
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»  ell  faahioDed  li 

I  cmeriiig  iif  their 
eyos  of  mpn  and 
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aaaiduously  iioiiriBlipd  witli  lier  doctrmea, 

her  care  to  ilie  diiriea  ni  h£e,   latigiupli   i 

Iowa  to  tliem  neither  their  duilj  broad  nor 

nakedneBS.  and  this  obligea  thum  to  ahiiii 

seek  darkuoss,   hke  "wcit  of  niglil      And  meanwhilp,  our  men 

of  the  Church  (become  nie»  of  tbd  Lnw>,  mouiilod  on  Qnc  Bteeda, 

dad  in  purple,  covered  witli  precious  atonoa,  witli  gold,  and  ivilh 

Bilk,   tlieir  minienl  rellecliug  tbe  rays  of  the  Boandalized  auii: 

parade  everywhere  the   speetaele  uf   their  pride,  eihihicing  in 

their  persouB,  not  tlie  vieara  of  C'hriat,  but  the  heirs  ol  Ludlar, 

nod  llius  provoking  the  anger  of  the  people,  not  only  against 

Uiemselve»,  but  also  agaicst  the  aacrcd  uuthority  of  which  iliuy 

are  tbe  unworthy  represontutives  . . .   Sura  is  then  a  slave,  nnd 

Agar  has  become  luiatrcsa.' 

We  bave  desired  to  find  a  remedy  for  thia  uncuatciinary  disor- 
der. We  have  wished  to  loud  minds  luck  to  the  teachings  of 
theology,  the  science  of  salvation;  or  at  least  to  philosqihic»! 
Htudiea,  whiob  do  not  indeed  yield  the  sweet  emotions  of  piety, 
but  in  which  ara  to  be  found  the  fa%X  glimmerings  of  eternal 
truth,  whereby  also  the  sold  is  treed  from  lliu  wretched  preoOMl- 
pations  of  enpiciity,  root  of  all  evil»  and  like  uuUi  tlie  worsiiip  of 


'  TblHBloqnent  invective  coll»  to 
ïirdg  at  Dame  in  repnnl  lo  the  rIj 


.  nnd  pertiBp"  eicuses.  Uie  sukh 
nil  ai-andala  iif  blï  da;. 
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idola,  Wheretore,  we  decile  by  theae  presents  that  henceforth 
no  professor  of  jurisprudence,  no  lawyer,  wliatever  may  bo  the 
rank  or  the  renown  enjoyed  by  liim  in  the  fatuity  of  the  law, 
ciin  lay  clsim  w  prebends,  to  ecdesiastieaJ  honors  and  dignities, 
fior  even  to  inferior  benefices,  if  hu  has  not  given  llie  reqniailo 
proofs  of  capacity  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  and  if  he  is  not  recom- 
mended by  the  innoceiice  of  his  life  and  the  purity  of  his  mor- 
als .. .  In  case  that  any  prelates  throufch  biameworlhy  presump- 
tion, should  allow  Uieinselves  in  any  way  to  contravene  this  3al- 
iilary  order,  by  Ilia  fact  itself,  and  with  full  right,  they  shall  be 
deprived  for  that  time  of  the  power  of  conferring  the  vacant 
benefice;  a  repetition  of  the  aSence  maybe  puniahod  wiili  the 
apiriluiU  divorce,  which  we  shall  pronounce  against  the  prc^vari- 
cator  by  depriving  him  of  his  prelature.  , 
Given  at  Rome,  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  1 254. 

II.  General   Classification   of   Human   Knowledge.  -  St. 
Bonaventura,  "  de  Reductioae  artiumad  Theologiani."  ' 

"  Ever?  Ileal  Rift,  and  every  perfect  gift,  le  from  above,  eomfng  down 
Irom  the  Futner  cif  lights." 

Thus  speaks  llie  Apoatle,  St.  Jamea  :  and  these  words,  which 
point  out  the  source  of  aU  iulellcctual  iUumination,  enable  ua  to 


'  Tbe  tragmenl  we  are  about  lu  «ive  Is  also  found  in  tbe  Prét^  d'hi»- 
tolre  di  la  Philotoiihie,  Issued  by  ibe  Directors  ot  Jultlv.  But  tbe  llmlla 
of  Ibeir  work  neceteitiited  numerous  nmlsslona.  and  we  tiave  endeavored 
to  rurnlhb  anior«  ponipleie  translation.    Tbe  BncK'opedk-  elTorlaofSt. 
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Eoreaee  tb&t  the  li|;lit  emuiialmg;  from  so  fruitrul  a.  source  i 
be  multiple.  For,  admitCing  that  ever;  illmniDitiiou  is  aocom- 
plished  In  ua  in  the  same  mnniier,  iJiat  is.  by  tlie  inlernai  percep- 
iLoii  of  Lho  true,  wo  iiovertbeless  can  distitiguiali  nil  exterior  lighl 
which  illiitnine»  Llie  mechnnlcal  arts  ;  nti  inferior  light  wbicli  îa 
reflected  in  the  knowledge  acquired  bj  ihe  EWNsea;  an  interior  , 
liglit,  that  of  pliilosopbic  tlioiiglit;  and  n  superior  light,  tli&t  et'  j 
G^ne?  and  of  the  II0I7  Scriptures.  Tlie  first  enabloB  ua  to  grasp* 
urtillciBl  forms;  the  second,  to  approiiend  the  natural  forms  ot 
matter;  the  third  revenia  10  ns  intelligible  t^ltll^<;  the  fourth, 
thelrutliE  pertaining  to  ovation. 

1.  The  hght  of  iJie  meclianic  arts  illumioeB  the  artificial  operft- 
tioDs  bjr  wliicb  we,  in  some  sort,  gu  out  from  ourselves  lo  aatiiitjr 
the  exigenciea  of  the  body  ;  and  na  tlioae  nro  servile  lal>orB,  d»- 
rogatory,  foreign  to  the  speciilativc  functionj)  of  Wtought,  Vho  . 
light  proper  \o  Ibenj  may  tte  called  exterior.  It  ia  divided  ii 
seven  lays,  irbich  correspond  to  the  seven  arts  recognized  bf  J 
Hugh  of  St  Victor,  namely  :  weaving,  working  in  wood,  at 
and  metals,  agriculture,  hunting,  navigation,  GieatrUt,  and  ined* 
idne,    Tbo  correctness  oE  this  claaBiflcHtion  may  be  demonstrated 


Bonnventnra.  preceded  b;  tbme  ot  HuHb  and  Itlcbard  of  St.  Victor,  and 
Imltiiled  br  Vinrent  of  EteauvoK  Bruuetifl.  ecr„  ottest  the  breHath  at  those 
nilnds  so  ijrtutJy  cuJumntikted  :  the;  aaliulpBted  Bovon  of  Verulam  by 
more  tbaa  tbrec  centuriim. 
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a»  lollowB  :     AU  tho  iixiultuiiiua^  urta  have  for  purpoae  eiihei'  tlie 
eoliLce  of  our  ilU,  wliich  may  be  procured  by  excluding  aadneas 
or  want  ;  or  tlio  multiplication  of  OTir  gooûa,   that  is,  of  all  that 
«III  Boryc  or  jiIphsc  us.  aatiirdilig  Ki  these  llnee  from  Homtc: 
AuL  prmteae  volunt  aut  rtelentara  poelœ . . . 


Tiie  Bolsce  and  the  pleasing  o£  ilie  mind  form  the  objfct  <>\ 
tliealrio:  it  maj  be  dallned,  "the  art  of  pliiv."  It  comprifes 
all  exercises  capable  of  furniabing  racreation:  singing,  insirn- 
meutol  muxiu,  dramatic  Sctions,  and  gesticulation.  The  goods 
which  serve  to  satisfy  the  material  wants  of  men  exact  different 
kindfl  of  labor,  accardin([  as  the  requirenent  is  t^i  cover,  to  feed 
them,  or  to  couplets  tlieae  ttro  good  thiogs  b;  accesaorj  mnana. 
If  our  olgect  be  to  cover  iir  to  shelter  ourselves,  wo  msy  use  pli- 
ftbln  and  light  raalerials,  and  tlio  management  of  auch  perlaina  10 
Weaving  ;  or  apjain  we  may  require  durable  and  solid  materials, 
and  this  will  be  the  urt  of  those  who  work  in  metal,  in  atouo,  or 
in  wood.  If  we  seek  to  procure  food,  there  are  also  two  ways  of 
providing  it  ;  nourishment  may  be  obtained  eitherlrom  v^etables 
or  from  animals  1  tbe  Srst  belong  Co  the  domain  of  Agriculture, 
the  second  pertain  to  the  Chase.  Moreover,  it  may  be  said  that 
Agriculture  is  mainly  restricted  lo  the  production  of  alimentary 
suljaUnoBS,  and  liiat  the  functionB  of  the  Chase  extend  to  every 
Burt  of  preparation  which  these  snUatances  may  iindei^o,  not  ex- 
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*eptiii);  Lhii  euro  of  Uie  t 

one  of  the  parCn  of  the  n 

in  Tirtue  of  its  pre-emin< 

one.     And   Anally,   if   i 

means  tlmt  are  required 

lliiiB  lironght  uUoul,  we  . 

supply  B.  deficiency  of 

danger  q£  hiodrancea.     Tbe  firel  o£  tli 


i  tilt  cellar,     Here    , 
the  other  portiona,    | 
relatiooa  with  eacit   | 
the  acceBSory 
prolong  the  well-being 
a  needful  sometimes  to 
im  aside  the 
functions  is  that  of 


Navigation,  iioder  which   we  iiinr  inulude  the  diterg  species  ol 
Commerce,  nil  deiitined  to  fnrnisli  food  and  clothitig.     Tlie  other 
pertains  to   Medicine,  \i  lielher   it   have  for   its  special  end  th»   ] 
preparationandftdministeringof  eloctuariea,  balsams,  and  potion^  J 
or  devote  Itself  to  tbe  treatment  of  wounda,  taking  tlie  n 
Surgery.     We  have  then  reason  to  concUicie  that  the  cl 
of  the  si'ven  arts  is  tegitimate. 

2.  The  light  of  the  senses  permits  us  to  apprehend  tlie  uaturctl 
forms  of  matter;  \!^  call  it  inferior,  because  the  knowledge  bc-  ' 
quired  through  the  senses  comes  from  below,  and  ia  obtained  only 
under  favor  of  corporeal  lif(ht.  How,  it  is  susceptible  of  Hve 
ferent  moditicntions,  corresponding  to  ttie  division  of  the  Qve 
aenaea  ;  the  live  senses  in  turn  form  a  complote  system  ;  this  i 
may  bo  proved  by  the  following  ailment  borrowed  from  8t, 
Augustine.  The  elemental  light  which  enable»  lis  to  dislinguiA 
visible  things  may  remain  in  all   the  purity  of  its  essence,  sod 
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tJien  it  is  tlic  principle  uf  sight;  when  it  iiii  tes  »  Il  Ut  nir,  il 
bocoraea  the  principle  of  hoariag;  ladeo  wilh  ïnpors  il;  is  the 
caiiae  of  smell  ;  impregnnted  with  nioi'tiire  tiial«  results  it  ou- 
ters into  combinntion  n^iili  tlie  element  of  earth,  mid  thence  pro- 
ueedB  touch.  Fnr  llie  Pensilive  spirit  ia  also  of  ii  lumiiioiiauatiirc; 
it  dwells  iu  tJiu  nerves,  of  which  the  teiture  is  transparent  ;  it  is 
thickened  in  the  organs  of  the  seuacs.  where  l)j-  degreea  it  loses 
its  native  limpidity.  As  then  simple  bodies  are  flve  m  nnmbcr, 
tlial  is  U)  su}',  the  four  elemaDts,  and  the  Hfih  esaence,  niuii  liim 
hean  provided  with  the  Hve  senaea  which  nre  related  to  llicm, 
ilmt  it  muj-  t>e  possible  for  hiiiiUJ  parcoive  all  theforniBiif  budie!>. 
Ill  Cuct,  thare  cud  bo  no  perception  unless  there  be  a  eotrelatloii, 


betweeD  tlie  orgiii 

and  the 

objoct, 

to  caU  forth  tho 

ensation  proper  to  the 

n.i     0th 

r  proof 

exist  fflience  u'o  miiy 

so  conclude 

that  t!.D 

VQ  senset 

constit 

te  ..complete  system; 

It  ihoHC  t)l 

t  we  have 

Just  adduced  iLui 

e  iu  liiei 

favor  tliB  uii- 

lorilv  oESt 

Anguslin 

and  the 

BHffrattË 

of  reaso 

n;  iheyesbibiL 

ic  whole  perfection  o 

liMtnan  s 

iiaibility,  by  shi 

wing  the  exact 

coirespundenca  of   thu  divers  cunditions  on   which  it  depend» 
namely  ;   tho  organ,  the  object,  nnd  the  medium  by  which  Ibua 

11.  Till-  li^iht  of  philosophie  thought  leads  us  to  the  discovery  i. 


^^^  Biiiidr)  \'(\\A 


lingular  analnglei!  nlUi 
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r,  lieL'auHe  it  U  devoted  la 
(«rer.  rc«ulls  trom  flte  gi 
nliicli  liiiitire   had  plan 


itiielligible  tnillis  \  it  U  cuUeil  bi 
tlie  seoFcb  for  bidden  iliini^  aiid, 
erul   principles  and  priniur;   iioli< 
wilbin  lliQ  liunum  mind.     Tliia  liglit  in  .distribiilcd  beEweeo 
Uirce  divisions   uf  pliilusujiliy,  wliiuli   are:  niionul  pliil 
natural   pliilosopit}-,  uud  iiiunil  |iJii1iisn|iL}'. 
iliiH  tri-parliiion  niuy  be  dciiioiistrulvd  iti  «evernl  Hsys.    Ki 
irutli  nmy  be  considered  olllicr  In  diNcoiirse,  in  tliin)^  or  in  : 
alB.     Now.  ibe  liind  ol  study  callnd  b;  iib  raOimai.  seeki  tu  n 
(hIq  tnitli  ill  diHKiiirao  ;  ilim  cnllet!  natural,  endenvnn  to  1bj 
oii  llie  tnitb  in  tilings  ;  jnorai  pliilimupli;,  or  Miei,  applicf  i 
to  the  t)isk  oC  miilring  Initli  roign  in  hehHvior.    Secoodlj,  us 
Divii.itj'  may  bu  siicocHsively  iioiiteniplaled  as  the  efB^M 
forma!,  and  tiie  ci<?nipiiir  cauec.  tliat  is,  ai  tlie  principle  ol 
Uie  reason  of  tbe  mode  oC  being,  the  15-pe  iinJ  rule  of  actioi 
to  tlio  interior  illiiniinaiiuii  of  liiougbt,  are  revenleil  ilir  oriftimi 
all  existences,  lind  tliis  is  tbe  uliji'ct  of  rbyaic» 
the  human  mind,  and  iLis  is  tlie  clijcct  uf  Ijigic  ;  llic  conduct' 
life,  and  this  is  tlie  object  of  Ktliic^.     Fiimlly,  the  ligbl  of 
opbj  enlightens  the  utiderstandinf;  in  its  three  functional 
much  as  it  gorema  Ibe  will,  and  iliis  h  the  philoaupbf  o( 
in  so  much  as  it  directs  its  own  self  und  takes  note  of  that  wl 
te  nithoiit,  and  this  is  tlie philosopli}-  of  tinlure:  in  Mtniioli 
makes  words  serve  its  purposes,  and  then  it  miiy  be  called 


II!  the  Tliirtenith  Ceiiinry. 
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pliilosophj  of  lungiiagc  ;  su  Uittl  itiuii  possessea  triilli  under  tliu 
tripla  form  of  practical  application,  formulated  aeieuoe,  and  iraris- 
inissible  instruction.  Tlia  BervicBB  of  words  may  be  employed  in 
three  wayar  in  makinB  known  conccptfoDH,  tn  determining  eon- 
viclions,  and  in  aruusinp;  passions  ;  conxeqi^ently,  the  pliilasopLy 
of  latlgiinge  is  divided  into  tlireu  piirta:  gramraar,  logic,  and  rliel- 
oriu  :  L)je  first  of  these  proposes  to  eiprees,  the  second  to  prove 
\\\A  the  third  \a  move.  The  first  considers  reason  as  tlie  uppie- 
lietisiïo  faculty  j  the  second,  BB  iliejiidiciiU  power;  the  tliini,  a» 
l!io  LDOttve  foroe  ;  for  llje  three  arts  relating  to  the  une  of  n'urds 
lira  nocf^ssarily  related  to  these  LLree  offices  of  reason,  which  ap- 
prohendB  through  the  intermedin  lion  of  correct  speech,  which 
judges  by  the  help  of  exact  speech. snd  which  thrills  under  llic 
clisrin  of  ornate  speech,  f(  the  understanding  turjis  lo  the 
things  of  the  outer  world,  it  is  always  that  H,  may  explain  tlicni 
liy  reducing  them  to  the  formal  reasons  which  make  them  what 
they  are.'  Now  the  formal  reaaons  of  things  may  he  considered 
either  m  matter,  when  we  call  them  lemitial;  or  In  the  abst(HCt 
iileas  oF  the  binnan  mind,  when  we  call  them  fnleUigiile  or  in 
tlin  Divine  Wisdom,  when  we  call  them  ideal.  This  is  why  the 
philosophy  of  natiire  is  divided  into   three   branches:  Physics. 

1  Translate /ormal  rmunns  by  e^enlial  Inuw.  wmiiiof  by  pftueJHi), 
cAcniicnl,  and  phunuilogtcal,  and  we  nnd  tbesame  abstract  ideas  under  a 
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properlj  BO  called,  M.itlieiiiaCicH,  mid  Metnphfsics.     Ph^r^oa  e 
amines  into  tlie  generation  and  corruptioti  ot  beings,  accordingtd 
the  iialural  forces  und  seminiil  reiieona  oxiaUng  in  lliem.     Halb 
malica  considers  forma  wliioh  are  capable  of  being  abBtracted  ; 
PombineH  them  iliuong  thernselves  according  to  intelligible 
sons.    MotaphjEJcs,  embracing  all  Ihinge,  reduces  ihamffoHowiuc  J 
(lie  order  of  ideal  reasona)  to  tlie  one  principle  from  which  t] 
have  proceeded,  numel}',  God,  who  is  Cause,  End,  and  u 
Tjpe,     It  matters  little  that  these  ideal  reasons  have  been  a  SDb-J 
JBCt  of  controversy  among  metapliysioians.     Finiillj,  the  g 
ment  of  tlio  will  maj  be  reatrici.ed  within  the  conditions  of  tl 
life  of  the  individual,  it  maj  be  developed  within  the  ciroleoCtb 
family,  or  extended  over  the  entire  multitude  of  a  people 
ruled.     Consequently,  moral  philosopliy  may  be  subdivided  iiiH 
three  parts:  Monastics,  Economicj.  and  Politics.     T 
these  divisions  suffice  cu  indicate  the  three  distinct  domains  ll 
form  their  several  appanages. 

A.  The  light  oi  the  Holy  Scriptures  initiates  lis  into  Cl 
pertaining  to  Balvaliun:  if  we  call  thai  light  aujierior, 
cause  it  lifts  us  to  the  knowledge  of  things  beyond  our 
reach  ;  and  also  because  It  descends  from  the  Father  of  lightalâ 
tlie  way  of  immediate  Inspiration,  and  not  by  the  wayof  retlecttll 
But,  even  if  die  light  of  the  Scriptures  be  one  from  the  II 
point  ol  view,  it  is  nevertheless  Iriphr  from  the  mystical  and  t,\ 
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For,  all  the  sacred  books  coDtaiQ,  in  uddi- 
ense  represented  by  the  woriia,  a  threefold 
ietWr,  to  wit: — the  allegorieal 
SB  must  believe,  whether  of  the 
«ise,  wliereby  n'eleani 
Liagogical  gonao,  where- 
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ttual  point  of 
tioD  to  the  literal  sen! 
Hpirittisl  aenBo  rrvesled 
sense,  wherein  we  iliauorer  n-liHl,  wo  mu 
Dîrinitj  or  of  the  Hiiiranity  ;  llie  moral 
in  what  manner  we  must  live;  and  the 
by  we  recognize  the  laws  according  to  which  man  nuty  unite  him- 
self to  God.  Thus,  all  the  teaching  of  the  sacred  writera  relates 
to  these  throe  points;  the  Eternal  Genera  lion  and  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Word,  the  rules  by  which  to  govern  life,  and  the  union  of 
the  soul  with  God.  The  Urst  point  Ima  to  do  with  faith  ;  the 
Eecond,  with  virtue;  and  the  third  with  beatitude,  which  ia  the 
end  of  both  the  others.  Tlie  flrst  is  the  subject  of  study  for  doc- 
tors ;  the  second,  for  preachers;  and  the  third,  for  eontenipla- 
tives.  The  teaching  of  St.  Augustine  turns  upon  the  first,  that 
of  St,  GrGRory  upon  ttio  second,  and  that  of  St  Dionjsiua  upon 
the  last.  St  A  1  f  1]  wed  St.  Augustine;  St.  Bernard  was 
the  discipl  t  St  I  reg  J-  Ridiiird  of  St  Victor  preferred  St. 
DioEjsii  f  A  Im  gave  himself  to  discusaion,  Bernard  to 
preaching  d  R  )  rd  I  coiiteniplation.  Ilugli  of  St.  Victor 
embraced   11  tl  f  tl        teachings  at  the  some  time,  and  thus 

became  the  pupil  of  all  ilio  three  maators. 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  conclude  that  tlip  light  which  we 
have  regarded  as  comiiip  froui  on  liigli  by  four  ways,  may  bo  con- 
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aidereJ  uiiiier  a  now  sBpect,  as  forming  six  dilterout  irradiations. 
Weroaj,  in  fact,  diatingiiish  between  the  light  of  the  Hoij  Scrip-   | 
lures,  that  of  the  knowledge  acquired  bj  means  of  the  senMB, 
nnil  thiitof  the  inecbnnic  arts:  the  light  of  raTiaiinl  philoiotdiy,  I 
tliiit  of  nntiiin,!  philoaophj',  and  that  of  moral  pliilosoph;.     Thus,  J 
in  rhis  life,  there  are  six  appearaneos  o!  tliBintellectiml  light,  suwi^ 
tllMO  are  oa  so  many  dftya  having  their  pveiiingB,  ainoe  evwytj 
Bcience  of  tliis  nether  region  «'ill  have  an  end  ;  nnd  to  them  si 
oeeds  tlie  seventh  day,  the  day  of  rest  that  will  hnvo  no  end,  dial  \ 
iatosay,  theillummationof thesmil in tliegloryof  heaven.   Thna,  1 
the  Bii  transitory  illuminations  may  be  compared  to  the  siï  day»  J 
of  creation;  so  that  tJie  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Scriptnri 
responds  \a  the  Qrst  creation,  whicti  n-as  tlist  □[  physical  li^bt; 
and  so  on  for  the  othera,  in  the  order  timt  has  been  indicated.^ 
And,  aa  the  Ave  successive  creations  were  related  to  the  first,  s 
is  all  knowledge  uo-ordina  tod  to  that  of  Holy  Writ,  is  thorestimmadj 
lip  and  perfected,  and  thus  Hdvances  to  its  end  in  the  eternal  S-  \ 
lumination.     Hence,  all  liiiniian  sciences  ought  to  collTergeto 
the  aâence  containeil  in  the  Scriptures,  especially  vrhen  tlie  lattOT^ 
is  interpreted  in  its  hi^thcst  sense  ;  for  it  is  by  this  mea 
onr  lights  will  retatii  to  Rwl,  from  whom  they  desoBuded  to  lUb  j 
Then  the  eirole  now  begun  will  he  clored,  the  sacred  nuiobor  irill  J 
be  filled  up^  and  the  divinely  instituted  order  will  be  realized  bf  ■ 
the  completion  of  its  harmoiiiiiiis  proportions. 


In  the  Thirteenth  Century. 


Existence  and  Attributes  of  God.— Unity  of  Essence 

Trinity  of  Persona  — St.  Bonaventura,  "  Itinerarium 

Mentis  ad  Deum,"  c  t.  and  vii. 


r.oa 


ifests  Uiiiiaelf  i 
rke  wliicli  liis  creative 
by  His  image,  wliicli  ia 
p  ;  above  113.  by  tlie  ligli 


laidi.  (if  II 


,  by-  t1.B 


1  tliree  ways  ;  ■ 

action  has  loft  in  ilio  worlil; 

reflectfld  in  tlio  depths  of  Imu 

with  which  Ucillumiries  the  superior 


region  of  the  soul.  Those  who  contemplate  Him  io  the  Srst  of 
UiQse  maDiîes  ta  tiens,  stop  in  the  vestibule  of  the  tabenincle; 
tliosp  who  rise  to  the  Hecond  have  entered  into  the  aanctiiary  ; 
iind  those  who  reach  the  third  have  penetrated  into  Uie  Holy  of 
[lolies,  where  resta  the  ark  o£  the  ooveuant,  shadowed  by  tlio 
wings  of  two  cherubim.  And  the  two  cherubim  in  turn  figure 
tlio  two  points  of  view  wfiouca  llio  invisible  mysteries  of  tho 
Divinity  may  be  cont^ni plated,  namely,  the  unity  of  esaetico  Bind 
llie  plurality  of  persons;  the  first  susceptible  of  being  conchided 
from  tlio  rory  idc*  of  Being  ;  and  t!io  last,  from  the  very  idea  of 


'  This  1»  the  way  In  which  the  holy  flwinr.  In  i-haptera  EI.  and  IV.  of  tbo 

Sniiwn.  whether  In  nature  or  fn  dumanlty  :  "  Materia!  things,  nmBliierpd 
In  general,  are  subject  to  three  cnmllUona,  weight,  number,  and  measure: 
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And  tirst,  in  considering  tlie  unit;  ai  OBsence,  wo  must  I 
note  that  the  idea  of  Being  bears  wirïi  it  the  iucotitcstnblc  (t 
tilde  at  it»  own  reiilily.  For  Being  Bicludes  the  prcaenoe  of  ni 
fieràff,  as  notliin(i;neEs  iinplica  the  absolute  lack  of  oil 
us  nolbingncss  i>i  no  souse  partakes  of  existence  nor  ot  its  r 
ditioue,  80  Being  cannot  haveanjitliitigmcoiiiinon  withuot'lNiiig 
either  actually  or  potenllullj-,  either  In  the  order  o(  ob^ 
irulhs  or  in  tlie  arbitrary  order  of  oiirjudgmenlB:  it 
lo  suppose  that  Being  ia  not.  Now  notliingaeaa,  which 
tlie  negation  of  esiatonee,  can  only  be  conceived  by  meal» 
istence;  and  this  latter,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  conceived 
utherwitie  than  by  means  of  itself.  In  fact,  everything  ia  con- 
ceiïed,  either  as  not  being,  or  as  being  possible  or  actual.  It 
ihcii  not-being  can  only  be  conceived  through  Being,  and  Being 


lliey  eibllilt  UieraseWf»  uniler  the  Bireefold  aspect  of  mode,  kloil,  awl 
iirrfer.  In  them,  anally,  we  dlscoyer  subslBo™,  lorce,  and  aollon.  whenco 
we  may  ascend  an  \tj  Inntwortiiy  fuotprlnla  lo  creative  Puwer.  Wl^om, 
and  Qoddneaa. ,  ■ . 

"  F^nler  iDlo  ; oitr  nvn  iDlerJor.  tmd  eee  bow  ruur  soul  mnuot  rernl» 
Irotii  lovinK  itself  n-[tJ)  eitreme  ardor.  And  yel  It  would  nnt  lote  "aelf 
It  it  did  not  know  llxell  :  it  coulil  not  know  ll«elf  If  u  had  no  niemi)ry  of 
llseK  ;  (or  the  inlellef t  grasps  unly  idoaa  reprosonlrd  by  the  nieiriory.  . . . 
There  are  then  In  your  soul  Ihree  iKiwem  wherein  you  may  brbold  reflect- 
*d  aa  In  B  nilmir,  tlie  Imige  of  tbo  Divlnltir." 
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in  potcntialitf  onlj  through  Being  id  act,  Boing  in  act  ia  Llie  fiXA 
i<leu.  which  eoCerB  the  mind.  BhI  tlie  object  of  Uus  first  idea  is 
iioL  particular  Being,  wliich  ib  limited  iti  ita  development,  aud 
which  in  Qi!s  respect  remaioa  in  a  einte  of  potentiality;  neither 
is  it  rtbatroct  general  Being,  which  has  no  TDritallle  reality  :  it 
miiat  then  bo  the  Diviiie  Being.  Here  we  may  pause  to  wonder  at 
the  blindiLaaa  of  the  intellect,  which  lailH  to  perceive  the  Absoline 
Beiiii.',  even  when  it  knows  Him  before  all  other  things,  and  witli- 
o\it  Him  iKiiild  have  known  none  of  them  ;  like  to  the  eye,  which, 
Hgreeably  taken  by  the  shades  of  colors,  seems  not  to  fee  tiii! 
light  by  which  it  liaa  been  enabled  to  discern  them.  . . . 

If,  then,  Absolute  BeîDg  can  be  perceived  only  by  nieiina  uf  it- 
self, it  does  not  emanate  from  any  otlier.  It  is  the  first  of  all. 
If  it  exdndes  notliingness,  toiiohing  upon  it  in  no  point,  it  bas 
neither  beginning  noi'  end  ;  il  is  eternal.  If  it  includes  within  it- 
self no  other  element  than  Being,  it  is  without  composition,  that 
is  to  say,  entirely  simple.  It  has  not  the  character  of  inert  power, 
because  inert  power  in  a  certain  manner  partakes  of  notliingness  : 
it  is  llien  always  in  action.  It  admits  of  no  defect,  and  con- 
sequently supposes  Huprome  perfection.  And  as  it  contains  no 
principle  of  divisibility,  we  can  say  tliat  it  is  abaolutely  one 
Thus,  the  Absolute  Being  is  at  ones  the  first  of  idl,  eternal, 
entirely  simple,  always  in  action,  supremely  perfect,  and  of  in- 
divisible unity.     And  tlieae  divers  nttributOH  are  so  certam  that 
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one  of  Ihem  ia  neceBBarilj-  bound  to  ilioso  wliicli  prepede  and  tbod 
which  follovc  ;  so  thiit  tlio  intelligence,  when  con lem plating  Qini 
feels  as  though  environed  hj  ii^hi  from  henren.     Bii 
that  which  U  to  cuuiploio  its  ninazemetit  and  fairl;  ravish  1 
This  is,  Ihut  the  Ahsoliite  Being  appears  to  it  as  also  the  last  { 
all,  ae  supremely  present,  ns  infinite,  immutable,  immsiue,  u 
veraal.     It  ia  the  last  bocause  it  is  the  lir^t:  for  the 
ings  mnet  necesauril}'  Imva  created  for  Himsolf  ail  tlio  othel^fl 
He  has  become  their  end,  as  He  was  their  beginning  ;  Alpha  b 
comes  Omegu.     He  never  ceases  to  be  present,  because  He  li 
eternal.    In  fact,  the   Eternal  cannot   be  enclosed  within   t 
limits  of  tinno;  He  caitnol  occupy  successively  the  divers  in  ter?! 
of  durution  :  for  Him  then  there  is  ticithor  past  nor  future,  but  i 
continual  present.     He  is  infinite  because  He  is  simple.     In  fM%I 
where  the  essence  is  most  siuipli>,  there  also  ia  Uie  fore 
intense  ;  and  the  more  intense  the  force,  Ibe  more  does 
approach  the  inllnilE.     Ho  is  immul«blo,  because  He  ia  alwafsl 
notion  :  Being  in  action  is  nothing  other  tlian  Pure  or  Abudta 
Act;  now,  Absolute  Act  can  ncfinire  nothing  new,  can  lose  no^ 
ingof  tbftt  which  is  in  it:  conscjuenlly  it  can iindorgoiK 
it  is  immutable.     He  is  immense,  because  He  is  perfect;  it  Hgfl 
perfect,  wo  can  conceive  nothing  in  which  He  does  n 
Eicplleney  In  nmgnitnde  is  wlmt  we  name  imniensity.     He  is 
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versai  because  He  ia  one  ;  for  Oiiitj  ie  liie  [irinial  element  of  uil 
mil  1  tip! ici t J.  Such  Uoitr  ia  the  cniiee,  ofBcient,  ezemiilar,  flunl,  of 
all  tilings:  tbe  Being  of  whom  wb  apeak  ia  then  univerani,  not  aa 
the  eSEience  of  hU  tliut  exists,  tint  aa  llie  principle,  tho  auBicient 
reaaon,  tiie  beiieflotnt  aiitlior  of  all  caseiiccs. 

It  is  time  lo  paaa  on  to  the  second  consideration,  the  trinity  of 
peraona,  which  must  bo  coDcludeiJ  from  the  vorr  ideu  of  good, 
The  Absolute  Being  ia  intlnitel;  good,  since  He  ia  perfect,  and 
hence  nothing  could  bo  belter.  And,  reciprocnllj',  we  cannot  aiip- 
poae  that  tba  infloitel;  good  Being  does  not  exist,  since  it  ia  bot- 
ter to  exist  than  not  to  exist.  Now,  we  cannot  contemplulu  Ilim 
in  the  plecitude  of  His  eiistence  without  coming  to  perceive  tlial 
He  is  triut;eBS  He  isuuo.  The  Supreme  Good  must  in  fuct  be  su- 
premely commuiiicBtire.  Gut  there  could  be  ou  Uia  part  uo  su- 
preme comma nication  it  Ho  did  not  cummunicato  His  entire  aub- 
Hlanco  to  Him  into  whom  He  flows  over.  Tlie  communication 
must  be  substantial  and  poraoiial,  auliutl  and  interior,  natural  anil 
volnnlary,  free  ftud  necessary,  iuocBaanl  and  complftc.  Sm-h, 
however,  is  not  that  which  i«  BCComplislii'd  in  creation:  for  it  w 
enclosed  in  time  and  in  space,  which  are  no  more  Oian  a  point  in 
présence  of  the  illituitable  and  over-rtiirlng  Ruodness.  There 
muat  then  be  from  all  eternity,  in  the  vary  boaom  of  the  Sovereign 
Hood,  a  production,  con  substantial,  as  is  that  operated  lij  way  of 
generation  and  procession;  whence  resMlta  the  equality'  of  the 
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pËn^iiiis  pro'luued.  Thu  EUrual  I'riuclple,  eternally  acting,  be-  J 
jtets  H  Prind  pie  equal  to  Uimsclf,  and  from  iheHoTwc  pniceeâH»  I 
Tliird  \  uiid  thtiae  Three  are  the  Futher,  the  Son,  and  die  Hfdjr'l 
Spirit  This  is  iiecoBBary  to  the  reiiliBalion  (A  tliat  ei 
fpnli  of  Himself,  :<□  esgentiul  perfection  without  whitdl  the;! 
Sovereign  Goad  would  not  exist  Thus,  in  the  o 
u(  tho  Supreme  tioodn^a,  which  :s  endless  Act,  the  limitlesa  e 
pimaion  oi  a  loïo  at  once  volimtarj'  and  necessary — - 
ides  of  that  Good  eBsentiall)-  com  mue  I  call  ve,  nre  found  tbe  prei 
Ises  wbeiii*  we  may  elicit  the  dogtdn  of  the  Trinity.' 

IV.  Man. 

1.  Nature  of  the  Soul.  — St.   Bonaventura, 
"  Breviloquium." 

The  laidiiiig  of  theology  in  thia  regard  umy  be  Bunitiied  u 

ill  n  ivv<  i\i)rd3.     The  soul  of  man  is  a  form,  eiisting.  living,  i. 

'  In  this  Imsment,  which  tenotBlren  asuilemonstrBtlon<butasa]ial 
Drollnn  nf  the  Chrlstlun  doKma,  Ibe  holy  doctor  guma  up,  bi 
velojilng  them,  the  proota  Kuttered  throueh  Uie  writings  of  the  FxtheiSi  J 
We  muac  not  then  be  anrprlsed  that  he  itnei  not  show  wh;  the  dlTlnsH 
rommunlrBtioDBtupa  with  the  Holy  Spirit.    Tbeologlaua  adduce  k 
TBiiaons  for  this,  one  o(  whicli  la,  that  Power,  Intelligence,  and  Ixiït 
BtltuW  in  tliplr  irlpiiPlty  the  entire  essence  of  eplrlta  ;  do  ISnl  nothlnir  ei 
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Iclli);;!^!!!,  and  Ime,  b^tiKliit^c.  nut  1'}'  itself,  i^ur  a&  un  emuuBIimi 
fnini  the  inSDitu  essence,  but  by  the  di  tine  upemtlnn,  wliicli  from 
iiiilMiignsas  made  it  puss  imu  being; — Living,  not  witli  u  Tiiiirlal 
lifi!  borrowei]  Irom  Uie  eiierior  world,  but  with  a.  lite  proper  Lo 
itself  Hnd  havjiig  uo  end; — Intelligent,  for  it  conceives  created 
iliiiijis,  mid  Ibt"  Creuior  Uimaelf,  wliuso  imuge  it  bears; — Fri-e, 

lis  will.  ... 

We  come  now  \st  tlic  pbiloaophical  development  of  these  dog 
iiiiLi  The  First  Friticiple,  who  is  sovereignly  happy  nnd  guod, 
dcsirea  through  His  goodneas  to  oonimiioicate  Bia  happiness  to 
all  creatures;  not  tu  those  alone  wboni  He  has  made  spli-itiwd  and 
nearest  to  HtmBelf.  but  ulso  to  those  that  are  sunk  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  matter.  Nob-,  Ho  acts  upon  these  lower  creatores  by 
menns  o£  inEennediariea  which  connect  them  with  the  higher: 
lie  lias  laid  down  for  Ulmself  thia  geneml  order  of  things.  He 
has  then  rendered  capable  of  happiness,  not  only  the  pure  apirilB 
forming  thu  argalic  choirs,  but  hkewiae  spirit  united  to  matter, 
tlmt  is  to  eay.  the  soul  of  man.  And,  os.  the  poasession  of  happi- 
ness ifl  ^-lorioiis  only  when  it  cornea  aa  a  reoomiieiine,  sinco  n^c- 
oinpeiiae  presupposes  merit,  and  &3  tnerit  could  not  ejhist  with- 
out liberty  of  action,  there  liaa  been  given  to  the  sou!  a  liberty 
ivliich  no  ounatmint  can  destroy,  Tn  fact,  the  will  cannot  be 
viohited  by  agureasiana  from  without,  although  by  reason  of  the 
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otfelieitjr,  il  is  rapBtiIe  of 
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hold  on  Hiiii  \iy  ilie  fuuultîcs  at  iu  disposai,  uLd  tli^t  by  Ihe  & 
telleot.  wJiiel],  alter  liavîiig  conceived  tbe  infinite,  will  i 
comprcbend  fluite  Lhings.  It  is  L'iiaraoleriatiu  of  tnie  E 
thaï  il  cannot  be  lost  :  cunaequeutl;,  il.  I'tin  lie  bcetoit'ed  □ 
npon  incorruptible  natures.  That  which  ïa  hnppy  \i 
the  soul  mnsL  thon  live  an  endless  life.  Finnll]-.  since  It  derive 
ita  felicity  from  a.  cause  esternol  to  ilael!,  nnil  yet  is  immortal,  ^ 
\%  dependent  end  variable  in  its  mode  of  bein^,  while  n 
iiicoirupliblein  its  being.  It  follows  that  it  c.ïlsla  iirâther  t 
ilselE,  nor  aa  an  emiitiatian  from  tlie  divine  essence,  for  then  \ 
wuvild  be  uncliangeuble  ;  uor  by  the  ection  nf  the  secouiia^ 
ciiiiseB  ot  the  eiterior  world,  for  then  it  would  bo 
It  ie,  (lien,  t)iraii|;h  the  creative  ifperution  that  it  li 
eiislence.  .  . .  Thus  felicity,  cûiiaidcrad  as  the  siipr 
ihu  soul,  requireH  in  it  the  combination  of  \\\\ 
ftisKi  in  the  definition  projiosod  above.  To  slill  fanluir 
the  first  term,  which  may  porhapa  appear  obsciin-,  wa  m 
that  the  soul  endowed  with  iuimoftalily  may  be  (.epumied  ( 
the  perishable  body  which  it  inhabits;  tbal  if  H  is  called  a 
it  is  by  no  means  an  abstract  conception,  but  a  diatiiicl  reallt^ 
and  that  it  is  united  to  the  body  not  merely  aa  the 
substance,  but  as  llie  motor  to  the  thing  moved. 
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II.  Of  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul  in  General.— St.  Bona- 
ventura,  Ibidem. 

The  soul,  hi  \Vf  union  with  Uip  liotiy,  pi.iistiliites  Hie  whale 
man:  it  mnkoa  him  e:iist;  it  iilso  miikcs  him  live,  feel,  Hiiâ  uiider- 
9land.  We  rany  consequently  recognize  in  tl  b  threefold  jiower, 
vegetative,  aansitiTe,  inlellecliial.  By  its  Tegeliitive  poiver,  it 
présidée  over  generation,  nutrition,  and  growth.  By  it9  aeniti- 
tive  power,  it  i^rsspa  that  which  la  setisiblo,  reCiiins  that  wliich  it 
liaa  (crasped,  combines  what  it  has  retained.  It  grasps  by  laeans 
oEtho  flvD  exterior  Kenses,  which  correspond  to  the  five  elemeota 
of  the  inutcriul  world;  it  retains  by  means  of  the  memory;  it 
comliinea  and  diviiles  by  means  of  the  imagination,  in  which  \a 
found  the  power  of  combining  impreasiana  reeeivoil.  By  in  iii- 
lellectnal  power,  it  discerna  the  trne,  repels  tlie  evil,  iind  tends  to 
the  good,  Tt  diaeerna  the  iriiB  by  the  mtionsl  instinct;  it  repels 
evil  by  tlie  irascible  instinct;  it  tends  to  tlio  good  by  the  cot  1- 
cu]ilBclb1e  iu»'litict. 

But  discemmont  ."iippnaPB  knowledge;  aversion  iind  ajipelile 
ure  affections  :  tlie  soul  will  then  be  by  tnrns  knmeifig  and  affrrihv. 
Now  the  true  may  lie  considered  from  two  pointa  of  view,  either 
aa  true  or  as  gnoii.  The  true  and  the  good  are  eternal  or  tranai- 
tory  ;  hence  the  fncnlly  of  knowing,  which  we  name  intellect  or 
reason,  may  be  anbiiividcii  into  specnliiLive  and  pmetlcal  intellect, 
into  Inferior  and  siipi'rior  reiisnii.      Tlirae  iia'nf>-i  luiiicnii'  nilbfr 
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different  fiinctiDns  Ihun  diatiocl  powers.      Tiie  affeciioua  may  be    , 
inclined  in  the  aami'  direction  \\\  two  dllferent  mannora  :  b;  a 
ural  movement,  or  by  u  delibeFa,te  choice.     TIjia  is  why  the  fac-    ' 
ult;  of  willing  is  divided  Into  nuturaJ  will  and  a   will  of  clJoieK    : 
Aod,  as  free  choice  l'esulla  from  a  âeilberatioii  In  wliict)  discern- 
ment is  exercised,  it  follows  that  free  will  ia  the  comn'.oD  work  ol   J 
the  reaaoii  aiid  the  wilt;  bo  that  it  unites  ia  ilscir  all  the  intel- 
lectual forces  of  man.     St.  AugusUne  has  said  thu  aume  :  "When 
we  apeak  of  free  will,  it  ia  not  a  part  of  the  mu\  which  we  so  dsa- 
ifCnate,  but  indeed  llie  soul  entire." 

Ill,  Memory,   Inte'lect,  and  Will,   Considered  in  Their 

Especia.1  Functions.— St.  Bonaventnra,  "  Itinerar- 

ium  Mentis  ad  Deum,"  cap.  iii. 

I,  The  office  of  memory  is  tii  retain,  that  when  needed  thoyl 
may  be  re-preaeuted,  not  only  ideas  of  actnal,  corporeal,  periatuj 
Bblo  thinfts,  bnt  also  those  of  things  succesaive,  aimpli 
To  bepLi  with,  memory  keeps  for  ua  the  recollections  of  lliep 
the  conceptions  of  the  present,  and  the  previsions  of  the  fiilnm 
Further,  in  it  are  found  tlie  most  inriecomposnble  idfjis,  such  it 
the    elementa   of  discrete  and  eonliounns  quantities,  imily,  t 
point,  tlio  moment,  without  which  it  wculd  be  impossible  ' 
tn  mind  number*,  space,  and  duration,  whieh  arc  eompoBod  a 
thcfie,       FinnUy.  it  presen-es  invariable  the  unvaryicg  a: 
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the  Bcienoes  ;  lor  these  we  cannot  ao  far  forget,  eiuept  in  case  o£ 
iQaauit^,  that  on  hearing  them  propounded,  we  would  not  imme- 
diately  aaseiit,  as  to  trutha  reooguined,  familiar,  and,  so  to  speak, 
uaturaL  We  eiperienee  tliis  when  sBked  to  pronounce  upon  a 
proposition  such  as:  The  whole  of  anything:  is  greater  than  a 
part  of  the  same.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  as  meniorj'  embraces 
tho  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  it  bears  the  image  of  eter- 
nity, which  contains  all  times  in  an  indivisible  present.  In  the 
secoud  place,  sines  it  containaiadecomposable  ideas,  we  must  con- 
elude  that  it  is  not  modified  solely  by  tliematerial  impreasiona  re- 
ceived from  tlie  eirtcrior  world  \  but  UinL  it  has  within  Itself  sim- 
ple forms  which  have  been  impressed  upon  it,  from  on  high,  which 
could  not  enter  bv  tlin  gates  of  llie  senses,  nor  take  on  sensible 
features.  Thirdly,  from  its  fidelity  in  retaining  axioms,  it  results 
that  it  is  aided  by  a  liglit  which  does  not  waver,  and  which  al- 
ways makes  it  see  unvarying  truths  under  an  uucliaiiging  aspect  . . . 
11.  The  function  of  intellect  is  to  comprehend  isolated  terms, 
propositions,  reasonings.  The  Intellect  comprehends  the  mean- 
ing of  terms  when  it  knows  their  respective  definitions.  Now,  the 
definition  of  each  term  is  to  be  made  by  another  term  more  gen- 
eral, which  !u  turn  will  be  defindd  by  a  third  still  more  eitended, 
until  we  reaiih  those  terms  which  are  the  broadest  of  all,  and 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  define  anything.  Thus, 
devoid  of  the  general  idea  of  Being,  wc  could  not  grasp 
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l.lio  licliDitioii  ii£  any  particular  being.  . . .  Bill;  Being  maj  be  con- 
ceived Hs  defective  or  perfect,  relatLve  or  absoliite,  in  potentially 
or  In  net,  trunsitory  or  permoneut,  dcpcndeni  or  free,  Becoodary 
or  primal,  ^mple  or  compound.  . . .  And,  as  defects  are  négative 
terms  perceivable   only  by  lielp  of  llio  enrresponding  poaitivo 
lerms,  the  intellect  could  not  nnfdyze  tlie  idea  of  uny  crented  being, 
di!fcctlTC,  relative,  compound,  transitory,  unless  it  Imd  the  Idea  of   J 
u  being,  complete,  absolute,  simple,  etcmal.  In  wliom  are 
lained  the  reasonH  of  thinga.  ...  Tlie  intellect  cnirprehondapr^   ' 
osilious,  then,  eapeoially  when   it  recognizea  them  »s  certainly    1 
true,  that  is,  when  it  knows  that  it  cannot  err  in  adhering  \t 
thero.    This  infallibility  supposes  that  the  triitli  cannot  be  ofArt 
whfTr,  that  truth  dnoK  not  change  place,  tlmt  it  is  immovable.    Bnt    1 
the  intellect,  itself  subject  to  clialigc,  cannot  bo  assured  of  thil 
purfoct  immutability  except  by  tho  aid  of  nn  unalterable  ligbt   I 
which  beams  forth   tmceasingly,  and  which  cannot  he  a  i 
creatnra  ;  which  consequently  must  be  that  light  which  enllghtonil 
every  man  coming  into  this  wnrld,  the  Divine  Word.     Finally, 
the  iiLtellect  is  sure  that  it  oompreliends  a  reasoning,  when  it  aeoa  ■ 
the  conclusion  result  necessarily  from  t)ic  premises.     Now  the 
neeesaitf  of  the  conclusion  romains  the  some,  wliotlior  the  prom- 
ises rest  upon  facta  necesaary  or  contingeut,  real  or  merely  pOB-   ( 
sible.     "If  the  man  runs,  he  moves,"    The  consequence  does  no 
be  true,  evrn  if  the  man  docs  not  run,  nr  if  indeod  bon< 
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longer  esists.  Tbua  logiml  neiieaaity  does  not  depend  upon  tlic 
real  Hud  material  existence  of  tilings  in  nature;  ueilher  does  it 
depend  upon  tlieir  iiuaginsry  existence  in  liuman  thought  :  but  it 
rer\uirea  their  ideal  existence  Id  the  otemiil  excmplsra  aosording  to 
which  the  Divine  Artist  laliora,  and  whicii  ara  reflected  in  all  Hia 
ivnrb:8.  Thus,  as  St.  Aiij^ustine  sajg,  the  torch  which  illumines 
our  reasonings  is  kindled  uL  rJie  focus  of  infinite  truth,  whereto 
its  li^ht  lends  ua  iiack.  It  foUowB  that  tlie  intellect  is  m  relation 
Milh  infinite  truth;  for,  without  the  assiatance  rcceiTod  from 
that  truth,  it  could  obtain  no  eertitndc  Hence  wo  are  able  to 
tiiirt  the  truth  which  teaclies  us,  it  concupiscences  from  within, 
and  appearances  from  without,  do  not  niterpose  Chemselvea  be- 
tween our  gano  and  the  August  Uoster,  always  present  iu  the 
depths  of  our  aouls. 

IIT,  The  will  iu  its  free  action  passes  successively  through 
three  stages,  whicli  are:  deliberation,  judgment,  and  desire. 
Deliberation  has  for  its  end,  to  examine  which  of  two  objects 
iE)  tlie  better.  But,  of  two  objcotH,  one  can  be  called  the  belter, 
only  by  reason  0/  a  greater  resemblance  to  a  third  which  is  per- 
fectly good  :  moreover,  resemblance  is  appreciated  by  comparison, 
which  in  turn  supposes  some  knowledge  of  the  objects  com' 
pared.  . . .  Hence  the  will  which  is  dehberaling,  takes  as  its  start- 
ing point  an  innate  irieii  of  perfect  Goodness.  Judgment  can  be 
pronounced  only  in  .itcordaute  witli  u  law.     But  one  cannot  oonK- 
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D  the  text  of  & 


dently  judge  atconiiiig  t 
ready  sure  of  tlie  justice  of  its  provisions;  oUierwiso.  it  would  be 
necesaarj  to  suspend  judgment,  and  Srst  judge  the  law  itself. 
Now,  tliB  80ul  is  its  owu  judge.  Hence  tlia  law  according  to 
whidi  it  muat  judge,  and  which  is  not  to  be  judged  by  it, — that 
law  which  ia  in  it,  is  yet  distinct  from  it,  and  comes  to  it  fram  on 
high.  And  as  nothing  U  higher  tlmn  the  soul,  M  not  He  whose' 
worlî  the  soul  ifl,  we  may  conclude  that  the  will,  in  the  moment 
of  judging,  takes  aa  its  )ioi»(  d'apjiui"  the  Divine  Law.  FinaJly, 
desire  is  proportioned  to  tlie  attraction  exercised  by  tlie  thing  de- 
sired Ofallthings  that  which  exerts  the  mostlivclyattrActionia 
felicity  and  teheitv  can  be  acquired  only  by  the  accomplish  ment 
of  our  last  end  thatii  by  the  posaession  of  the  Sovereign  Good. 
Desire  then,  lends  necesBarily  toward  the  Sovereign  Good,  or  at 
least  toivard  "liatiitr  IS  rdpited  to  il  by    soniH  annlogy,    toward 

IV.  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Phrsical  'and  the  Moral— 
"  Compendiuni  Theologica  Veritatis,"  lib,  II.,  cap. 

The  disposition  of  the  parw,  the  sum  total  of  which  constilules 


L9  bad  tbe  honor  of  Ireins  altrCbiitef)  In  turn  to  the  molt 
-3  nl  the  Scbcwl  :  Albert  tbe  Great.  8(,  Tbomai  Aquln». 
»  Sullun,  Hugh  ot  Stiasburg  (se*  the  flteloii-i'  lAVfriArt  d«.ta 
n,  t.  ÏH.).  Tbe  opinion  whiph  hold»  St.  Bonavealura  lo  ho  ila  la- 
bor !b  rounded  :  lie  on  tbe  analogy  between  tbe  Ideas  and  eiprcsahma 
it  (he  Comiwndïum  and  those  ol  the  lirf.v^>ypiiam  ;  Sd,  on  ihe  isstimonr 
il  two  old  manuscripts  iu  tbe  Tatlcao  Ubrary, 
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ihp  human  body,  presents  niimerovis  variationB,  whieli,  ekilfiiUj 
inierpret«ii,  seem  to  correapood  to  tlie  diver»  dispositions  ai  tijt 
soul  ...  Our  masters  in  this  art  of  iaterpretntion  are  Âristotlu, 
.^vicenna,  Constanlme,  Poleman,  Loxua,  Falemotius.  We  aliull 
follow  in  their  tracks. 

To  begin  with  the  compleiions,  we  moat  perceive  lliat  melan- 
choly com  pies  iona  bear  tie  imprew  of  sadness  and  gravity;  ilic 
contrary  qualities  pertain  to  the  sanguine  ;  the  bilioiia  ahnw 
themselves  inclined  to  anger  ;  the  phlegmatic,  to  sleopineaa  ami 
Filotli.  Sex  doea  not  fail  t{>  eiercisc  h  powerful  influence:  men 
ar^  impetitoua  in  their  movements,  friendly  to  Intellectual  labors, 
and  at«adfaat  in  presence  of  danger.  Women  are  timid  and 
compassionate. 

The  bigness  of  the  head,  when  disproportioned,  ia  ordinarily 
an  indication  of  stupidity;  its  extreme  atnallnesa  betruja  want 
of  judgment  and  of  memory.  A  flat  head,  depressed  on  the  liip, 
bespeaks  a  lack  of  solf-rcstraint  in  mind  and  heart;  elongated 
and  siiaped  like  a  hammer,  it  lias  all  the  marks  of  foresight  an<l 
circumspection,  A  narrow  forehead  bespeaks  an  indocile  intelH- 
i:ence  and  bestial  appolites  ;  too  broad,  it  wauld  indicate  but  a 
small  share  of  dlsceranient ...  If  it  ia  aquare  and  of  good  pro- 
portions, it  ia  stamped  with  the  seal  of  wiadom,  perhapa  of  gen- 

Byes  blue  and  bright  eiprsss   bolduosa  and  vigilan 
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and  wavering  discloao  tlio  bablt  of  strong  drink    , 
es.     Those  wliich  are  blact,  without  ftdmiiture   j 
of  any  other  shade,  point  to  a  weak  and  ungenerous  nature. . .  . 
Such  an  are  small,  red,  and  protrudiog,  ordinarily  occomp&n^  a 
body  without  «ddress  nnd  an  uiibridlod  tongue.     But  when  the   | 
glanco  is  piercing,  although  voiled  by  a  slight  humidi^,  it  ar 
nouncea  veracity  in  apeeoh,  prudence  in  counsel,  promptitude  ii 
action.  ...  A  well-cut  mouth,   closed  by   thin  lips,  the   upper  I 
slightly  projecting  beyond  the  lower,  eipreasea  noble  and  o 
ageous  Bentiments.     A  euiall  nioutli,  w'vCa.  thin  edges  proasad  to-  I 
gather  to  restrain  their  inoTemEnt,  manifests  cunning,  the  habit-  j 
ual  resource  of  wealtnesa.     Half-open   and   hanging  lips  ai 
aympLora  of  inertia  and  incapacity.     This  observation  may  b« 
pentcd  upon  the  oiamination  of  various  animals. 

Short  and  delicate  hands  betoken  onorgy  and  skill  Lonj^J 
hooked  Qogera  denote  intempérance  at  luble  and  in  wordl.  . .  !% 
Uen  who  walk  with  long  strides  are  almost  tilwaya  endowed  villi 
•\  lofty  character  and  indefatigable  activity.  Those  whom  mif 
soe  hurrying  their  stapa.  bent  forward  and  carrying  their  hWda^ 
low,  wear  the  certain  ap))earancea  of  avarice,  wiliness,  and  timid' 
ity. 

In  general,  when  all  the  parts  of  the  body  keep  their  uatnrnl   I 
proportions,  and   there  reigns  among  thpm  a   perfect   harmofiy 
of  shape,  si!-.e,  color,  position,  and  movement,  it  Is  allowatde  I 
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presume  a  no  less  happy  disposition  of  tlie  riiuriil  faciillies;  and 
reciprocally,  tbo  iliaproportloa  of  tbs  members  rOHiJily  permils  ua 
Ui  suspecta  HÎmiW  disorder  in  tbe  Inlellecl  und  U]e  will.  We 
migbl  even  say  witb  Plato,  tJiat  our  tenliirea  often  wcnr  u  resem- 
bbiiice  to  some  animal  wliose  ways  are  reproduced  in  our  cop- 
duct.  .. .  But  wo  iniiat  abOïB  all  remember  UmL  these  eilernal 
Forms  do  not  set  tliemark  of  necessity  upon  tJie  internal  clinruclerH 
OHTcapondiug  to  tbem j  itis  not  in  tlieir  powec  to  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  soul  of  which  ibcy  indicate  the  tendeocica.  More- 
over, the  value  of  these  hidicationi  la  only  conjectural,  and  aome- 
o  tliat  in  this  uiatter  ilicre  wonld  be  temerity 
in  mnking  a'preclpitatc  Jnd^mont,  For  the  Iniilci 
found  to  be  tbe  result  of  accident  ;  and,  evan  if  it  ba  the  work 
inclination  wliich  it  represents  may  yield  to  the 
nscendency  of  a  contrary  habit,  ur  may  correct  itself  under  the 
moderfitInK  n 
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dency  of  reason?— 2,  What  ib  che  end  ot  Law  V— 3.  What  is  its 

origin  7 — *.  What  ought  lo  be  its  promulgation  ? 

which  indiiCM  on  to  act  or  wliicli  datera  iia  trom  acting.    In 
r^t,  it  is  calied  Law  {Lex.  lin'ire)   beawae  it  binds,  obliging  Dl 
to  a  doteruiiuHtion  nliicii  it  renders  uccessiiri'.     Now,  tha  rule 
and  menaiirn   of   Iminan   actions   is  reason,  whic]i  m  also  their 
first  principle,  since  it  belongs   to   reason   lo   direct   the  effort 
toward   tlis  end  in  view  ;  and  tiie  consideration  of  the  end  to  be 
attained  ia  precis(>1y,  as  Aristotle  tells  us,  Che  first  principle  of  ac- 
tion.    But,  in  every  order  of  things,  that  wliieh  is.  principle 
nlao  nile  and  moaaure:  thus  nidtj  measures  numbers;  and  thus   i 
the  motion  oE  the  heavens  mlea  the  motion  of  this  nether  world,  j 
Wb  may  tiien  conclude  tlmt  Law  is  it  dependency  of  reason. 

2.   ka  reason  is  the  principle  of  human  actions,  so  agiju  {a 
reason  itself  should  there  be  found  an  idea  which  will  in  its  turn 
be  the  principle  of  our  other  ideas,  and  on  which  the  Law  will, 
in  a  more  absolute  manner,  depend.     Now,  the  idea  which  pro-  " 
sides  over  all  our  operation.'!,  which  governa  and  directs  all  I 
decisions  of  practical  life,  is  the  idea  oF  a  last  end.     But  the  I 
end  of  human  existence  is  tclir^ity  or  linppiness.     The  Law  muit    , 


tba  pbllosujihyor  Law  pverlrnwfl 
will  he  acmpiilnuqly  Indicated  :  the 
iLc  nnabrianed  teit. 
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tbcD  tend  to  realize  the  conditiane  of  happiness  A);a!c,  if  tho 
imperfect  is  to  be  Bubordinat^  to  tlie  perfect,  and  tlie  part  to  the 
n-hule  I  if  tho  LBoluied  man  is  otilj  a  [lart  of  socie^,  aodet;  beiug 
lliB  perfect  whole,  the  proper  tusk  o\  the  Law  will  be  to  realize 
the  conditions  of  the  common  feliciij-.  And  it  is  precisely  in 
this  aenae  tlint  Aristotle,  in  the  lifth  book  of  bis  ethics,  proclaims 
just  and  commendablo  nil  institutions  which  produce  or  preserve 
Imppioeas  amid  political  relations.  . . .  Coiiaeqiieiitlj',  the  gen- 
oral  good  is  the  supreme  end  \a  which  all  laws  are  ueceasaril;  co- 
ordinated. 

3.  But,  while  recognizing  ttiat  the  destination  of  the  Law  is  to 
procure  the  geueral  good,  we  must  uIbo  admit  that  the  care  of  in- 
suring this  destination  belongs  to  the  muo}-,  or  to  him  who  holds 
the  place  of  (be  many.  The  laws  will  thus  be  the  work  of  the 
whole  people,  iir  of  the  piibliu  person  charged  with  the  interests 
(if  the  people,  for  always  !ind  everywhere  the  cliarge  of  disi"'."- 
\a%  all  things  with  a  view  to  accomplishing  tlie  general  end,  failx 
upon  the  one  who  is  therein  espooially,  immediately,  aud  entireli 
interested. 

4.  k.A  has  been  said,  the  Law  is  imposed  by  way  of  ii  rule  iiuil 
a  measure:  now,  rule  and  measure  are  laid  down  bj  npiilyint: 
them  to  ilio  objects  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  iJiom.  neuec, 
to  obtain  the  obligulory  force  which  eharacteriïe.s  it,  llie  Law 
muat  be  applied  to  those  whom  it  ia  to  govern.     But  this   appli- 
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cation,  Uiia  Srat  effort  ol  the  Law  iipun  minds,  is  brought  about  I 
bj  mahitig  it  known  Lo  all  bj  means  of  proniiili^atlOD.     It  follows   I 
that  promulgatiou  is  ncLvsaiiry  to  glie  force  tn  Law.     Tbua,  from 
tlie  iour  preceding  cooairje rations,  we  ma;  dediico  a  Bfltiafsctoiy    ' 
Uefinition,  and  aay  flnall      TLe  Law  s  a  rational  ordinance,  tend- 
ing: to  tho  common  goo<l    cmn  ut  n|t  from  Lim  vim  is  charged 
ivitli  ilio  iiitfreats  of  tl  t  d  protniilgnted  bj-  Ma 


e  Elernal  Law;— 2.  The  1 
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We  aliuU  conaidor  succeBsivolj  : 
Natural  Law  ; — 3.  Human  Laws. 

1.  Law,  as  proved  above,  is  tho  expreasion  of  the  practical 
reason  in  the  thought  of  the  aovercign  who  govemx  u  complets 
^lociety.  'S'>'n,  lupposiug  tlial  ttie  world  is  ruled  by  the  coimseU  1 
of  Providence,  a  proposition  wliose  truth  liiU  claewbere  beea  | 
BufBciently  established,  it  is  evident  that  tiie  Divine  Keason  J 
govrms  the  great  society  of  the  univerae.  Cousequentl]',  Qv  \ 
ucononiy  of  the  government  of  things,  such  as  it  exisU  in  Go^  I 


'  "  Kationla  ordinalio  ad  twnuni  conunnne  ab  eo  qui  ci 
itlahttletpromQlgBla,"     Rnlin,  Oirflnoffo.  two  weigbty  word»  oi 
le  iHDgKBse  of  the  Sc^bnal  to  deslgnatu  llie  Law.  wlilch  words  admiraU;   | 
't  rerOi  111  dual  ehamiter,  Intellmtual  and  moral.    Wt  have  kfpt  (be 
liter  in  oar  modem  word  itnllimncf  ;  the  Brat  ùaa  been  iirtserved  In  the 
allan  r<i^mi%. 
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the  Sovereigu  of  tho  iiulvûrso,  lins  trtily  tJ^f  cliiiritcler  uf  a  Ihw. 
And,  HS  tlie  conceptionB  of  the  Divine  Keaaon  lire  not  aubordi- 
nnted  to  the  siicceaaion  ol  time,  but  enjoy  an  Inimutubtc  eternity, 
ita  is  writtoQ  In  the  Book  of  ProTerba,  it  foilowij  tliït  Uiia  Law  I» 
to  ba  called  Eternal. 

1.  If  the  Law  iH  rule  and  mea^iire,  it  can  be  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  him  who  imposes  it,  or  from  the  standpoint  of 
him  who  is  subject  toit;  fora  thing  cunnoCbe  ruled  and  measured, 
without  in  some  w-uj  partaking  of  the  messiiro  and  rule.  If, 
then,  all  thnt  is  subject  to  Divitie  Pravidcuco  is  nded  and  measured 
by  the  eternal  law,  it  is  evident  that  all  beings  in  aome  manner 
participate  in  Ibis  supreme  law  ;  that  is  to  say,'  they  receive  from 
Its  application  a  natural  impulsion  toward  the  acta  which  are 
proper  to  them,  toward  the  ends  assigned  them.  But,  amonji;  all 
creatures,  the  rational  creature  is  subjected  to  Providence  in  ao 
much  tliG  more  excellent  a  fashion  tliat  it  co-operates  m  the 
work  of  Providence  by  providing  tor  itself  and  for  others.  It. 
then,  is  admitted  to  d  more  abundant  participation  in  the  eternal 
reason,  which  impresses  upon  it  a  continual  tendency  toward  its 
true  destiny;  this  participation  of  the  rational  creature  in  the 
eternal  law  is  called  the  Katural  Law. 

3.  We  have  often  repeated  that  the  Law  ia  the  expression  of 
the  practical  reasons  now  Llie  pracUcal  reason  and  the  specula- 
tive reason  tuUon  nearly  the  same  path  in  their  developments. 
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Both  always  descend  fram  £irinciplB3  to  touti lisions.    As,  then,  J 
tlie  specidatire  reason  hits  some  indomoustmble  principles  nBtui«I->  ■ 
1j'  known,  and  as  it  draws  from  Iliem  coiipl usions  in  i, 
(H^icni'es  of  nliir^ii  tlie  Itnowlnl^e  is  iint  given  by  nati 
lalKirioiislj  KCiiiiinid  lu-  study  ;   un,  likowise,  the  precepts  of  tlM    | 
riiitliml  law  are  so  many  ^sneml  principle)^,  evident  of  tliemadvea,  1 
whenco  tlie  practical  reason  is  to  evolve  ]Hirticu!ar  ordjntuiae&l 
Tliese  ordinances,  beln|{  the  work  of  tlio  liiiiiiuti  tnirid,  are  to  bel 
radled   Human  Laws,  provided   tbey   unite  in   theraselveB  tba  | 
clini'ftcters  ol  which  the  combinnlion  oonstitiitea  law.    This  ii 
why  Cioero,  in  his  work  nn  Rhetorio.  «els  forth  that  Ll 
origin  in  nature;  tlist  inier.  eeroiin  oliserviinces  determined  \ij\ 
rwaon  were  introdnced  into  custom  ;  and  that  finally,  the  !0-l 
stitnlions  founded  on  nature  unci  testrd  by  cnstom,  v 
tioned  by  the  terror  of  the  Iuw9,  and  ciinsocrated  by  religion. 
3.  Of  the  Etbunal  Law.— Qu.est.  93. 

It  ia  asked:    1st.  What  is  thn   Kternul   I.jiw  in   itself?— S(LJ 
Whether  all  temporal  laws  miii4t  bo  derived  Froiii  it? 

1,  As  the  artist  bears  in  his  intellect  tlie  plan  of  the  wwta'fl 
which  will  issiiafrom  his  hands,  ao-io  the  intJillect  of  him  1 
governs,  aught  to  be  laid  down  in  advance  the  order  that  tl 
will  aatablish  in  r^^rd  l«  the  people  entrusted  to  his  c 


preoonoeived  plan  of  works  of  ai 
d  order  (if  the  governii 


:tof> 


d  rule  or  model ,  the  pi 
)ciatj  tflkea  the  ntune  ùf^ 
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tim  artist  is 


,  Now  God,  tlio  Cteatùr  o 


iill  Ihiui 


I  lljtim  wlial 


0  hÎB  works;  moreover,  He  g»venia,  iind  to  boilib 
extent  ilirectB  IhBm  mall  their  motions  utid  all  lliciracK  Honro. 
the  design  of  the  Divine  Wiadoni.  in  ao  far  as  il  \\3^  presidfil 
ovor  tLo  rormution  of  cr^utiires,  tukes  tli?  aamQ  of  niiidol,  >if 
type,  or  idea  ;  in  ao  far  as  it  determines  tlie  alriviiig  of  l>ftli(r-' 
Inward  the  accomplisbment  of  their  destiny,  It  takes  tho  naine 
of  law;  whence  it  followB  that  the  Elemftl  Iflw  is  simply  the 
order  aeeording  to  wbidi  the  Divine  Wiadniti  envioea  all  the 
forces  of  creation  to  move. 

2.  Law  IB  order  in  movement  ;  now,  in  a  Feries  n£  co-ord  inn  toil 
movements,  tlie  power  of  the  second  motor  must  be  derived  from 
the  power  of  the  Qrsl,  for  iho  second  motor  enlers  on  ila  func- 
tions only  inaBmnch  aa  it  is  itself  moved.  This  la  why  In  every 
hierarchy  llie  economy  of  the  governmedl  ia  trananiitteil  from 
Uie  sovereign  power  to  the  secondary  powers;  and,  as  in  works 
of  urt,  the  idea  to  be  realized  descenda  from  tJie  artist  who 
directs  the  works  to  the  workmen  who  execute  them,  bo  tiie  or- 
der to  be  followed  in  the  reJationa  of  civil  life  deseeiids  from  tlic 
king  to  the  ioforior  iniigistralcs.  If,  Chen,  the  -Btcrua]  Law  \f 
tlie  economy  of  nniversal  govemment  in  iJie  thought  of  God,  in 
whom  the  supreme  power  reaidea.  it  ia  the  sourcti  whence  ull 
systems  of  government  directed  by  subalKrn  powers,  whence, 
in  one  word,  all  human  laws,  mnst  descend.  And  this,  in  fact 
is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Angiiatine.  in  Book  11.,  rfc  Liyin  .\rhHrio. 
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4.  Of  the  Natitbai.  Law. — Qu.kst.  94. 

Itia  asked:   Igt.  What  are  the  precepts  of  tbe  Natural  Lavfi 
— 2li  Whether  tbls  Law  is  odo  ana  the  same  for  all  men; 

I.  The  precopts  o(  tUo  Natural  Law  have  lor  the  practical  rea-, 
HOC)  the  atunc  value  that  iademoiistrable  axioma  liiive  for  tlio 
Hpeciilutive  reason:  ttiia  reaulta  from  the  foregoiun;  obaerrationa.  I 
. . .  The  Krat  indeinonntruble  axioni  is  tbla  :  That  wo  i 
nun  and  tlie  aanie  time  afSrm  aud  deny  oneand  the  sami)  ptoposi-<J 
tirin.     Tliia  axiom  reaCa  upon  the  noiiou  of  Selii);,  tlic  ilrU  pre>l 
*K\W*\  to  tlie  mind.  . . .  But,  as  the  notion  of  Being  is  the  firstfl 
wliitflj  presents  itaelf  to  the  speculative  reiiaoD,  no  ilio 
ili>od  istliat  whicli  ol!ers  itself  before  ail  others  to  the  praclicRlJ 
reason.  ...  Tlie  first  [irecept  of  Hienatunl  luwiaihen  ihia:  TIhiS^ 
we  must  procure  good,  aud  iivoid  evil.     A.iiâ  thei'c  are  as  mallj|l 
precepts  in  the  lun  of  nature  us  there  are  cnsca  in   whidt  thu 
practicfil  reason  apotilaneoualy  recognizee  tiio  présence  of  i^yn 
and  of  eviL  . . .  But  if  it  is  tlie  chsmcteristic  of  f^iod  to  be 
niitural  end  of  thinga,  reaion  will  rccog;nlKo  tliis  clmrscler  il 
tlie  olijeeta  toward  wliicli  nature  Inclines  ns.  ...  Ttie  order  o 
tliese  innate  inclination»  will  then  delcmiine  the  nrder  which  ob- 1 
tains  anione  iJie  precepts  of  tlio  natural  law.     There  is  firal  iikj 
man  an  elementary  inclination,  proceeding  from  that  lov.  c 
which  he  has  in  commun  witli  ail  creamrea.     All  creiiiiir 
to  Helf'proaervatiou:  and  conscqiienllj',  the  muaii»  neccsanry  Mfl 
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preserve  life  and  to  keep  (lealh  iiL  11  diatance,  onWr  witiiiu  tlic 
dijiniiiii  of  ilie  na.tund  luw.  In  tUe  suconii  plnce,  man  is  iaclined 
III  nioi'D  complicated  aclicina,  the  distinctive  attributs  of  that  Da- 
Lilre  u'Jiicli  lie  xlmnis  will)  llie  uiiitnuls;  and  tliis  is  wiij  we 
eijiiipriiw  under  tiic  natural  iuw  tlie  union  of  the  se\es  and  tbe 
biiucatiao  of  cliildrea.  ...  Tliirdly,  mun  feels  tiimsel!  called  to 
another  kind  o£  good,  uorrBSponding  to  tlie  superior,  inlelligeni, 
ratiotiul  nature,  possessed  liy  hiin  diatinclivelf .  lie  feels  the 
need  of  knowing  God,  of  living  In  society  ;  and  llie  natural  law 
provides  for  the  salisfactioLi  of  these  requircmcnia,  by  stigmatÏE- 
ing  voluntary  ignorance,  by  reeoin  in  ending  an  innocent  life,  in 
fine,  by  multiplying  wise  preseriplions  wliicli  it  would  take  us 
too  long  here  tc  enumerate. 

2.  The  natural  law  sanctions  all  the  primal  inclinaticins  of  Ln- 
man  nature  ;  but,  among  tlieao  the  one  tlmt  especially  distin- 
|juinhps  and  honors  iis,  is  the  inplinaliou  which  leads  ua  to  take 
reason  aa  the  gnido  of  onr  iictioiis.  Kow.  iti*  iJie  regular  course 
o[  reason  to  go  from  tlio  general  to  the  particular.  However, 
wliilo  llio  spéculative  reason,  occnpying  itself  with  ueceaaary 
faetfl,  infallibly  encoimters  Imtb,  both  in  the  principles  it  lays 
down  and  in  the  conclusions  deduced,  the  practical  reason  is  bua- 
iud  with  human  actions,  which  belong  among  eonlingent  things; 
and,  althougli  it  sUll  partakes  of  metaphysical  necessity  by  its 
genera]  maxiins,  as  soon  as  it  descend.';  to  the  applications,  it  .there 
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&\.\ii  curiUiigojjc.v.  Thus,  ii^  «pcciilalion,  tlie  truUi  is  aluuya  i 
lor  nil,  even  ihmigli  U  be  not  alnaya  eqiiall}'  well  kuuni 
practice,  jualice,  ul  which  llie  geuerol  moiinis  nru  iâenlicnl,  uiv| 
ehaiigaibte,  evident  for  all,  may  waver  and  become  ubnuure  iu 
applicniiuu  of  llieni.  Hence  Uiê  iittCural  law,  if  w  a  stop  at  its.l 
prinoipk'R,  is  cv CI'}' where  the  aimie  hi  itself  and  in  ihe  ideas  v:fy 
firm  of  il;  but  M  «-r  consider  the  particular  rules  «bich  il 
tales  according  lo  the  diiersily  of  eirciilnBlonces,  it  may  Tary  ;3 
it  nin;-  vary  first  m  itself,  by  yieldii.g  lo  nc-w  condilions  WbkJ^ 
modify  Ha  orditiarj  aeveritj*.  then  also  in  the  ideas  com 
iL  according  as  tlie  reuBon  pcnniig  itself  to  be  more  or  lees  diioB 
Inrlied  by  the  paBSlona.  by  perverted  habits,  or  by  an  untowartfl 
disposition  of  the  organs.  It  is  easy  to  cite  examples:  tlie  law  \ 
which  prescribes  tlie  restitution  of  a  dt^posit,  nndergoes  ri 
lion  in  case  the  depositor  should  rcdnlni  iiis  iriiiaure  to  roalce  > 
criminal  uao  of  il.  The  law  forbiddiiig  tlieft  knows  no  e: 
I  lilt,  by  oerlaia  nations.  It  lias  not  been  recognized  :  the  Oermtm^^ 
according  to  Cicsiir,  did  not  regard  us  cnlpiible  llie  abstraclioi}' I 
of  tbe  property  of  others. 

5.  Or  IIuMAN  Laws, — Ouj:st.  96-97. 

We  shall  discuss  successively  :   Ittt.  Their  UUlily  ;  — : 
Aiitiinrity;— 3d.  Their  Mutability. 

I.  Man  has  received  from  nature  a  happy  iijiliiude  for  virtue}  I 
but  he  is  not  able  to  attain  lu  the  perfection  uf  ^i^tne  otherwiMS 
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1  by  subjoctmg  hiiuself  to  a,  iliscipUuo.  It  is  with  moral 
needs  as  it  is  wilh  plijBicol  neceBBJtiea;  ha  can  satisfy  ttieseonly 
by  Dhliiiing  liimself  to  rofculiir  liibor,  of  wiiicli  he  posseases  the 
instruments,  to  wit,  intelligence  and  hands;  whereas  the  animals 
Sad  without  calculntion  and  without  trouble,  foi>d  around  them 
and  elothing  upon  tbana.  Now,  wo  coulii  scarcely  eipecl  man  to 
be  sufBcient  to  himself  \a  the  exercise  of  this  benefloenl  disci- 
pline ;  for  its  chief  object  is  to  withdraw  him  from  the  illicit  en- 
joymenls  toward  which  be  feels  himself  attracted,  especially 
during  yontli,  that  is,  at  the  age  when  correction  ia  the  most  ef- 
tlcacioua  and  direction  tlte  moat  lasting.  He  must  then  receire 
from  others  that  discipline  which  alone  leads  to  virtue,  for 
those  whom  a  suitable  disposition,  a  wise  babii,  or  better  still, 
divine  grace,  readily  inclines  to  good,  the  paternal  discipline,  pro- 
ceeding by  way  of  advice,  ia  sufBcient;  but  for  vicious  characters, 
who  are  not  to  bo  persuaded  by  words,  themenacea  offeree  must 
be  opposed  to  the  seductions  of  evil  Broken  against  this  salu- 
tary obstacle,  evil  wills  will  cease  to  disturb  the  common  tran- 
quillity ;  they  will  adopt  a  better  course,  they  will  retain  through 
habit  the  mode  of  conduct  prescrilied  by  fear,  they  will  rcturu  lo 
the  ways  of  wisdom.  Now,  the  only  discipline  which  has  the 
power  to  constrain,  because  it  is  accompanied  by  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, is  the  discipline  of  the  laws;  whence  we  must  conclude 
that  human  laws  uro  required  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
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the  propagation  of  virtue  uiiiuiig  men.  I 
aition.  wb  may  iavoke  tlio  testimony  of  A 
Politics.  . . . 


eiipimrt  of  tins  propo-  J 
(to tic,  Book  First 


2.  Laws  of  hitman  iDstitiition  may  be  just  or  unjuaL  Just  j 
laws  olilige  in  llie  interior  court  of  conscience;  they  obtain  l^ia  K 
binding  power  from  tlie  elernnl  law,  nhence  they  are  derived.  ...  J 
Now,  lawB  deiderve  to  be  called  jiist  when  tlioy  fulfil  the  coaae-  I 
tiona  of  justice,  by  the  end  to  which  tliej  are  directed,  by  Iheau-l 
thor  from  whom  they  emanate,  by  tlie  form  which  they  obsarre  ;  I 
that  is  to  say,  when  they  tend  to  the  general  good,  when  tbey  do  | 
Dot  exceed  the  power  of  the  law-giver,  wlien  they  distribute  J 
among  bQ  tile  mambera,  with  proportioned  equalneas,  tbe  btlV>1 
dene  which,  in  the  interest  of  all,  each  one  must  bear. 

Man,  in  fact,  being  a  member  of  society,  belongs  to  it  as  a  part  J 
to  the  whole;  and  nature  Bumotimea  requires  that  a  port  aufler  I 
that  the  whole  may  be  saved.  In  the  same  way,  the  laws  distrib- 3 
ute  to  each  member  of  society  the  hnrdena  neoesBarj  for  t 
preaerration  of  social  order;  and,  if  they  do  thiBin[equltable|R 
portions,  they  are  just,  obligatory  for  the  conscience; 
call  them  legitimate  laws.  Thehiwe  maybeunjuet  in  twowft^K^M 
by  opposiog  tlie  relative  good  of  man,  or  by  opposition  to  aie  sfa^^ 
solute  good,  which  is  God.  In  the  first  case  they  may  b 
by  their  end,  by  their  author,  or  by  their  form  :  by  tinar  e 
when  the  prince  has  reckoned  them  in  the  interest  of  hiii  pride  ( 
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o£  his  cupidity,  without  regard  lo  tlie  public  good  ;  bj  iheir  au- 
thor, when  he  who  dictated  them  has  oTerstepped  the  limits  of 
the  power  of  which  he  is  the  depositary  ;  hy  iheir  form,  if  the 
burdeuB  imposed,  even  for  tho  common  ulility,  are  not  equally 
distributed.  Laws  thus  made  are  no  more  than  acts  of  violonce  \ 
for,  accordiug  to  St.  Auguathie,  wo  may  not  haaor  with  the  name 
of  laws  those  which  are  unjust.  Consequently,  they  do  not  bind 
before  the  interior  tribunal,  unless  perhaps  in  consideration  of  the 
disturbance  and  Bcandal  whicii  tranagreBsion  would  bring  with 
it,  a  sufQcient  motive  to  determine  a  man  to  abandon  hie  right  ; 
this  ia  the  counsel  of  the  Gospel  :  "  To  him  that  will  take  away 
thy  coat,  let  go  thy  cloak  also  k)  hiffi."  In  the  second  case, 
whon  laws  are  in  opposition  to  the-abeoluta  good,  that  ia,  to  God, 
as  wero  those  of  the  tyrants,  when  idolatry  was  erected  into  a 
mandate,  it  ia  by  no  means  permitted  lo  obey  them.  .. .  "We 
must  obey  God  rather  than  men." 

3.  Human  laws  are  so  many  ordinances  by  which  reason  en- 
deavors lo  direct  the  actions  of  men  ;  and  hence  tliere  are  two 
causes  which  justify  change  iu  the  legislations  of  this  netlier 
world.  The  Brst  of  those  causes  is  found  hi  the  mobility  of  rea- 
son itself:  the  second,  in  the  mutability  of  the  circumstances  amid 
which  live  the  men  whose  actions  are  to  he  dlract«d.  And  first, 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  reason  to  go  by  d^reea  from  the  imperfect 
to  the  perfect  :  thus,  in  the  speculative  sciences,  wo  see  that  the 
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early  philosophers  left  defective  doctrines,  which  we 
and  completed  in  schools  formed  Bubseqiieutl;.  llic 
been  the  eoiirae  of  practical  knowledge  :  the  first  peraonB  who  J 
employed  their  talents  in  tho  servlFc  of  society,  not  being  capable  I 
nf  embracing  at  a  single  gtanco  all  the  interests  va  be  contented, 
nBcaBBarily  left  behind  tliem  inadequate  insUtntions,  There  wa»  J 
then  need  to  modify  these  afterwards,  and  to  replace  them  b^fl 
others,  which  would  have  fewer  omissions,  but  which  yet  woulda 
not  be  secure  from  aiibseqiient  reforms.  .  .  In  the  second  place,  1 
JuBt  icnovaUona  may  lie  iutrodiiced  into  the  law  at 
that  correlative  innovations  are  nrooght  in  the  com 
for,  tho  variety  of  Instituliona  must  correspond  to  thediveralt}'  ofiA 
oonditions.  SL  Augustine  gives  an  excellent  example  of  tlila^  I 
If  the  people  for  whom  the  laws  arc  laid  dowo,  are  quiet  in  tfaafr  J 
behavior,  serious  in  their  thoughts,  and  yigilant  in  looking  ntl^  '4 
their  true  interests,  they  will  properly  be  allowed  tho  right  of  1 
chooaiog  tlie  magiatraien  entniated  with  the  administration  ofl 
public  affairs.  But  if  the  same  people,  gradually  corrupted  Hifl 
far  Ihftt  their  suffrage  becomes  venal,  end  by  confiding  the  c 
of  government  to  dishonorable  men,  the  powerof  conferring  of 
will  very  misely  bo  take»  away  from  tliem,  that  it  may  be  placoA  1 
in  its  entirety  in  the  hands  of  the  small  number  of  good  n 
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Politics.     St.  Thomas  :  "  Summa,"  Prima  Secunda 
q.  105  ;  Prima  Secunds,  q.  42.     "  De  Eruditione 


1.  Or  T. 


Î  Best  Form  op  Gov 


i»nd  a.  durable  order  iu  cities  and 
in  nations.  Tlie  Aral  ia  the  admission  of  all  to  a  ahare  in  the 
gunonil  gOTernment,  bo  that  all  may  be  intereated  in  the  main- 
Wmmce  of  tlie  public  peace  wliich  has  bHCome  their  work;  thn 
second  ia  tlie  Helection  of  a  political  form  In  which  the  powers 
may  be  happily  combined.  There  oiista,  in  fact,  iia  Ariatotlo 
teachoa,  several  forma  of  government  However,  one  chiefly  dia- 
liuguishea  royalty,  which  is  the  sovereignty  of  aalngie  man,  himself 
BubJBct  to  the  laws  of  virtue  ;  and  arislncracy,  which  ia  the  au- 
Uiorily  of  the  beat  among  the  citizens,  also  exercised  within  the 
limita  of  justice.  Thna,  the  happieat  combination  of  powers  is 
that  which  would  place  at  the  head  of  t)ie  nation  a  virtuous 
prince  ;  which  would  array  under  him  a  certain  niunher  of  QOta- 
bla  peraooa  empowered  to  govern  according  to  the  rules  of  ecpiity  ; 
and  which  in  taking  these  pcraons  from  all  claaaes,  and  in  aub- 
jectlng  them  to  the  suffrages  of  the  entire  people,  would  thus  as- 
aotaato  the  whole  of  society  in  the  cares  of  govemraenL  Such 
a  State  would  combine  in  its  beneficent  organization,  royalty, 
represented  by  a  single  head]  aristocracy,  characterized  by  plur- 
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olitj  of  ma^strateB  chosen  from  among  tbe  best  citi^ei 
demoDraey,  or  the  power  of  tlie  paople,  shown  bj  the  élection  of   | 
the  aforesaid  magiatratea,  wliJcli  nould  be  CBirried  out  within  Ibe 
ranks  of  tlie  people  and  by  thrir  yoios.    How,  this  order  Is  pre- 
cisely that  which  the  divine  law  established  in  Israel. 
S.  Of  Skdittob. 
The  inevitable  effect  of  sédition  is  to  violate  the  unity  of  the 
people,  of  the  mty.  or  of  the  empire.     If  in  this  we  follow  St.    | 
Augustine,  tin  people,  according  to  the  définition  given  by  n 
men,  is  by  no  means  a  fortiiitouB  nasemblage  of  Kay  sort  of  >  ] 
multitude;  it  is  a  eociety  fo'nned  by  tlie  recognition  of  o 
the  same  law  and  by  community  in  the  same  interests.     Hence  j 
it  is  the  unity  of  laws  and  of  interests  Umt  sedition  threatans  lo  | 
dissolve.     It  follows  that  sedition,  contrary  to  justice  and  tl 
common  utihty,  must  be  condemned  as  a  sin  mortal  in  ilanatuni,   I 
and  so  much  the  more  grievous  as  the  general  good  is  to  be  pre-  J 
ferred  to  the  good  of  the  indWiduaL     Now,  the  sin  of  t» 
weighs  first  on  those  who  have  been  Its  iustigalors,  then  o 
turbulent  men  who  have  been  ilx  instrunienta  and  accom] 
Thoaa,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  offered  reaislonce  and 
fought  for  the  public  good,  ouglit  not  li>  be  dishonored  by  bdngÉ 
osllod  seditious  persons,  any  more  than  those  should  lie  a 
quarrelsome   persons  who   repel  the  aggreaaion  of  an   ur^tiBt  J 
quarrel. 
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But  we  muat  observe  that  a  tjratiiiical  goveruruenC,  that  Is,  one 
which  proposes  as  its  end  tlie  personal  (rralifleallon  of  the  prinue, 
and  not  the  common  happiness  of  the  subjects,  thereby  ceases  to 
be  legitimate  ;  Aristotle  thus  teaches,  in  the  third  book  of  tho 
Ethics,  and  in  the  third  of  the  Politics.  Hence,  the  overturning 
of  such  a.  power  has  ao%  the  character  of  sedition,  provided  !t  U 
not  attended  with  sufficient  disorder  t»  cause  more  evils  than,  did 
the  tyranny  itself.  Strictly  speaking,  it  Is  the  tyrant  who  de- 
serves tlie  appellation  of  a.  seditious  person,  by  encouraging  dis- 
sensions amonf!  the  people  that  he  may  the  more  easily  carry  on 
his  despotism.  For  a  tyrannical  government  is  one  which  is  cal- 
culated in  the  exclusive  interest  of  power,  to  thu  general  injury 
of  the  people. 

3.  Op  the  DtmES  of  thb  Pbinoe.' 

Society  cannot  attain  to  the  supreme  end  assigned  to  it,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  three  sorts  of  means,  namely  :  virtues,  ou- 
lightenment,  and  external  goods.  The  prince  ouj^ht,  then,  to 
watch  with  wise  solicitude  over  the  eullivaUon  of  letters  in  his 
State,  that  they  may  flourish  and  that  the  number  of  learned  and 
capable  men  may  be  multiplied.     For,  where  scie 


'  Thisfraernenl  l8  nothy  St.  Tbomiia  ot  Aqulo  ;  It  (s  eilracWa  from 
the  book  ilc  Reglmine  Printjpum  |lih.  Ill,,  p.  ^,  1.'.  vIM.J,  wrltlea  by  the 
B.  EgJrtiu»  Cotonna,  Cariilnal-archbiahop  ol  Bourgîs,  a  disciple  ol  the  An- 
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where  the  fouctains  of  lenming  lluw  froely  furth,  there  Hooiier  oi 
luter  will  iiistruclioii  lie  âisseipinuted  among  the  people.  Hence, 
to  liisBiputa  the  darkness  of  ignùcaoce  which  would  shamefully 
eoTclop  Che  face  of  the  kingdooi,  it  is  important  that  the  kinij 
should  encourage  lattara  by  giving  them  favorable  atlenUoa. 
Furthermore,  If  he  were  to  refuse  the  neceasarj  eucouragement, 
if  he  did  aoC  wiab  bia  aubjects  to  be  inatru(?ted,  he  would  cease 
to  be  a  kiug;,  he  would  become  a  tjnnt.  A.  people  han  also  nesd 
of  pure  ToanuerB  and  of  virtues.  For  it  is  of  small  avail  to  koow 
the  end  of  human  life  bj-  the  light  of  tlie  understand  lug,  if  diwir- 
derly  appetites  be  not  disciplined  bj  the  force  of  the  will  and  re- 
directed toward  the  uttunmenl  of  the  said  end.  It  is,  ilien,  the 
prince's  duty  to  maintaio  virtuoua  diapoaitiona  amoug  hia  sub- 
jectB,  Finally,  external  goods  may  serve  as  instruments  to  pro- 
cure the  liappincsa  of  civil  life.  And  consequeutly  it  la  proper 
that  kings  and  princes  should  govern  their  statea  and  their  dtiee 
in  Buob  a  way  as  V>  procure  for  them  an  abundance  of  thai 
wealth  which  may  contribute  to  the  general  good. 
4,  Of  NoBiLiTT. 

It  ia  a  frequent  error  among  men  to  think  Uiemselvea  noble  Iw  J 
cause  they  are  bom  of  a  noble  family.  This  error  may  be  met  lit  I 
■everol  waja.  First,  if  we  coumder  the  creative  cause  wliow  J 
works  we  are — God;  by  bciu)ç  Himself  the  author  of  our  raoejl 
Ho  duublleaa  ennobled  it  ali     .    It  wo  look  at  the  second 
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created  eaane,  the  first  pareots  from  wham  we  descend,  Ihey 
are  the  same  for  xisnll;  all  bave  received  from  Aiiainand  Eve  one 
and  the  same  nobility,  one  and  the  Bama  nature.  We  do  not  read 
that  the  Lord  in  the  heginning  made  two  men  ;  one  of  ailrer,  to 
be  the  ancentor  of  noblamen;  and  the  other  ai  clay,  to  be  the 
father  of  laborers.  But  He  made  a  single  man  formed  from  the 
dime  of  the  earth,  and  t^irough  him  we  are  brethran.  . . .  The 
same  ear  fumisheB  tha  fiour  and  the  bran.  The  bran  is  a 
wretched  food  thrown  10  swine,  and  from  the  flour  îh  made  a 
choice  bread  fit  to  be  placed  on  the  table  of  hinga.  Tl^e  rose 
and  tliQ  thorn  grow  upon  the  same  steni.  The  rose  ia  a  noble 
creature,  beneficent  to  him  who  approaches  Iter,  shedding  her 
perfumes  in  sweet  profusion  round  about  her.  The  thorn,  □□  tlie 
contrary,  ia  a  mean  eiorescence  wliich  tears  llie  hands  of  those 
imprudent  eiiougli  to  touch  iL  Thus  from  the  same  stock  two 
meu  muj  be  bom,  one  a  villain  and  the  other  noble.  One,  as  the 
rose,  will  do  good  to  all  around  liim,  and  that  oue  will  bo  noble; 
the  other,  like  the  thorn,  will  wound  those  who  come  near  him,  un- 
til, like  it,  he  ahal!  be  cast  into  the  fire,  but  into  eternal  Sre;  and 
the  latter  will  be  tlie  villain.  ...  If  all  tliat  proceeds  from  a 
nobleman  should  inherit  his  nobllitf,  animals  living  iu  his  hair, 
and  other  natural  saperfluities  engendered  in  him,  would  be  en- 
nobled in  their  faabion,  . . .  The  philosophers  themselves  have 
recognised  that  nobility  is  not  acquired  by  desceuL     What  ia  a 
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dievalier,  a  slave,  a  ireedman  ?  These  are,  anaworB  Seueca,  so 
m&ny  tilles  created  by  pride  or  by  injustice.  PJaCa  said:  "  There 
is  no  ktug  who  tiaa  not  had  slaves  among  his  ancestdra  ;  there  ia 
no  slave  who  is  not  the  descendant  of  kings."  ...  It  is  a  floD 
Ihiiig  not  to  havo  fallen  away  from  the  sxainple  of  noble  ancea- 
lots;  but  it  is  an  eapecially  Sne  thing  to  have  rendered  an  hum- 
ble birth  illustrious  by  great  actions.  ...  I  repeat,  then,  with  St. 
Jerome,  that  nothing  appears  to  me  desirable  in  thia  presumed 
liereditarj  nobility,  except  that  noblemen  are  constrained  to  tIi^ 
tue  by  the  ahame  of  derogating.  True  nobility  la  Uiat  at  the 
soul,  according  to  tlie  words  of  the  poet: 

"  NobQittts  sola  est  animum  qnte  moribus  omat"  ' 

I  Tliis  Uiapter  and  ttiH  tulJuwlng  are  eitracled  from  tbe  tritatfBBdeSru- 
(fHUmt  Pr(7ici;nii)r.  Bt.  Thoiiioa.  wlio  wtolk  llie  above,  belonged  to  Uie 
Illustrious  ramlly  of  the  counlii  of  Aqiiln,  one  of  (he  (orpmoal  In  Uie  Two 
Sicilies.  Space  does  not  pormll  ua  here  to  Insert  a  remarkahla  rhapler 
from  Uie  treatise  Ht,  Rctffmfne  PHnclpiim  lâliïerenl  from  ctie  workot  On 
same  nainB  preilouslr  cited),  ivhlch  ia  generall;  attributed  to  bim.  la  It 
he  lays  d[>wn  tbe  duties  of  tbe  people  In  tbe  present  of  tyranny  :  "  TM 
tyrant.  If  be  abldea  «llhln  rarloln  llnilis,  ought  to  be  borne  with  (or  Rw 
[if  fci'eater  evlla  '.  If  be  excM-ds  all  measure,  he  can  be  deposed,  even  oon- 
dpmned.  by  a  regularly  conatltoted  power  ;  but  Btt«mptB  a^Inst  hli  per- 
KOD.  ibe  workeltbur  ot  Individual  fanatlrlsm  or  of  prlvaut  veageanee, 
would  remain  Inexcusable  crimes."  To  oomplete  the  aettlng  fortb  Ot  tbe 
bold  opinions  of  the  doctors  of  ttiosf  days,  we  must  qnolo  In  addllfon 
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6.  Of  Tasks. 
The  impistf  of  princes  and  lordH  who  lay  oiorbitant  U 


»up- 


un  their  subjects  «ill  easily  be  uDderstood  if  we  consider  that 
they  rendei'  theraBBlvee  guilty  at  tlie  aame  lime  of  urfaithfulneas 
toward  men,  ingratitude  Coward  God,  and  contempt  toward  the 
angels.  The  lord  owca  Xo  Ills  subjects  the  same  fidelity  which 
he  is  allowed  to  exact  from  them  :  to  f^  in  this  is  then  Mony. 
. . .  We  often  hear  noblemen  excuse  themselves,  saying;  :  "  If  this 
man  did  not  belong  to  mo,  I  might  thinli  I  wa#  sinning  by  mal- 
treating him  ;  but  to  maltreat  that  which  belongs  to  me,  I  can 
see  no  sin  in  that,  at  least  no  grievous  sin."  We  might  tell  them 
tlmt  their  power  thus  conceived  would  bè  like  that  of  the  devil 
For  the  devil  ia  a  cruel  lord,  who  pays  with  afflictions  the  devo- 
tion of  his  subjects,  and  treats  them  so  much  the  worse  as  he  Is 
the  belter  served  by  them.  WTiat  man  in  his  senaes  would  ever 
think  it  less  criminal  to  make  war  upon  his  own  than  upon 
strangers?  Who  does  not  know  that  it  is  treason  to  desert  the 
cause  of  a  friend?     Sow,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Wise  Man, 

rollowLud  passage  fruDi  a  sermon  ol  St.Banarentiira'e  {Weiaxwieran  F.)  ; 
"  We  see  ouwaâays  a  yx^&X,  scandal  ia  ^remmenls  ;  for  oae  would  not 
confide  a  sblp  to  a  pilot  vlioH'iu  a  novice  In  itie  bandling  olHiebeim, 
and  yet  WH  plocflat  tbe  bead  of  nations  tJioae  wbo  are  t^orantor  tbe 
art  ot  rultag  tbem.  Bo.  woe  to  empires,  wben  tberlgbtot  succeeslon 
places  oblldren  on  tbe  throne  !  " 


I 
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the  prince  ought  to  look  upoa  his  subjects  as  poor  friends  gWen 
him  by  lieaveB.  Before  receiving  the  homage  ol  llie  poor  man, 
he  owed  him  good  faith  fmi,  devotion,  as  to  his  brother  in  relig;- 
ion,  and  thut  ssine  poor  mim,  doiog  homage,  did  hj  no  ineanH  ab- 
Bolve  the  prince  from  his  primul  obligation;  rather  has  the  new 
act  intervened  to  draw  still  closer  tlie  previoiis  liond.  How,  then, 
defend  from  the  accuautioii  of  unfaitlilulneaa  lilm  who  oppresses 
hia  aubjects?  lie  also  gives  proof  of  ingratitude  toward  Ood. 
For  God  has  Iionored  the  powerful  man,  by  raising  him  aliove  all  ; 
and  he,  on  the  contrary,  dishonors  God  in  the  poor  whom  he  ha- 
millateB.  He  imit&tea  the  aoldiera  charged  with  leading  the 
Saviour  to  death,  who  took  the  reed  from  His  hands  that  with 
it  they  might  atrilte  His  head.  The  reed  is  the  Sgiire  of  the 
temporal  power  which  the  great  have  received  from  the  hand  ai 
the  Moat  High,  and  which  tliey  ose  to  strike  Him  in  the  peracat 
of  ttie  poor.  Finally,  there  ia  the  contemning  of  the  angela.  &i 
truth,  if  Providence  has  confided  the  weak  and  the  little  to  the 
care  of  the  atrong  in  this  world,  it  has  not  willed  that  the  former 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter;  it  lias  given  them  celestial 
guardians.  Every  man  has  his  angel,  to  whose  care  he  Js  ooik^ 
Bded.  Upon  that  angel,  then,  fall  the  wrongs  heaped  upon  Qw 
wretched  here  below  ;  and  from  the  angel  they  fail  back  upon  Ood 
Himself,  whose  minister  the  angel  is. 
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VI.  Nature. 

The  Presence  of  God  in  AU  the  Grades  of  Creation.— 
Unity  and  DiTersity.— Universal  Attraction.— Albert 
the  Great,  "  De  Causis  et  Processu  Universi,"  lib.  II., 
tr.  IV,,  cap.  i.  and  ii. 

1.  Wb  alial)  treat  of  liow  the  Fiiet  Cause  rules  all  created  he- 
ingfl,  without  being  cDDÎouniied  with  them.  Por  if  aome  of  IheBft 
beings  Boem  to  rule  others  wbicli  are  subordinated  to  tliem,  thov 
do  it  in  virtue  of  a  borrowed  power.  What  is  it,  in  fact,  to  rule 
beinfcs,  if  not  to  conduct  them  to  tliat  gileni  tude  of  existence  which 
is  their  end?  Kow,  for  each  one  of  them  the  pleuiCuda  of  exis- 
tence consists  in  the  sum  total  of  the  conditions  without  wWch  it 
conld  not  reach  its  relaHve  perfection,  accomplish  its  destiny,  ex- 
ercise the  especial  function  proper  to  it  But  to  conduct  a  being: 
to  perfection,  to  Œube  it  pass  from  potentiality  to  act,  iatbe  work 
of  the  generating  principle  wiiich  is  in  it,  and  which  impreases 
upon  it  its  speciSc  form.  Thus  the  informing  power  whicb  oomeH 
from  the  father.  fashionH  the  embryo  in  the  womb  of  the  mother 
so  far  as  to  give  it  the  living  form  of  hnnianity  ;  then  it  strength- 
ens and  develops  the  body  of  the  child,  that  it  may  be  brought 
to  the  perfecl  proportions  of  the  age  of  manliood,  when  the  com- 
pletion of  the  oT^ans  allows  of  the  complete  action  ot  the  corres- 
ponding faculties,  .  . .  Aiways,  in  the  aeriesof  things,  that  which 


form  il,  perfec 
First  Can  Be  i 
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follows  is  eiplained  by  that  wliich  precedes:  the  secont 
firrmxd  by  the  first.  All  are  mutually  bouud  together  and  nec«B- 
BariJy  remount  to  the  Sovereign  Cause,  ia  which  existence  and 
essence  are  one,  aud  which,  ceaselessly  acting  around  itaelf, 
and  rules  all  parts  of  the  uiiiierse.  ...  Njiw,  the 
I  because  It  is,  and  not  iu  virtue  of  any  borrowed 
divided  into  two  parts,  oue  active  and  tie  other 
it,  then,  lose  in  its  action  that  iincbitngeable  unity 
ature.  It  is  not  thus  with  the  secondary  agents 
essence,  of  potentiality  and  act,  con- 
sequently, divisible,  ...  A  composite  agent  cnnuot  modify  the 
objects  which  are  subjected  to  it,  eïcept  by  giving  to  them  its 
form,  by  communicating  to  them  its  eiistenca,  while  retaining  in 
itself  its  essence  entire.  In  fact,  action  supposes  contact,  oon. 
tact  necessitates  communication  ;  and  there  can  be  no  other  com- 
munication than  that  of  existence,  far  essence  is  iucommimieabla. 
Since  then  the  First  Cause  acts  by  its  essence,  we  must  concilias 
that  it  does  not  commuoicate  itself,  that  is,  that  it  is  not  oon- 
founded  with  the  things  which  it  creates,  forms,  and  ndea. 
Hence,  these  things  come  from  it,  but  are  not  it,  and  wesre  riglit 
in  blaming  those  who  Bitend  to  creatures  divine  attributea.  ... 
Thus  God,  who  is  the  First  Cause,  remains  in  His  immutaUo 
unity  without  confounding  Himself  with  Hia  works.  And  yel  E 
does  not  abandon  them  :  He  in  a  certain  way  accompanies  thaiBi  ^ 
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i^onipasaes  them  OD  every  side  by  the  immeiiBity  of  I 
',,  bj  the  preaenee   of  Hia   HgliL  by   the  power  of   1 


lug  from  □ 
by  tlio  din 


2.  From  tlie  coTisiderations  juat  aet  forth,  we  muât  conclude 
that  the  First  Cauae  eierts  upon  all  tbiiiga  one  Siiid  the  eame  ia- 
BuencG.  Siuce  in  it  aiiHleDce  and  essence  are  one.  it  is  impossi- 
it  separated  from  Its  icSnite  perfections.  Ita  pec- 
■e  then  identical  among  themsBlTes,  and  the  effusion  of 
a\  vary.  Bat  though  this  efFiiaion  is  unvarying;  as  com- 
high,  yet  it  is  not  receiied  («low  in  a  like  abundance 
a  beings  upon  which  it  is  poured  out.  It  HUs  Ihem 
according  to  the  unequal  measure  of  their  capacity,  which  ia  )iro- 
ponioned  to  the  dislauceat  wHchthey  are  found;  for  some  reTolve 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  First  Cause,  while  otiiers  move  .it  a  Rreat 
distance.  All,  then,  participate  according  to  Oiair  capacity  in  the 
eHuaion  of  llio  divine  goodness  sod  light  ;  they  are  penetrated  by 
the  essence,  by  the  presence,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Creator. 
Now,  these  diQerent  distances,  these  degrees  ofneameaa  at  which 
creatures  are  placed,  constitute  a  hierarchic  order,  by  means  of 
wliich  number  is  reduced  to  unity  ;  so  that  we  must  herein  rec- 
ognize the  work  of  the  Eternsl  Wisdom  ;  for  sucii  ia  the  great- 
ness of  the  perfections  of  God,  tliiit  none  among  created  objecta 

could  contain  them  entire At  least  lie  has  willed  that  they 

should  descend  to  the  very  depths  of  creation,  and  that  there 
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sboulâ  ramam  nothing  aa  obscure  or  bo  low  as  not  to  enter  in 

Bomo  manner  into  relation  witli  the  Divine  Being.' 

3.  And  if  we  ask  whence  conies  the  universal  tenâenc;  of 
tilings  toward  the  Divine  Being,  it  ia  easy  to  answer  by  starting  ' 
from  the  tnitha  already  demonatrated.  In  fact,  wo  have  amply 
proved  that  God  penetruCea  all  things  with  His  Ii)!hl;  and  Uiia 
light,  in  peoetrating  them,  glietchea  iu  them  an  imperfect  rest 
blance  to  God  Himaelf.  Now,  according  10  the  words  of  Bob 
ius.  like  ia  attracted  by  that  which  it  is  like  ;  for  from  it  does  it  ' 
receive  the  power  to  subsist,  growth,  and  perfeclion.  Thence 
comes  it  that  all  things  lend  to  God  as  to  the  Sovereign  Oood, 
aa  Co  the  supreme  end  toward  which  all  action»  are  co-ordimitedv 
And  there  ia  nothing  capable  of  exerting  iiny  attraction  around 
itself,  if  it  does  not  contain  a  divine  property.  When,  then,  anyone 
complains  that  ho  has  not  met  with  tlie  Sovereign  Good,  he  errs  ; 


'  The  same  Ibouifhi  ia  developed  wilb  perhaps  greater  clearae»  In  U 
lourteenUi  cbapter  or  tlie  same  biiolc.    "  Giid  knows  Hlmwlf.  and  shaSi  '  1 
ahroad  Bis  llglil.  whloh  enlightens  all  ibliigs,  and  which,  belnK  relli 
m  them,  leaves  In  ihom  as  it  were  an  iimige  of  the  Dlvlnltj.    He  «fill  i 
Himself  ail  unfvenal  prInFjpIe.  and  Id  bo  doing  He  eicltes  m  all  tblngi  « 
sort  of  love  whlcti  Ini^Unes  Uiem  ttinanl  llie  Divlnllr.    Re  acts,  anil  hr 
Hl3  power  He  gives  to  all  things  lh«  t^irce  to  move  loward  the  Divtnltj..  ' 
Tills  Image,  this  love,  this  ilitlermlnlnic  force,  are,  tbeo.  lu  all  Uilngs,  !] 
although  Id  dUTerent  conditions,  aucordlng  as  we  treat  of  brute  mi 
o(  planu,  of  aulmalii,  of  man.  or  of  pure  lntelIi|[eQc(!iL" 
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ha  Bira  by  reasoTi  ol  having  attached  Jiimself,  by  imprudent  ap- 
petites,  to  Iho  aigna  and  appearances  of  the  Sovereign  Good 
Iiaeif.  And  yet  these  flppeairftqces  and  these  aigns  rafleot  some 
imago  of  the  anpreme  reality,  and  it  is  through  this  lUone  that 
tliey  attract  and  captivate  the  affection  of  men.' 

11.  Power  of  Nature  ;  Pewedessness  of  Magic, — Pos- 
sible  Progress  of  Skill  ;  Discoveries  of  Modern  Times.  — 
Roger  Bacon,  "  de  Secretis  Operibua  Artis  et  Naturœ  et 
Nullitate  Magiz,"  cap.  i.-vii, 

1.  Although  nature  is  admirable  in  ita  opersliona,  art,  which 
modiSes  it  and  uses  it  as  an  iuatrument,  shows  itself  more 
erful  than  nature.  Onlside  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art,  noth- 
ing remains  except  prodigies  above  our  reach,  or  apella  beneath 
our  dignity.  . . .  Such  are  juggJera  who  cheat  our  eyes  by  Icgcr 
demain,  pythonesses,  who,  fetching  their  docile  voices  from 
stomach,  throat,  or  palaie,  can  ut  will  msim  to  be  heard  c 
worda,  strange  sounds,  as  though  some  invisible  spirit  wo 
pressing  itself  by  the  medium  of  their  organ.  But,  still  more 
wicked  than  such  inipostjira,  are  they  who,  contemning  all  phU- 


'  The  iilefl  o[  Bllractlon  <s  perleclly  expressed  In  this  romparlson  em- 
ployed by  St.  Dkidyaiua  Vae  AreopaRllB:  "God  IscuUwl  Love.  In  so  much 
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usoplij'  and  m  despîie  dt  reason,  call  upon  tbe  evil  spirit  in  order 
to  oblaiQ  the  accoiupliBliuisDl;  of  tlieir  impotent  will,  who  think 
to  fetch  him  or  to  send  him  away  by  natuml  means,  who  offer 
him  prajers  and  sacriËcea.  It  would  be  incomparably  more  easy 
una  more  sure  to  ask  from  (lOd  and  the  angels  tiie  satisfaction  of 
ourjiiBt  desires;  for,  if  sometimes  the  evil  Bpirils  show  themselves 
favorable  to  our  apparent  intercsla,  it  is  for  the  puniatunent  of 
our  sins;  but  thie  happecis  still  by  the  permlsnioti  of  Qod,  who 
alone  and  witti  unshared  power  ruies  over  the  cnurse  of  human 
desdnies. 

a.  [  will  now  recount  some  of  tlie  wonders  eontamed  in  nature 
or  produced  by  art,  in  wlilcti  magic  lius  no  share,  in  order  to  provs 
how  much  beyond  all  comparison,  they  Biirpaas  magical  inven- 
tions. For  use  in  navigation,  machines  may  lie  constructed  mdl  . 
that  the  largest  vessels,  directed  by  a  single  man,  shall  travi 
rivers  and  seuEs  more  rapidly  than  if  tbey  were  filled  willi  o 
men  ;  also,  carriages  may  be  made,  wiiich  without  horses,  shall 
move  with  inconceivablu  swiftness. 

It  is  possible  to  make  an  apparatus  such  that  a  man  seated  J 
within  it  and  moriug  artiBcial  wings  bj  means  o; 
travel  like  a  lard  through  the  air.     An  inslriimeni 
long  and  as  much  in  widdi,  would  iw  capable  of  lifting  e 
weights  ;  it  might  even  serve  to  release  captives  from  their  pris-  I 
ons  by  enabling  ihem  to  siinnoiint  at  will  the  greatest  h 
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There  ia  another  instrument  by  means  ot  which  a  single  liand 
can  draw  to  itself  bodies  of  considerable  masa,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
siatance  of  a  tbousand  arms.  Further,  machines  can  bo  uou- 
ceived  by  which  a  diver  could  witliont  peril  be  taken  down  to 
Liie  bottom  of  the  watcra.  . . .  These  things  have  been  seen, 
either  among  the  ancients,  or  in  our  own  day,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Qjing  machine,  the  deaiga  of  which  has  been  thought  out 
bj*  a  learned  man  well  known  to  me.  Â  multiCude  of  other  en- 
gines and  useful  appliances  could  be  invented  : — such  as  bridges 
whicli  would  span  the  broadest  rivers  without  piers  or  any  in- 
termediate support. 

3.  But,  among  oil  the  objects  which  daim  our  admiration,  we 
ou^hl  especially  to  remark  the  play  of  light.     We  can  combine 
n  such  u  way  that  unity  seems 
an  appears  to  be  an  army,  and 
\  and  moons  to  be  seen  as  we  de- 
rough  the  air  are  sometimes  dia- 
urious  reflection,  they  duplicate 
Audit 
spread  dismay  in  a 
appear 

atill  oasior  if  one  considers  that  a  system  o£  transparent  glasses 
may  be  constructed  which  can  carry  the  eye  near  to  distant  ob- 
jects, or  make  near  ones  seem  to  be  fur  away  ;  or  which,  indeed, 


transparent  glasses  and  mim 
to  be  multiplied,  that  a  singli 
that  we  may  make  us  many  sans  and  mi 
aire.  For  the  vapors  diffused  through  ll 
posed  in  aucb  a  way  that,  by  a  curious  r 
aud  oven  triplicate  the  disc  of  the  moon 
would  be  easy  thus  by  sudden  apparitioi 
city  or  in  the  army  of  an  enemy.     This 


r  the 
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by  displacing  their  images,  che  present  them  on  any  side  that  en 
désires.     Tims  Irom  «la  iocredible  distance  we  ma;  read  the  flu*  J 
est  characters,  or  count  the  most  mdiatinguisbuble  objecta.     It  li  1 
BHÎil  that  Cœiat  by  the  aid  of  immenBe  mirrnrs,  suw  from  tlurj 
height  of  the  coasts  of  Llaiil,  several  citjes  in  Great  Britain. 
anali^ouB  proceesea,  we  might  enlarge,  lessen,  or  reverse   I 
forma    of  bodies;  we  might  deceive  the  sight  by  endless  il 
sions.  . . .  The  solarraya,  sliillully  conducted  iind  gathered  toga 
er  in  bundles  by  tile  power  of  retraction,  are  capable  of  Idod 
at  the  desired  distance,  objecta  eiposed  to  th^r  activity, 

1.  Other  results,  not  less  curious,  mny  be  obtntned  at  lea 
pense.  Such  are  nrtiflciul  fires  for  casting  to  a  distance; 
are  composed  of  naphtha,  rocli-salt.  and  petroleum.  ...  Si 
also  the  Greek  Bre,  in  imitation  of  nhich  a  large  number  of  ix 
bustibles  are  fabricated.  . ..  Means  are  not  wanting  to  make  la 
of  which  the  wicks  shall  not  cotiaume  away  :  for  we  knmr  4 
bodies  which  bum  without  being  consumed;  talc,  for  ii 
and  the  skin  of  the  salamander.  Art  baa  its  thunders,  m 
midable  than  thunder  from  the  skies.  A  small  quantilf  9 
matter,  as  big  as  one's  thumb,  occasions  a  terrible  expjouon  H 
companied  by  a  vivid  light,  and  this  fact  CBU  be  so  repeated  astO' 
itroya  city  or  entire  battalions.  ...  Tbe  attraction  which  tile  to 
net  exerts  upon  iron,  ia  in  itself  fertile  in  marvels  unknown  (sa 
commoualt;,  kuowtt  only  to  tliose  whom  science  haetiti^bedU 
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its  ineffablB  bIiows.  Now  ihe  prnparly  ot  the  mngret  is  foumt 
elsewhere;  it  tnkea  on  an  ever-inereaiing  importance;  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  the  other  metaJa  aJlow  of  being  attracted  b;  the  s 
which  tests  them.  There  is  a  spontaneoua  drawing  together 
among  mineral  masses,  among  plants,  among  the  dissected  orguna 
of  animals.  Haring  witnessed  these  wonders  of  ni 
henceforth  astounds  mj  faiih  either  in  the  works  of  man  or  in 
the  njj  racles  of  Gud. 

5.  Tlie  final  dogree  of  perfection  lo  which  human  skiE,  aided 
by  all  the  forces  o£  creation,  may  attain,  is  tlie  faculty  o£  prolong- 
ing life.  The  poaaibililf  of  a  considerable  prolongation  ii 
lished  by  experience.  An  infallible  means  wonld  c 
continued  and  scnipnlous  observance  of  a  regimen  regulating 
food  and  drink,  sleeping  and  waking,  activity  and  rest,  nil  the 
functions  of  the  body,  even  the  passions  of  the  soul,  down  to  the 
conditions  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  This  regimen  is 
ly  dolerniined  by  the  precepts  of  medicine;  ...  for  the  learned 
have  ardently  endeavored  to  ejtend  by  a  hundred  yeors  o 
the  ordinary  limita  of  human  life,  by  delaying,  or  at  least  by  di- 
minishing, the  ills  of  old  age.  Howsver,  thoy  by  no  means  igiiore 
the  Biiatence  of  a  set  term,  irrevocably  flied  since  the  day  of  the 
first  Fall:  they  simply  seek  to  regain  that  term,  by  ri 
the  accidental  obstacles  which  stop  the  course  of  life. . 
one  ihould  abject  that  neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle,  Qor  the  great 
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Hippocrates  nor  Galen,  was  able  to  attain  to  this  wonderful  pro- 
longation of  life,  I  would  answer,  that  those  great  men  failed  to 
attain  several  pieces  of  knowledge  of  a  secondary  interest,  which 
have  been  found  out  by  other  thinkers  coming  after  them.  Aris- 
totle may  not  have  penetrated  into  the  innermost  secrets  of  na- 
ture; even  as  the  learned  men  of  the  present  day  are  themselves 
ignorant  of  many  truths  which  will  be  familiar  to  the  veriest 
novices  among  the  scholars  of  future  times. 
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Extract  from  St.   Thomas:    "  Opuscul.   de  Sensu  Re- 
spectu  Particularium  et  Intellectu  Respectu 

Universalium." 


u 


C»^ 


NDiviDUATio  naturae  communis  in  rebus  materialibus  et 


Ll  corporalibus  est  ex  materia  corporali  sub  determinatis  dim- 
ensionibus  contenta.  Universale  autem  est  per  abatractionem  ab 
ejus  modi  materia,  et  materialibus  conditionibus  individuantibiis. 
Patet  ergo  quod  similitudo  rei  quae  recipitur  in  sensu  reprsesentat 
rem  secundum  quod  est  singularis,  sed  recepta  in  intellectu  re- 
prsesentat rem  secundum  rationem  naturae  universalis.  . . .  Ipsa 
autem  natura  cui  accidit  intentio  universitatis  habet  duplex  esse: 
unum  quidem  materiale,  secundum  quod  est  in  natura  raateriali, 
aliud  autem  immateriale,  secundum  quod  est  in  intellectu.  Pri- 
mo quidem  modo  non  potest  advenire  intentio  universitatis,  quia 
per  materiam  individuatur.  Advenit  ergo  universalis  intentio 
secundum  quod  abstrahitur  a  materia  individuali  :  non  potest  au- 
tem abstrahi  a  materia  individuali  realiter  sicut  platonici  posu- 

erunt." 
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Second  Sentence  of  Exile  Issued  Against  Dante. 


fos  Cante  de  Cabriellibua  da  Eugubio,  Poteetaa  dvltatja   J 
Floren  tie,  infra  BCriptamcondemnatiDniasiimin: 
UB  uc  pruferimus  in  hunc  modum.     D.  Aiidream  de  Oherardinis. 
D.  Lupiirn  Saltarelli  Jndicem,  D.  Palmeriuni  de  Altovitis,  D.  Dona- 
tam  Albortum  de  sestu  Poriaa  Domus.  Lapum  Dominioi  ( 
UUrsrni.  Lapum  BInndum  de  aeitu  Ssncti  Petri  Majori^  QheTardl-   . 
nam  DeodaCi  popitli  Saucti  MarUni  EpiBCopi,  Oursiim  DomiDi  JlI- 
bortl  Ristori,  Jiincttim  do  Biffolia,  Lippiim  Beechi,  Dantbm  Alli-   ] 
OKERTI,  Orlanduccium  Orlandi,  Ëer  Slmonem  GuidatotLi  da  SBXXii 
tJllranii,  Ser  Ghuccium  Medicnm  de  aexlu  Porlte  Domiis,  Quido- 
men  Bmnum  de  Fslconierii,  da  sextu  Sancti  Petri.     Cuntra  quoB  ^ 
proeaaaimns  et  per  icquisilionem  ex  nastro  ofEcio  et  oiirie  n 
factum  super  eo  et  ex  eo  qiind  ad  niires  nostras  et  ipsllli  eutfo  1 
DOStre  pprvenerit,  fama  piiblicji  precodpnte,  quod  cum  ipai  vtlt  '2 
eonim  qiiilibct  nomine  et  occasione  Baracteriamm,  iniquanAi  ia 
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torsionum  et  illicitorum  lucrorum  fuerint  condemnati,  quod  in  ip- 
sis  condemnationibus  docetur  apertius,   condemnationes  easdem 
ipsi  vel  eorum  aliquis  termino  assignato  non  solverint.     Qui  om- 
nes  et  singuli  per  nuntium  communis  Florentie  citati  et  requisiti 
fuerunt  legitime,  ut  certo  termino  jam  elapso,  mandatis  nostris 
parituri  venire  deberent  et  se  à  premissa  inquisitione  protinus  ex- 
cusarent.     Qui  non    venientes   per   clarum    clarissimi   publicum 
bapnitorem  posuisse  in  bapnum  communis  Florentie  subscripser- 
unt  (sic),  in  quod  incurrentee  eosdem  absentis   contumacia  inno- 
davit;  ut  haec  omnia  nostre  curie  latins  acta  tenent.     Ipsos  et 
ipsorum  quemlibet  ideo  habitos  ex  ipsorum  contumacia  pro  con- 
fessis,  secundum  jura  statutorum  et  ordinamentorum  communis 
et  populi  civitatis  Florentie,  ct  ex  vigore  nostri  arbitrii,  et    omni 
modo  et  jure  quibus  melius  possumus,  ut  si  quis  predictorum  ullo 
tempore  in  fortiam  dicti  communis  pervenerit,  talis  perveniens 
igne  COMBURATUR  sic  quod  moriatur,  in  his  soriptis  sentential  iter 
condemnamus.     Lata,  pronuntiata  et  promulj^ata  fuit   dicta  con- 
demnationis  summa  per  dictum  Oantem  potestatem  predictum  pro 
tribunali  sedentem  m  consilio  generali  civitatis  Florentie,  et  lecla 
per  me   Bonorum   notarium   supra   dictum,   sub  anno    Domini, 
MCCCIL,  Tndictione  XV.,  tempore  Domini  Bonifacii  Papse  YIIÏ., 
die  X.  mensis  Martii,  presentibus  testibus  Ser  Masio  de  Eugubio 
Ser  Bernardo  de  Camerino,   Notariis   dicti   domini  potestatis,  et 
pluribus  aliis  in  eodem  consilio  existentibus. 
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Extract  from  the  "  Proemio  di  Marsilio  Ficino  Fiorentlno 

Sopra  la  Monarchia  di  Dante,  Fradotta  da  lui  di 

Latino  in  Lingua  Toscana." 

A   Bernardo   del   Nero   ed   Antonio  di   Tuccio   Maitetti,^ 
Cittadini  Fiorentini. 


E  Allghiei 


per  abitikzione  florentinOi'  J 
fllosofo-puelica,  benchè  J 


uon  parlasse  in  lingua  green  con  qiiello  sacro  puilra  do'  Qlosofi 
terprete  della  verità,  Plulone,  nientodimeua  in  spirito  parlû  in  a 
coil  lui,  cliQdi  moltc  aentenzispUtoniclieiiâomô  ilibriauoi;  e 
tola  onutmento  masaime  illuatri)  lanlo  la  città  fiorentioa,  eha 
bene  Firanso  di  Dante,  coma  Danle  di  Fironie  ai  puo  dirt. 
regni  troviunio  Bcrild  nel  noBtro  rettigsimo  duce  PlaCone:  uao 
htati,  I'olLro  dc'  mised,  e  il  terzo  de'  peregrini.  Beati  iihisi 
qiiclli,  che  sono  nellB  eitia  di  vila  rcstitiiti;  miaeri,  qiiplli 
per  sempre  ne  Bono  privati  ;  peregrini,   quelli  cbe  fuori  di  d«l 
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città  sono,  ma  non  giudicati  in  sempiterno  esilio.  In  questo  ter- 
zo  ordine  pone  tutti  i  viventi,  e  de'  morti  quella  parte,  che  a  tem- 
porale purgazione  è  deputata.  Questo  ordine  platonico  prima 
segui  Virgilio  ;  questo  segui  Dante  dipoi,  col  vaso  di  Yirgilio 
beendo  allé  platoniche  fonti.  E  pero  del  regno  dei  beati,  de' 
miseri,  e  de'  peregrini,  di  questa  vita  passati,  nella  sua  Commedia 
elegantemente  trattô. . . ." 


THE  END. 
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